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Preface 

This  autobiography  of  George  Washington  Bean,  our 
beloved  Father,  written  by  himself  in  the  form  of  diaries 
and  abridgments,  contains  so  much  important  Utah  history 
and  valuable  information  for  both  family  and  public,  that 
the  family  deemed  it  advisable  to  have  it  published. 

In  1905,  your  writer  joined  the  Daughters  of  Utah  Pio¬ 
neers,  and  in  1910  became  a  life  member  of  the  Genealogical 
Society.  These  organizations  headed  toward  organization  of 
the  George  Washington  Bean  Family  Association  April  5, 
1912,  and  the  arduous  task  of  collecting  his  work  was  begun. 
Our  Father  had  passed  his  writings  out  among  the  children 
when  he  divided  up  his  immense  library,  so  the  diaries  and 
abridgments  had  to  be  assembled,  studied,  and  placed  con¬ 
secutively.  Incidents  of  his  early  life  are  thrilling  and 
remarkable,  told  in  his  own  way,  modestly,  not  boastfully. 

The  parents  of  George  Washington  Bean  were  devout 
Christians.  He  read  the  Bible  through  seven  times,  and 
made  the  dictionary  his  other  leisure-time  friend.  His  faith 
in  God  and  His  prophet  was  undaunted.  President  Brigham 
Young  was  his  close  friend  and  advisor. 

As  a  sixteen  year  old  pioneer,  George  \\  ashington  Bean 
entered  Salt  Lake  Valley  October  4,  lb  17.  in  Captain  Jede- 
diah  M.  Grant's  company;  pioneered  in  Provo  in  1849  and 
in  Sevier  County  in  1873.  He  lost  his  left  hand  in  Provo 
September  1,  1 819,  when  a  cannon  exploded.  At  this  time 
when  his  life  was  dangerously  ebbing  from  powder  burns 
and  mutilations,  he  prayed  to  die.  but  President  Brigham 
You  ng  and  his  counselors,  Hebcr  C.  Kimball  and  Dr.  Wil¬ 
lard  Richards,  came  to  his  side  and  brought  him  new  life. 

He  had  previously  been  called  In  President  Young  to 
go  with  Orrin  Porter  Rockwell  with  a  message  of  “Peace 
and  Brotherhood  to  the  Indian  tribes — a  life  mission.  He 
was  Indian  interpreter  for  Governor  Brigham  Young  and  all 
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Government  officials  and  military  men  and  was  given  a 
commission  from  the  Governor  in  1867  as  Lieutenant  Col¬ 
onel  of  Cavalry.  Two  badges  tell  the  story  of  his  activities — 
the  Indian  War  Badge  and  the  Pioneer  Golden  Jubilee 
Badge  for  a  pioneer  of  1847. 

A  few  of  his  civic  and  political  positions  held  are:  One 
of  the  first  teachers  in  Provo;  first  United  States  Deputy 
Marshall  in  Utah;  clerk  or  secretary  ol  most  civic  move¬ 
ments;  Probate  Judge  for  many  years  in  Utah  County  and 
later  in  Sevier  County;  legislator;  Assessor  and  Collector 
at  several  different  times:  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue; 
guide  and  interpreter  with  topographical  engineers;  and 
explorer  with  government  engineers. 

His  school  days  ended  when  but  thirteen  years  of  age, 
but  he  continued  to  study.  He  enjoyed  Orson  Pratt’s  class- 
work  in  astronomy,  science,  and  theology.  He  was  pleased 
to  know  personally  all  the  officials  of  the  Latter-day  Saint 
Church  and  entertained  most  of  them  in  his  home  (which 
we  children  appreciated).  Among  his  most  important 
positions  held  in  the  Church  were:  his  ordination  to  a 
Seventy  in  Nauvoo  by  Joseph  Young  in  the  30lh  Quorum 
and  services  as  first  counselor  to  President  W.  H.  Seeg- 
miller  in  the  Sevier  Stake.  He  also  labored  as  Sevier  Stake 
Presiding  Bishop  under  Presiding  Bishop  Edward  Hunter 
in  the  day  when  tithes  were  paid  in  produce  such  as  the 
tenth  load  of  hay,  a  tenth  calf,  a  tenth  bushel  of  wheat 
or  a  tenth  dozen  of  eggs.  All  of  these  had  to  be  dispensed 
or  properly  stored  by  the  sixteen  wards  of  the  Stake — which 
was  a  great  responsibility. 

In  1893,  our  Father  was  ordained  a  Patriarch  by  Apostle 
John  Henry  Smith. 

Among  his  truest  friends  were  the  Indians.  He  learned 
tire  names  of  their  Chieftains  when  he  joined  in  their  games 
at  the  Spring  fish-feasting  season  on  Timpanogos  (Provo) 
River  in  1819  while  the  pioneers  were  building  Fort  Utah. 
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He  studied  the  character  of  these  red  men  in  their  games 
and  as  their  suspicion  changed  to  confidence,  he  exchanged 
“bits'*  of  language  with  them.  Our  Father  always  contended 
that  the  lack  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  “Whites  '  caused 
all  the  trouble  with  Indians.  It  was  he,  as  Interpreter, 
whose  life  was  endangered  many  times,  who  learned  the 
facts.  His  life  was  saved  twice  by  Washear  I  Squash),  and 
once  by  Chief  Peteetneet.  The  relationship  of  "The  Great 
Spirit,”  “Big  White  Chief”  at  \\  ashington.  D.  C.,  and  the 
“White  Chief”  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  “Happy  Hunting 
Ground”  had  to  be  explained  patiently  so  many  limes.  It 
was  fortunate  that  our  Father's  sense  of  humor  was  his 
shock-absorber.  That  gift  he  has  handed  down  to  the  family. 

George  Washington  Bean  was  recognized  for  his  depend¬ 
ability,  fidelity  to  a  trust,  and  his  unswerving  testimony  to 
the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Divinity  of 
the  great  mission  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and  his 
successors.  He  was  a  kind  and  lovable  Father,  and  his 
powerful  humility  was  shown  in  all  his  marvelous  accom¬ 
plishments.  His  trust  in  God  was  genuine. 

May  we,  his  descendants  to  the  last  generation,  emulate 
his  power  of  faith  and  strength  of  character. 

Humbly, 

Your  Genealogist-Historian 
Flora  Bean  Horne. 
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Affectionately  Dedicated 


to  the 
Fam  ily  of 

George  Washington  Bean 


a  Pioneer  of  1847 


AutoLiograpliv  of 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BEAN 

P art  I 

INTRODUCTION 
Ancestral  Background 

Before  beginning  the  story  of  my  eventful  life,  I  must 
make  it  clear  that  it  will  be  a  candid  narration  of  facts, 
without  frills  or  furbelows,  or  boastfulness,  given  in  humble 
gratitude  for  the  preservation  of  my  life  on  many  occasions. 

As  the  background  to  any  picture  adds  value  to  the 
subject,  so  likewise  does  the  home  enhance  the  value  of 
the  individual;  hence  I  can  proudly  say,  “I  was  born  of 
goodly  parents.”  My  father,  James  Bean,  was  a  Kentuckian, 
born  in  Elkton,  Christian  County,  March  3,  1804,  the  son 
of  William  and  Anna  Bucalew  Bean.  Mother’s  name  was 
Elizabeth  Lewis,  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah  McCoy 
Lewis,  horn  in  Lincoln  County,  Missouri,  September  22, 
1803.  They  were  sheltered  in  Forts  during  the  War  of 
1812  in  the  then  frontier  region  of  St.  Charles  County, 
Missouri.  Their  parents  took  an  active  part  in  defense  of 
that  section  which  was  subjected  to  neighboring  Indian 
tribes  and  War  incursions. 

My  parents  were  married  July  27,  1824,  in  Lincoln 
County,  Missouri,  and  about  two  years  or  so  thereafter, 
removed  to  Quincy,  Adams  Co.,  Illinois.  Quincy  was  then 
a  collection  of  ten  or  twelve  lorr  houses  near  the  bank  of 

O 

the  Mississippi  river.  The  somewhat  noted  John  Wood 
was  the  most  celebrated  “Nick  of  the  Woods”  and  soon 
became  quite  wealthy  selling  homesites,  or  plantations,  to 
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refugees.  He  was  Mayor  of  Quincy  and  later  Governor  of 
Illinois,  but  he  finally  died  a  poor  man  in  1880. 

My  parents  purchased  “a  right  smart  passel  of  land5' 
twelve  miles  north  of  Quincy,  which  contained  a  woodland, 
nut  grove,  meadow  and  hayland,  farmland  and  truck  gardens. 
Some  of  our  neighbors  were  builders,  and  they  soon  aided 
Father  in  building  tenant  houses  and  barns,  using  timber 
from  their  own  woodland.  Sendee  was  paid  for  in  products, 
grains,  sheep  and  cattle. 

There  were  seven  children  in  our  family,  viz:  William, 
the  eldest,  was  born  in  Lincoln  County,  Missouri,  29th  of 
July,  1825,  and  died  in  Adams  County,  Illinois,  February 
17,  1842.  Kancv  was  also  born  in  Lincoln  County,  Mo., 
December  14,  1826. 

Sarah  Ann  was  born  October  31,  1828,  in  Adams  County, 
Illinois.  She  is  the  sister  who  married  William  Wallace 
Casper  who  joined  the  Mormon  Battalion  at  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa  in  1846,  and  whose  wagon  and  two  yoke  of  oxen  I 
drove  to  bring  her  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1847. 

James  Addison,  my  younger  brother,  was  born  in  Mendon, 
Adams  County,  Illinois,  March  11,  1834.  Mary  Elizabeth 
was  also  born  in  Mendon,  May  17,  1837.  Cornelia  was 
born  in  1839,  in  Mendon  and  died  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
in  1846. 


Early  Life  and  Home  Surroundings 

I  was  born  in  Mendon,  April  1,  1831. 

My  father  had  two  brothers,  William  and  Garrett,  and 
a  sister  Mary  we  called  Aunt  Polly.  They  all  removed  from 
Mi  ssouri  to  llli  nois,  William  later  going  to  Council  Binds, 
Iowa.  It  is  fair  to  say  these,  my  people,  were  strong,  cour¬ 
ageous  characters,  but  not  odicc-sceking  politicians. 

My  early  life  wTas  spent  in  keeping  the  buckets  filled  with 
fresh  water  from  the  spring  for  “Ma”,  seeing  the  cows  and 
horses  had  bay  in  the  mangers,  and  keeping  the  cedar  wood 
in  kitchen  box  and  pine  logs  for  fireplace,  etc.,  for  “Pa  .  We 
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had  our  riding  ponies,  and  Sunday  buggy.  We  all  learned 
to  ride  and  drive  horses,  yes,  and  to  shoot  a  gun  for  self 
protection  if  Negroes  and  their  masters,  Indians  or  undesir- 


JAMKS  and 
Nancy, 


ELIZABETH 
Sarah  Ann, 


LEWIS  BEAN  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN 

George  \\  James  A.,  and  Mary  E. 


aides  might  appear  unannounced.  1  endured  the  jibes  of 
“I'a’s  shadow  to  glean  information  on  the  business  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  cattle  raising  from  his  counseling  with  li is  men.  I 
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was  all  ears  and  eyes,  and  always  have  been  when  there  is 
anything  to  learn.  Our  intelligent  mother  kept  bad  words 
washed  from  our  tongues,  and  ended  children’s  quarrels  by 
finding  jobs  far  apart.  “A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,” 
she  would  say.  Our  home  was  wholesome  and  had  many 
conveniences,  because  Father  was  a  builder  and  cabinet¬ 
maker  and  leader  in  the  community.  We  had  indoor  and 
outdoor  entertainments.  When  I  first  beat  father  at  the 
game  of  checkers,  I  think  I  grew  a  foot  taller.  My  parents 
were  strictly  religious,  each  being  a  member  of  a  popular 
Church — Father  a  Methodist  and  Mother  a  Presbyterian: 
consequently,  their  children  had  the  privilege  of  association 
with  the  ministers  of  both  denominations. 

We  became  early  impressed  with  religious  influences,  for 
our  Sabbath  school  training  was  not  neglected.  The  village 
of  Mendon  two  miles  from  our  farm  was  peopled  with 
settlers  of  the  old  Puritan  type  from  New  England  Stales 
who  were  descendants  of  those  who  burned  witches  two 
hundred  years  before.  We  further  found,  by  association  with 
these  people,  that  the  real  original  abolitionist  spirit  pre¬ 
vailed  with  them,  and  that  little  Mendon,  sometimes  called 
Fairfield,  was  an  underground  station  from  the  State  of 
Missouri  to  Canada,  and  more  than  once  in  my  boyhood 
days  1  obtained  a  glimpse  of  runaway  negroes,  peeping  out 
from  Deacon  Stillman’s  barn,  or  neighbor  Fowler’s  cellar. 
This  was  about  1840  to  M4.  Sometimes  the  owners  of  the 
runaway  slaves  would  be  in  pursuit,  and  at  one  time  a  man 
named  Lovejoy  was  killed  by  the  exasperated  Missourians, 
which  circumstance  created  quite  an  excitement  at  the  lime 
and  was  used  to  some  extent  for  political  purposes  afterward. 

In  the  Fall  of  1839  the  expulsion  of  “Mormons”  from 
Missouri  look  place  as  per  Governor  L.  W.  Boggs’  Exter¬ 
minating  Order.  The  city  of  Quincy  and  Adams  County, 
generally,  became  the  temporary  lodging  place  for  many  of 
that  persecuted  people.  Every  sheltered  nook  and  corner 
wras  filled  with  those  homeless  exiles.  My  father,  having 
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added  to  his  lands  and  improvements  for  some  time,  was 
possessed  of  several  houses  and  cabins  which  were  for  a 
time  filled  with  these  people.  I  remember  especially  the 
families  of  Jonathan  L.  Harvey  and  Mathew  W  av,  Alexander 
Williams,  who  lived  on  l  ncle  Esaias  Edwards  farm  and 
George  W.  Gee  and  his  wife  who  was  a  sister  of  Elias  Smith 
as  well  as  a  cousin  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 


Brother  Gee  taught  school  for  our  District,  and  I  recollect 
the  shock  it  fairly  gave  us  when  it  leaked  out  that  his  wife 
was  a  cousin  of  ;‘Jo  Smith*’.  W  hat  a  risk  of  contamination 


we  were  m 
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Teachers  and  Schools 

In  1840  George  Clyman  taught  our  school.  He  was  part 
Indian,  yet  a  good  teacher  when  sober.  But  always  on 
Monday  forenoons  he  was  very  cross  and  sometimes  fairly 
brutal  in  his  treatment  of  the  children  for  the  least  offense, 
th  is  being  the  effect  of  his  drunken  spree  Saturdav  and 
Sunday.  He  covenanted  not  to  drink  on  five  school  days  and 
kept  it  faithfully. 

During  Clyman’s  term  of  school  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  occurred  which  very  likely  changed  the  current  of 
our  lives  as  a  family.  It  was  this:  Alexander  Williams,  one 
of  the  Missouri  exiles,  although  a  man  of  some  family,  being 
very  illiterate  as  to  book  knowledge,  became  possessed  of  a 
desire  to  learn  reading,  writing  and  grammar  at  our  school; 
and  thus  in  the  classes  became  associated  with  us,  the  Bean 
child  ren.  He  was  very  earnest  and  devoted  to  his  lessons, 
but  very  awkward,  having  been  brought  up  among  the 
darkies  of  Tennessee.  He  was  kind  to  all  and,  being  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  great  deal  of  personal  magnetism  as  well  as  with 
the  spirit  of  the  true  gospel,  he  gentlv  exercised  the  latter 
spirit  in  his  associations  with  us,  until  we  became  his  fast 
friends  and  we  invited  him  to  our  house. 
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Conversion  and  Baptism  of  Parents  and  Family 

My  parents  being  very  religious  and  our  visitor  more  so, 
it  was  not  long  until  comparisons  began  to  be  made.  My 
Mother  being  a  good  talker  and  quite  a  scriptorian,  soon 
became  very  much  surprised  at  the  clearness  of  his  views 
and  explanations  of  the  scriptures.  This  was  followed  by 
other  visits  and  the  Bible  began  to  be  understood  by  my 
parents  in  an  entirely  new  light.  Elder  Williams  obtained 
the  privilege  of  preaching  in  our  schoolhouse  through  the 
influence  of  Father,  as  one  of  the  trustees. 

The  result  of  it  all  was  that  in  May,  1841,  Elder  Williams 
baptized  Father  and  Mother  and  my  sister  \ane\  into  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and  also  uncle 
Esaias  Edwards  and  wife,  Reuben  Carter  and  wife.  Joseph 
Kelly  and  wife,  notwithstanding  the  determined  opposition 
of  the  sectarian  priests,  especialh  Rev.  Win.  H.  Pyper, 
Methodist,  and  Rev.  Stockton.  The  former  minister  chal¬ 
lenged  Elder  Williams  to  a  debate,  thinking  no  doubt  to 
demolish  him  with  large  words  and  learned  sayings,  know¬ 
ing  that  Elder  Williams  was  uneducated.  The  battle  came 
off  at  our  bouse,  the  whole  neighborhood  being  present. 
It  resulted  in  a  victory  for  truth,  and  on  July  12,  1841, 
sister  Sarah  Ann  and  myself  were  baptized  b\  Joseph  Kelly. 

The  previous  year  was  the  great  campaign  of  “Tippecanoe 
and  Tyler”  or  in  other  words,  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Harrison  was 
candidate  for  President.  This  first  one  in  my  memory  is 
very  vivid  to  this  day.  The  great  procession  of  people  and 
flags  and  banners,  log  cabins  on  wheels,  the  raccoons  and 
hard  cider,  paraded  our  country  towns  and  cities.  My 
Father  was  a  Whig,  which  was  the  successful  ticket  that  time. 

The  people  generally  ignored  the  Gospel  in  its  simplicity 
and  plainness  as  given  by  Elder  W  illiams,  as  only  those  four 
families  were  then  converted,  I  believe. 

Oh  \es,  my  grandmother.  Anna  Bucalew  (Bean)  Edwards 
was  also  converted.  She  was  born  in  Burke  Co.,  \.  C.,  2 3 1 1  i 
of  Oct.,  1784,  and  died  in  1816  in  Illinois.  She  married 
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William  Bean,  my  grandfather,  in  Kentucky,  where  Father. 
Aunt  Polly  Crow  and  Uncle  Garrett  were  born.  They  moved 
to  Missouri  in  1808,  where  grandfather  died  in  Oct.  1809, 
just  two  months  before  Uncle  William  was  born.  1  don’t 
remember  much  about  them  only  as  my  parents  talked  about 
them,  except  grandma,  who  married  Andrew  Edwards  and 
had  nine  children.  They  came  to  Adams  Countv,  too,  about 
1826-7,  and  lived  near  us. 

Religious  Persecutions  Drive  Saints  to  Nauvoo 

There  was  nothing  unusual  occurred  with  me  during  our 
stay  in  Adams  County  unless  I  mention  that  when  ten  years 
old  I  was  noted  for  having  a  pood  memory,  and  learning  m\ 
lessons  well  at  school.  Being  somewhat  of  a  religious  turn  of 
mind,  a  champion  speller,  also  good  in  arithmetic  and 
grammar,  I  would  often  go  five  miles  to  spell  down  a  whole 
school.  I  found  by  studying  the  root  words  that  I  could 
spell  and  define  any  words  coming  from  that  original  word. 
My  memory  became  strong  by  repeating  to  Mother  and 
schoolmates  what  I  had  learned  or  read.  Frequently  re¬ 
hearsing  the  various  subjects  stored  them  in  my  mind.  I 
be  gan  my  reading  habit  at  that  age. 

About  this  time  the  mob  spirit  prevailed  to  some  extent 
and  a  new  gathering  place  had  been  established  about  forty 
miles  from  where  we  resided,  at  a  place  called  Commerce, 
on  the  Mississippi  River  in  Hancock  County.  The  members 
of  the  Church  were  advised  to  gather  there  as  fast  as  possible 
and  assist  in  the  building  of  the  Temple  which  the  Prophet 
Joseph  had  already  commenced.  Uncle  Esaias  Edwards  sold 
out  and  moved  to  Nauvoo.  also  Joseph  Kell\  and  Reuben 
Carter’s  families,  leaving  us  in  Adams  County — not  because 
we  were  not  anxious  to  gather  with  the  Saints,  but  for  the 
reason  that  father's  houses  and  farms  were  quite  valuable 
and  a  purchaser  could  not  readil\  he  found.  However,  we 
made  a  start  for  a  home  near  Golden's  Point,  five  miles 
below  the  fast  growing  City  of  the  Saints,  which  was  now 
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called  Nauvoo  the  Beautiful.  Father  and  I  labored  there  on 
the  farm  two  or  three  months  at  different  times,  put  up  a 
log  cabin  on  some  land  near  the  river  and  did  some  work 
on  the  Nauvoo  Temple.  Besides  this  we  attended  the  con¬ 
ferences  and  celebrations  on  public  days  and  were  thus  able 
to  see  the  Prophet  and  learned  to  love  him  and  leading 
members  of  the  Church.  Meanwhile  we  children  had  a 
chance  to  go  to  school  of  winters  and  were  counted  on  bv 
our  teachers  as  being  very  apt  to  learn  in  the  ordinarv 
English  branches  being  taught.  Here,  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  I  again  took  pleasure  in  spelling  down  the  whole 
school,  except  my  own  brother  and  sisters.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  and  a  half  years  my  school  days  closed  forever. 

By  this  time  mob  violence  increased.  Joseph  Smith,  our 
Prophet,  and  his  brother.  Patriarch  Hyrum  Smith,  were 
martyred  by  a  cold-blooded  mob  on  June  27.  Id44,  at 
Carthage  Jail,  and  other  depredations  were  committed, 
which  made  it  urgent  that  the  Saints  get  to  Nauvoo  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Father  finally  sold  his  property  in  Adams  County,  indi¬ 
rectly  to  Elder  John  Taylor,  Joseph  Cain  being  agent  and 
the  Ivins’  interested  someway. 

Our  former  exile  tenants  had  long  since  gathered  in  and 
about  Nauvoo,  and  we  had  extended  acquaintance  over  to 
Bear  Creek  Branch  where  Jefferson  Hunt  presided.  The 
Caspers,  Miles  and  others  formed  the  branch  for  a  time. 
We  look  our  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  and  placed  them  on  the 
rangi'  near  our  place  five  miles  below  Nauvoo,  but  our 
family  moved  right  into  the  City,  renting  rooms  of  Chandler 
Holbrook  on  Mulholland  Street,  one  mile  east  of  the  Temple. 
Wc  then  commenced  to  build  a  brick  house  two  blocks 
south  of  the  'Pom pie.  also  opened  a  farm  of  BO  acres  and 
20  acres  woodland,  four  miles  northeast  of  the  Citv  on 
the  old  La  llarpc  road  adjoining  Elder  John  Taylor’s  farm. 
We  ploughed  the  prairie  and  raised  20  acres  of  sod  corn, 
besides  building  a  small  home.  I  was  put  on  to  the  Temple 
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work  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  enemies  were  alert  and 
determined  to  hinder  the  work.  I  got  in  about  three  months 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  most  of  the  time  on  the  roof 
and  tower  handling  timbers.  Then  the  mobbings  and  burn¬ 
ings  took  place  in  September  of  this  year  (1815)  down  in 
Highland  Branch  and  Green  Plains,  Lima  and  other  places. 
Hundreds  of  houses  were  burned,  stock  driven  off  and  crops 
destroyed.  The  Sheriff  of  Hancock  County,  Jacob  B.  Back- 
enstos,  called  out  many  citizens  as  a  posse  to  slop  these 
depredations  but  did  not  succeed  until  Captain  Stephen  A. 
Markham  mustered  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  as  a 
posse.  I  was  one  of  that  number  and  we  rode  almost  night 
and  day  on  horseback,  with  arms  and  full  equipment  for 
service,  and  soon  scattered  the  wicked  hosts  of  Satan  —some 
fleeing  into  the  State  of  Missouri  before  the\  fell  safe. 

This  was  my  first  real  public  service,  at  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  and  a  half  years;  being  large  of  stature  and  well 
equipped,  I  did  my  full  share  of  duty  for  five  days  and 
nights.  After  this  I  did  perform  guard  duty  at  nights  all 
winter  about  the  streets  of  Nauvoo. 

Family  Sorrow  in  Adams  County,  Illinois 

Some  sorrow  came  into  our  famil\  while  in  Adams 
County.  My  oldest  brother,  William,  died  the  17th  of 
February,  1842,  being  afflicted  with  brain  fever.  About 
this  time  my  oldest  sister  Nanc),  aged  sixteen,  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  marry  Thomas  J.  \\  illiams,  a  school  teacher  that 
boarded  at  our  house.  He  seemed  to  resent  her  baptism  and 
even  scoffed  at  her  religious  fervor,  and  refused  to  go  to 
Nauvoo  with  the  Saints.  A  separation  resulted  and  he  was 
given  custody  of  their  little  Elizabeth,  who  was  taken  to 
Warsaw,  Illinois.* 

*  Elizabeth  married  Georjze  Porter  Walker,  a  wealthy  man  of 
Warsaw.  They  had  two  children,  tin*  regulation  family  in  the  world 
now.  The  Walkers  were  visited  by  \  ietor  E.  Bean,  my  son,  on  bis 
return  from  a  mission  to  Pennsylvania  in  1886. 

Nancy  later  married  a  Mormon  Battalion  Boy,  Zachariah  B. 
Becker,  and  raised  a  fine  family  in  Parowan,  twelve  children.  She 
died  in  Parowan,  Utah,  Mar.  3,  1903. 
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My  second  sister,  Sarah  Aim,  married  William  Wallace 
Casper  in  Adams  County,  who  had  been  baptized  and  came 
to  Nauvoo  with  the  family. 

Saints  Prepare  to  Go  Y/esi 

My  soldier  service  in  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  or  Col.  Stephen 
Markham  s  posse,  was  an  important  chapter  of  my  experi¬ 
ences.  We  virtually  captured  the  towns  of  Warsaw  and 
Carthage,  aided  by  several  hundred  infantry  in  wagons  from 
Nauvoo.  But  few'  arrests  were  made,  however,  as  the  mob- 
bers  hid  until  they  could  cross  the  Mississippi  River  into 
Missouri. 

In  the  Fall  of  1815.  owing  to  mob  pressure,  our  Church 
authorities,  with  President  Brigham  \oung  at  the  head, 
were  obliged  to  agree  to  move  to  the  W  est  next  spring 
and  give  up  our  beautiful  City  with  all  its  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings  and  take  whatever  we  could  <ret  for  our  homes  and 
hard-earned  improvements  and  become  exiles  and  wanderers 
in  the  great  and  unexplored  West. 

One  of  the  first  moves  toward  our  departure  was  the 
organization  of  all  the  families  into  companies  of  fifty  each 
with  a  Captain  over  ail,  and  one  over  each  ten.  These 
details  were  made  for  suitable  workers  in  the  shops,  and 
in  all  lines  necessary  to  aid  our  successful  and  speedy 
removal.  In  the  spring,  those  who  had  teams  and  wragons 
assisted  the  families  to  move  into  Nauvoo  from  outlying 
settlements.  Corn,  vegetables,  products  of  all  kinds  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  sustenance  of  man  or  beast  were  carefully 
gathered;  while  tailors,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths  and  wagon 
makers  were  busy  almost  night  and  da\. 

My  father  belonged  to  Capt.  Shadrack  Roundv’s  Com¬ 
pany,  so  1  was  detailed  to  go  over  into  Iowa  to  Sugar  Creek 
on  the  Half  Breed  tract,  as  it  was  called,  there  being  no 
particular  owner,  to  cut  and  prepare  wagon  timber  of  white 
oak  and  hickory  that  grew  there  in  abundance.  1  had  for 
companions  George  Mayers  and  Ily  W  oolsey,  the  latter 
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about  as  worthless  a  customer  as  you  could  see.  We  worked 
a  month  and  boarded  at  old  father  Kessman’s  and  nearly 
starved,  as  no  one  knew  how  to  cook.  Besides,  some  of 
them  were  shaking  with  the  ague  every  day,  and  young  fel¬ 
lows  do  get  hungry. 

The  timber  we  hauled  nine  miles  to  the  River  and  boated 
it  across.  I  also  gathered  corn  on  Miles  Anderson's  farm 
in  Iowa  and  shipped  the  same  by  boat. 

In  November,  1845,  I  was  recommended  by  the  brethren 
and  ordained  a  Seventy  by  Joseph  ’Young  and  others  and 
placed  in  the  30th  Quorum.  I  was  just  fourteen  years  and 
seven  months  old,  but  I  learned  much  during  the  winter  by 
strictly  attending  my  quorum  meetings. 

During  this  season  I  managed  most  of  the  family  business 
as  most  of  the  folks  were  ill.  Father  Cahoon,  on  the  north 
of  us,  was  a  good  neighbor.  Apostates  and  mobs  still 
caused  trouble  for  the  Saints  and  there  were  urgent  calls 
for  means  and  men  to  complete  the  Nauvoo  Temple,  so  the 
Saints  could  receive  their  desired  blessings  before  they  had 
to  leave  it. 

Father  contributed  pretty  liberally  and  1  worked  again 
about  five  months  on  the  building,  and  early  in  January, 
1846,  Ephraim  K.  Hanks,  William  Cory  and  I  worked  in  the 
outer  court  of  the  Temple  running  a  windlass,  drawing  up 
the  wood  and  water  needed  to  carry  on  the  endowments 
then  being  carried  on,  or  administered  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  Temple.  We  worked  there  for  about  six  weeks,  and 
then  we  workers  received  our  endowments,  although  I  was 
not  yet  fifteen  years  of  age.  I  had  learned  much  during  the 
winter  in  my  association  with  good  men — that  sin  and  self 
opinions  did  not  agree  with  God’s  laws.  One  case  was  the 
trial  and  expulsion  of  Hiram  Stratton  for  adultery  while  in 
Missouri;  and  another  case,  Dr.  Sanger  was  tried  and  ex¬ 
pelled  for  apostaev,  for  following  James  J.  Strang;  and 
before  we  got  through  with  his  case,  our  senior  President, 
Gehial  Savage  manifested  similar  symptoms,  so  Brothers 
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Cooley,  Brown,  McKenzie  and  Cain  had  lo  come  forward 
and  had  the  unpleasant  task  of  dealing  with  him  likewise. 
Thus  it  was  with  our  30th  Quorum  in  those  trying  days  of 
our  expulsion  from  that  lovely  City  and  home  and  resting 
place  for  the  Lord’s  persecuted  children  for  only  a  few 
short  years.  But  I  have  always  felt  that  those  trying  scenes 
were  of  great  benefit  to  those  who  sought  to  profit  by  them. 

During  my  guard  service  that  fall  and  winter  on  the 
streets  of  Nauvoo,  I  gained  much  experience  with  such  fine 
men  as  Hosea  Stout,  Jesse  B.  Hunter,  Elias  Gardner.  Jere¬ 
miah  Willy,  John  Scott  and  others.  I  also  took  three  degrees 
in  Masonry  at  the  Nauvoo  Lodge,  L.  N.  Scovil,  G.M.  (Grand 
Master)  but  always  thought  certain  parties  were  more  after 
the  S15  they  squeezed  out  of  my  unwilling  “Papa’’,  than 
for  any  other  cause,  as  1  have  found  that  the  Masonic  Older 
of  today  (1889)  ignores  good  Mormons. 

Exodus  of  Saints  from  Lovely  Nauvoo  Homes 

As  the  twenty  thousand  Latter-day  Saints  prepared  to 
leave  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  shops  and  homes  and  Temple 
and  foods  were  guarded.  The  Mississippi  river  was  open  to 
ferryboats  early  in  February,  1846.  so  we  helped  the  offi¬ 
cials  to  safety  into  Iowa.  About  the  20lh.  Father  had  me 

J 

fitted  up  to  proceed  with  the  Camp  of  Israel  in  starting  for 
the  wilderness.  After  ferrying  the  Church  leaders,  their 
families  and  effects  across  that  great  river,  we  younger  fry 
joined  the  ranks. 

I  had  a  good  outfit  as  my  father  had  not  been  long  in 
Nauvoo,  and  considered  better  off  than  many.  I  had  pro¬ 
visions,  tools,  clothing  and  fine  bedding,  but  the  second 
night  of  my  camping  in  Iowa,  someone  got  away  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  bacon,  two  blankets  and  an 
ox.  Someone  in  need.  1  guess.  \\  hilt'  the  great  plan  of 
organization  for  moving  west  was  made  in  Nauvoo,  arrang¬ 
ing  for  tens,  fifties,  and  hundreds,  each  to  he  presided  over 
by  a  captain,  some  adjustments  had  to  be  made  later,  as 
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those  following  the  authorities  crossed  the  River  as  soon  as 
each  group  arrived  at  the  ferry. 

Mississippi  River  Freezes 

The  first  location  of  the  Camp  of  those  religious  Exiles 
was  made  on  Sugar  Creek,  about  eight  miles  from  Montrose, 
in  Iowa.  Additions  were  daily  being  made  until  several 
hundred  families  congregated  in  the  woods,  where  fell,  about 
the  first  of  March,  the  heaviest  snow  of  the  winter.  As  a 
consequence  of  this,  the  Mississippi  River  was  again  closed 
with  heavy  ice,  and  hundreds  of  wagons  crossed  over  it 
from  the  Illinois  side  into  Iowa.  Our  Saints  were  busily 
engaged  in  piloting  teams  across  the  precarious  ice  for  eight 
days,  until  the  final  breakup  took  place.  Some  said  the  ice 
was  four  feet  thick. 

Hundreds  of  people  and  their  animals  were  quickly 
rescued  from  mobs.  As  the  ice  broke  into  large  chunks, 
some  animals  had  a  terrible  time  to  get  to  shore,  up  and 
down  the  river.  One  white  horse  was  frantic  in  trying  to 
stand  on  his  ice  boat,  until  men  on  shore  called  to  him  as  he 
came  near  shore  and  a  roper  pulled  him  onto  the  bank. 
This  closing  of  the  river  in  March  was  considered  an  anomaly 
in  the  local  history  of  the  River,  and  was  viewed  by  the 
Saints  as  a  special  interposition  of  Providence  in  their  be¬ 
half,  in  leaving  comfortable  homes  during  inclement  weather, 
to  find  a  place  of  safety  in  western  deserts.  One  fool  of 
snow  covered  the  ground.  The  cold  was  intense.  The  roads 
were  impassable  for  weeks.  W  e  pioneers  worked  for  farmers 
to  obtain  forage  for  teams  and  food  for  the  ‘‘Big  Camp  ' 
which  included  the  Church  authorities. 

We  made  rails,  fences,  barns,  houses,  husked  corn,  etc.. 
and  took  fodder,  hay,  corn  or  vegetables — anything  that 
could  .be  used  for  pay.  I  will  here  say  that  my  years' 
outfit  of  provisions  was  all  gone  ere  this,  some  stolen  at 
the  river  and  the  rest  used  in  general  needs.  Some  of  these 
days  were  about  as  sorry  times  as  I  ever  experienced.  My 
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good  old  Capt.  Houghton  of  our  Ten  had  backed  out  and 
gone  home  weeks  before  and  we  were  joined  by  James  \V. 
Cummings’  Ten  which  made  too  many. 

Brigham  Young  Leads  Camps  of  Israel 

Well,  the  Camps  moved  on,  crossing  the  Des  Moines 
River  at  Bonaparte,  and  shortly  after  laid  by  at  Richardson’s 
Point  where  it  rained  incessantly  for  two  weeks — much 
suffering  prevailed.  A  great  deal  of  grumbling,  and  in  some 
cases  almost  open  rebellion,  was  indulged  in.  Many  of  us 
were  obliged  to  lie  on  the  ground  and  would  get  soaking 
wet  almost  every  night. 

The  Pioneers’  Camp  got  short  of  rations,  and  supplies 
were  not  in  reach.  Roads  were  virtually  impassable  for 
some  lime  and  much  insubordination  manifested  itself,  as  a 
considerable  number  of  our  pioneers  were  pretty  rough  river 
hands  and  lumbermen,  not  used  to  being  controlled  by  any¬ 
one.  After  some  stormy  rough  talk,  the  Tens  of  Capt. 
Houghton  and  Capt.  Cummings  were  disbanded  and  allowed 
to  return  to  Nauvoo  or  otherwise  as  they  saw  fit.  Myself, 

Jo  Bates,  Hv  Fellows,  and  Ed.  Peck  returned,  making  the 
trip  by  walking  in  one  and  a  half  days,  that  took  us  six 
weeks  to  travel — between  sixlv  and  seventy  miles.  We  had 

"  *  I 

ten  cents  for  expenses  and  got  about  two  meals  in  that  time. 

Got  a  fillup  of  corn  pone  and  boiled  pork  of  Brother  John 
Wheeler  of  Nashville.  He  had  been  to  Farmington  to  mill. 

c  «-  -4 

On  arriving  at  the  Mississippi  River,  we  found  an  old  skiff, 
caulked  the  biggest  holes  with  some  of  our  clothes,  then  had 
to  work  for  our  lives  all  the  way  across  by  bailing  out 
water  with  our  hats.  However,  we  made  it  safel\,  for  which 
we  were  duly  thankful.  1  arrived  home  just  at  the  right 
time,  as  father  had  more  than  he  could  do.  He  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  go  west  as  soon  as  grass  started. 

Thus  ended  my  first  career  as  a  pioneer,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  Tens  identified  themselves  with  the  Main  Camp, 
many  having  relatives  there — a  few  left  the  Church,  some 
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went  back.  Here  is  a  partial  list  of  them:  Pete  Mungar. 
Thomas  Mungar,  Seth  Palmer,  Thomas  R.  Burns,  Price 
Nelson,  Morgan  Thomas,  Andrew  Fawkes,  William  W.  Rust. 
Josiali  P.  Martin,  John  Martin— our  two  Captains,  and  we 
four  who  returned.  I  will  sav  that  sometimes  we  were  re¬ 
duced  to  only  bread  made  of  parched  corn  meal,  which, 
when  somewhat  old  is  about  as  nourishing  as  so  much 

c 

sawdust  or  bran,  and  some  of  us  got  pretty  lean. 

Physical  Test  Proves  Blessing 

I  had  not  been  home  many  days  until  I  began  to  feel 
my  importance.  A  little  unpleasantness  arose  between  me 
and  Father,  and  I  left  home  and  went  across  the  River  April 
1st,  my  fifteenth  birthday,  and  got  a  job  unloading  a 
steamboat  at  Montrose,  onto  ‘"lighters”  (tow  boats)  in  order 
to  get  cargoes  over  the  rapids  between  here  and  Keokuk.  I 
received  fifty  cents  per  hour  and  did  my  part  right  along¬ 
side  of  big  Irishmen  twice  as  old  as  myself.  I  carried  four 
bushels  of  wheat  at  a  load  and  would  take  a  ‘"pig”  of  lead 
ore  in  each  hand.  Two  men  would  load  mv  wheat  sacks 
while  I  was  bent  over  to  get  it.  I  made  a  few  dollars  this 
wav  and  got  more  money  than  I  ever  had  before  and  got 
over  my  pet  and  returned  home  and  took  hold  of  duly  as 
well  as  ever. 

Before  this  mv  sister  Sarah  Ann  had  married  William 
Wallace  Casper  and  they  joined  in  preparations  for  the 
move.  We  fitted  up  with  three  wagons  and  ox  teams,  two 
or  three  horses,  several  cows,  and  a  flock  of  sheep.  We  had 
parched  a  lot  of  corn  and  boxed  it  up  together  with  our 
Hour,  in  well-made  pine  boxes  about  four  feet  long  and 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches  wide  and  deep.  This  we  did  as 
sacks  were  not  plentiful,  and  besides  the)  would  easil\  wear 
out  and  we  were  fitting  up  for  vears  of  sojourn  in  the 
Mo  un tains  before  a  time  of  replenishing  might  come  to  us. 

The  only  comfort  we  had  in  leaving  our  newly  built 
home  in  Nauvoo,  and  our  farms  and  cattle,  was,  that  Joseph 
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our  Prophet  saw  in  vision  our  homes  in  the  Mountains  a 
year  or  so  before  he  was  martyred.  He  knew  another 
Prophet  would  be  raised  up  to  lead  us  there.  We  had  faith 
that  his  prophecy  would  come  true,  and  we  faced  the  W  est 
unafraid.  Always  remember,  Prophets  of  the  Lord  see  and 
reveal  things,  and  poets  imagine  and  picture  them  when 
inspired. 

May  1,  1846,  as  we  crossed  the  great  Father  of  W  aters, 
the  Mississippi  river,  on  our  westward  journey,  1  had  a 
chance  to  show  the  kind  of  extraordinary  service  their 
fifteen  year  old  strippling  did- — two  men  placing  two  two- 
bushels  of  wheal  on  a  stooping  man's  shoulders,  as  he  grips 
the  lead  ore  in  his  hands — a  terrible  load  1  tell  you. 

Our  Journey  to  Council  Bluffs 

W7e  were  quite  discouraged  not  having  realized  anything 
from  our  companies"  winter  of  preparation,  and  but  little 
from  our  real  property.  The  great  body  of  the  Saints  was 
on  the  move  by  this  time,  while  the  first  company  had 
located  a  farm  at  Garden  Grove  on  the  Chariton  River.  W  e 
moved  on  slowly  yet  we  overtook  the  Big  Camp  on  Grand 
River,  where  we  stopped  and  commenced  breaking  prairie 
land  and  putting  in  sod  corn.  A  call  was  here  made  by 
President  Young  for  assistance  to  send  the  Twelve  Apostles 
and  others  right  on  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  beyond,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  while  others  could  remain  behind  and 
raise  a  crop.  This  place,  Mt.  Pisgah,  was  organized  with 
WTlliain  Huntington  as  President.  My  father  turned  two 
yoke  of  oxen  to  assist  Dr.  W  illard  Richards  and  took  an 
order  on  the  Temple  Committee  of  Nauvoo  for  two  yoke 
to  replace  them.  As  we  were  not  doing  much  and  not  liking 
our  Pisgah  location,  it  was  made  up  that  I  and  my  brother- 
in-law,  W  illiam  W.  Casper,  should  take  the  order  and  go 
back  to  Nauvoo  for  the  cattle. 

June  1st,  we  started  on  foot  for  a  tramp  of  two  hundred 
miles  and  made  it  in  five  and  a  half  days.  We  met  about 
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nine  hundred  wagons  moving  west  and  had  a  good  time  on 
the  trip,  answered  hundreds  of  questions  and  ate  five  or 
six  times  a  day,  always  meeting  friends  in  every  company. 

We  reached  Nauvoo  in  the  very  niche  of  time,  for  the 
committee  was  just  receiving  some  stock  on  the  sale  of  Dr. 
Richards’  properly  and  they  promptly  turned  o\er  four  head 
of  cattle  on  the  order.  Bros.  A.  W.  Babbitt,  Joseph  L. 
Haywood  and  David  Fullmer  were  the  Committee.  It 
seemed  like  a  Providential  occurrence  and  served  to 
strengthen  our  faith.  Casper  took  the  cattle  and  started 
hack  in  a  few  days  towards  Pisgah,  then  on  to  Council 
Bluffs  where  the  family  located,  and  on  the  16th  of  July,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Mormon  Battalion. 

Family  and  Personal  Experiences 

I  went  down  to  Adams  County  near  mv  old  home  and 
hired  out  at  $12  per  month  to  old  James  Hull,  then  to  his 
son-in-law  John  Kramer,  and  Josiah  Coleman.  When  I 
went  to  the  Riddle  boys,  I  took  chills  and  fever,  so  did  not 
stay  long  hut  started  out  to  visit  relatives.  I  had  saved 
about  $30.00  besides  getting  a  good  suit  of  clothes.  I  went 
to  Quincy  and  Payson  to  sec  mother’s  folks,  the  Lewises. 
Then  I  went  up  to  Northern  Missouri  to  see  mother’s  other 
brothers  and  sisters:  John,  James,  Lemuel,  Zachariah,  Sarah 
Lewis  Carter,  and  Isophenia  Lewis  Crook.  I  spent  October 
up  on  the  Fabius  and  Wyaconda  Rivers  in  Northern  Scot¬ 
land  County,  Missouri.  Her  brother  John  had  me  with  him 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  visiting,  shooting  squirrels,  gathering 
nuts,  etc.  1  then  started  across  the  country  on  foot  for 
Nauvoo,  traveled  through  a  thinly  settled  country,  crossed 
the  Fabius  and  Wyaconda  rivers  to  Sugar  Creek  and  Mon¬ 
trose,  Iowa.  On  arriving  there  1  learned  the  particulars  of 
the  battle  .of  Nauvoo  between  the  mobbers  and  the  few 
Mo  rmon  citizens  remaining  there  not  able  to  move  with  the 
main  body  of  the  Saints.  I  went  out  into  the  hollow  north 
of  Montrose  where  those  wretched  poor,  sickly  and  helpless 
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people  had  been  dumped  without  shelter  or  food,  and  here 
I  saw  the  evidences  of  the  recent  Providential  visitation  of 
quails  right  into  the  Camp  of  those  hundreds  of  weak, 
hungry  exiles,  which  circumstance  was  to  me  as  plain  an 
interposition  of  our  Heavenly  Father  in  behalf  of  his 
afflicted  children  as  the  similar  occurrence  was  in  olden 
times  in  the  wilderness  of  Zion. 

Here  I  engaged  to  come  across  to  Council  Bluffs,  with 
Col.  Johnson  from  Texas,  a  good  Church  member,  who  had 
arrived  too  late  for  the  general  move.  I  found  that  he  had 
six  or  seven  wagons  loaded,  very  poor  teams,  no  good 
teamsters,  and  it  was  now  the  latter  days  of  November.  I 
felt  sure  he  would  never  get  across  those  bleak  prairies 
of  Western  Iowa  at  this  late  season  and  gave  up  troubling 
him.  I  went  over  into  Nauvoo  and  met  with  an  old  neighbor. 
Stephen  H.  Goddard,  who  wras  just  pulling  out  for  the  West 
writh  one  voke  of  oxen  and  wanon.  wife  and  twro  daughters. 

j  c>  '  c 

My  knowdedge  of  the  route  and  being  a  good  teamster  wras 
a  great  help  to  our  progress  and  we  reached  the  Missouri 
Bottom  on  December  1st.  Brother  Goddard  was  chorister 
at  Nauvoo. 

My  parents  were  found  located  in  what  wTas  called  Miller’s 
Hollow,  1%  miles  above  Kanesville,  hut  later  called  Council 
Bluffs. 

Brother  Goddard  went  on  to  W  inter  Quarters  on  the  w’est 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  afterwards  called  Florence. 

I  found  my  folks  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition. 
Father  was  off  in  Missouri  one  hundred  miles  away  seeking 
for  bread  and  other  provisions.  Mother  was  sick.  Casper 
had  gone  with  the  Mormon  Battalion,  his  wife  and  child 
were  sick,  my  brother  James  A.,  and  sister  Mary  Klizabeth. 
age  ten  years,  were  sick  in  bed,  and  my  youngest  sister 
had  died  twro  months  before,  aped  seven  years.  Her  name 
was  Cornelia.  Nancy,  the  eldest,  was  the  only  one  well 
enough  to  wait  upon  them.  To  make  matters  worse,  they 
had  nothing  whatever  for  sick  people  to  cat  or  for  medicine. 
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Dozens  of  neighbors  had  died  with  scurvy  and  blackleg  be¬ 
cause  of  no  vegetables  or  decent  food,  and  the  sight  of  my 
loved  ones  being  in  this  condition  with  nothing  but  corn, 
pounded  in  a  mortar,  for  food,  and  no  one  strong  enough  to 
pound  it,  was  pitiful.  I  was  strong  and  fat  and  had  some 
little  cash  left,  so  I  swung  the  pestle  in  the  mortar  to  good 
advantage  for  immediate  needs  and  next  day  went  on  horse¬ 
back  to  Sarpee  Trading  Post,  ten  miles  away,  where  I  got 
some  white  flour,  dried  fruit,  sugar,  tea,  rice,  etc.,  things 
that  the  half  starved  people  could  use.  Father  had  been 
obliged  to  sell  his  sheep,  though  most  of  them  were  lost 
during  sickness — no  one  to  care  for  them.  He  also  sold  the 
mare,  last  of  our  horses,  also  the  feather  beds,  plows,  etc., 
for  food,  medicine,  etc. 

Row  happy  I  was  to  get  home  in  time  to  save  my  family 
from  almost  certain  death.  They  picked  up  quite  rapidly. 
Father  returned  from  Missouri  in  a  few  days  and  brought 
plenty  of  flour  and  pork  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  house¬ 
hold  which  by  this  time  were  all  getting  appetites.  Health, 
peace  and  plenty  was  our  portion  again,  it  seemed  imminent, 
for  which  we  gave  thanks. 

Father  and  I  look  another  journey  to  Missouri  before 
Christmas — went  as  far  as  St.  Joe  to  work  awhile.  We 
made  fences,  rails,  hauled  logs,  etc.  We  did  pretty  well 
and  returned  with  a  load  for  two  yoke  of  oxen,  of  pork, 
flour,  meal  and  corn.  W  e  had  parts  of  three  families  in  our 
cabin,  Sarah  Ann  and  babe,  Nancy  and  babe,  besides 
father,  mother,  Jim,  Mary  and  myself  to  feed. 

Upon  our  return  to  the  “Bluffs  ’,  we  cleared  off  ten  acres 
of  timberland,  made  rails  and  fenced  it,  and  put  in  corn. 

Final  Start  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 

Sarah  Ann’s  husband,  William  W.  Casper,  who  shoul¬ 
dered  his  musket  in  the  Mormon  Battalion,  was  sending 
his  soldier  money  to  his  family,  like  the  other  men  did, 
and  this  aided  us  materially  in  preparing  to  go  west.  It 
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was  decided  that  I  get  ready  to  take  Sarah  Ann  to  the 
Mountains  in  the  first  emigration  company,  so  her  husband 
would  not  have  to  return  to  the  Bluffs  to  get  his  family,  as 
the  Battalion  marched  to  California  and  mi  slit  meet  them  in 
the  new  Pioneer  Camp  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  by  this  time  were  about  well  and  aided  in 
getting  supplies  together  to  last  one  and  a  half  years. 

Mother  worked  cheerfully,  apparently,  but  I  knew  her 
dear  heart  was  sad  at  the  thought  of  another  parting. 

*  According  to  plans,  on  June  13,  1847,  I  took  two  yoke 
of  oxen — and  Casper  s  wagon,  his  cow,  bedding,  provi¬ 
sions  for  over  a  year  in  a  desert  home,  placed  sister 
Sarah  and  babe  on  the  springseat  of  the  wagon,  with  a  faith 
that  the  goodbyes  were  but  for  a  year  when  all  would  be 
together  again. 

We  reached  Elkhorn  eighteen  miles  west  of  Winter  Quar¬ 
ters  as  the  Companies  were  being  formed.  It  was  our  good 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  Captain  Jedediah  M.  Grant’s  One 
hundred,  Captain  Willard  Snow’s  Fifty,  and  Father  John 
Vance’s  Company  of  Ten.  The  other  Captains  of  Tens  in 
our  Fifty  were: 

Thomas  J.  Thurston  was  Captain  of  2nd  Ten 

Jacob  Gates  was  Captain  of  3rd  Ten 

Isaac  Giundy  was  Captain  of  4th  Ten 

John  B.  Fairbanks  was  Captain  of  5th  Ten 

Thus  was  I,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  launched  forth  on  a  journey 
of  one  thousand  miles  in  charge  of  a  team  of  four  oxen  and  a 
family,  sensing  in  part  the  responsibility,  yet  full  of  hope  and 
plans  for  the  fulu  c  that  daily  lighted  up  mv  pathway. 

We  crossed  the  Loop  Fork  by  fording,  at  the  Pawnee 
Farm  and  Reserve,  where  we  saw  many  Indians  all  engaged 
at  the  time  in  peaceful  pursuits. 

Thei  e  were  h\e  or  six  companies  of  Saints  emigrating 
this  season,  and  shortly  after  starting,  the  rule  was  made 
that  each  100  wagons  should  have  their  day  to  lead  each 
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week.  Parley  P.  Pratt,  John  Taylor,  Charles  C.  Rich,  Jede- 
diah  M.  Grant  and  others  led  the  respective  companies. 

When  we  reached  the  forks  of  the  Platte  River,  a  stampede 
occurred  in  Capt.  Grant's  Company  in  which  we  suffered 
a  loss  of  46  head  of  cattle  besides  much  valuable  time.  It 
happened  in  this  Arise.  The  train  of  100  Avagons  Avas  en¬ 
camped  in  form  quite  like  a  horse-shoe  Avilh  the  cattle  inside 
— they  always  being  corralled  at  dark,  Brother  W  ashington 
Cook  and  a  boy,  Amenzo  Baker,  on  euard,  sitting  at  the 
opening.  Some  of  the  cattle  moved  to  go  out,  and  the  boy, 
having  a  sheep-skin  over  his  shoulders,  shook  the  skin  to 
scare  the  animals  back.  It  rattled  all  right.  In  an  instant, 
with  one  snort,  the  Avhole  herd  Avas  on  the  full  run  through 
the  lines.  One  Avagon  Avas  overturned  at  upper  end  of 
the  corral,  which  at  this  time  Avas  inadvertently  closed  and 
Capt.  Willard  Siioav’s  Avagon  was  smashed  to  pieces  and 
seAen  oxhorns  lying  in  the  broken  Avhccls.  Robert  Pierce’s 
Avagon  Avith  three  thousand  pounds  on,  Avas  carried  about 
four  rods  to  one  side.  Hearing  the  uproar,  I  sprang  out 
and  took  after  the  herd,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  over- 
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took  and  got  ahead  of  the  cattle  first  of  all  the  men,  though 
some  Averc  on  horseback.  We  surrounded  and  got  all 
back  as  we  supposed,  into  the  corral  again,  and  I  brought 
my  four  oxen  right  up  to  my  Avagon  and  quieted  them  down. 
In  less  than  an  hour  there  Avas  another  break  in  the  other 
direction.  I  spoke  to  im'  cattle  and  they  all  crowded  close 
to  the  wagon  trembling  all  oier  Avith  fear.  This  time  the 
cattle  Avent  many  miles  and  some  not  recovered  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  forlv-six  head  lost  entirely.  One  hoAvever, 
bel  onging  to  Bro.  T.  J.  Thurston,  reached  Winter  Quarters, 
230  miles  away,  and  was  brought  on  next  year.  We  Avere  in 
the  midst  of  thousands  of  buffaloes  Avhich  would  soon  absorb 
the  cattle  in  their  herd. 

This  circumstance  caused  a  delav  of  about  a  Avcek.  All 
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of  the  companies  stopped  to  do  Avhat  they  could,  and  finally 
a  loan  of  cattle  Avas  collected  for  the  suffering  company  and 
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all  moved  on  again.  It  was  afterwards  found  safer  to  watch 
the  cattle  on  the  open  prairie. 

Shortly  after  this  we  met  Capt.  J.  C.  Fremont,  under 
arrest  for  conspiracy  against  the  Government  in  California, 
returning  to  the  States.  We  also  met  Commodore  Stockton 
of  U.  S.  Navy,  and  General  Kearney  and  Col.  Peter  St. 
George  Cooke  of  Mormon  Battalion  boys,  all  returning  to 
the  States.  Some  of  our  boys  were  with  the  General. 

W  hen  we  neared  Laramie  we  fell  in  with  a  great  many 
Sioux  Indians  who  were  very  friendly,  ready  to  trade  or 
beg  as  they  could  find  customers. 

Our  journey  through  the  Black  Hills  was  slow  and  tedious, 
the  stronger  companies  going  on  ahead  and  we  who  lost 
cattle  found  the  roads  more  sandy  and  the  feed  scarce. 

My  Court  Martial 

It  was  near  Ft.  Laramie  where  I  first  was  required  to 
appear  before  my  Superiors  for  assault  and  battery  on  the 
person  of  Gabe  Mayberry.  Court  was  called  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  Capt.  Willard  Snow  presiding.  There  was  an  im¬ 
provised  court  room  in  the  great  outdoors  of  the  Black 
Hills  beneath  a  Sunday  Sun,  furnished  with  spring  seats 
from  the  wagons  for  special  officials,  the  wagon  tongue  for 
commoners,  and  an  uncomfortable  log,  self-chosen  by  the 
“defendant.”  This  was  chosen  for  convenience,  so  if  things 
became  too  precarious,  I  might  slide  out  of  the  picture. 
The  Indian  camp  was  not  far  away,  and  the  Sioux  were 
friendly.  As  the  accusations  of  insubordination  mounted 
against  me,  I  never  felt  more  alone.  I  wondered  if  God  was 
near  enough  to  hear  my  silent  prayer.  My  sister  Sarah  Ann 
was  not  permitted  to  he  present  because  it  was  a  military 
affair — a  court — so  she  could  not  testifv  for  me,  but  paced 
nervously  about  our  wagon  with  her  babe  in  arms.  I  knew 
she  would  hope  and  pray  for  me,  and  when  1  came  back  to 
announce  my  honorable  release,  she  threw  her  arms  about 
me  and  really  drenched  me  with  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude. 
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The  night  before  my  combat  with  Gabe,  our  captain 
decided  to  correct  the  slowness  of  certain  ones  who  kept  the 
rest  of  us  waiting  so  often,  by  saving  that  the  first  one  in 
line  the  next  morning  could  lead  our  company.  This 
sixteen  year  old  boy  was  up  and  ready  and  in  place  in  head 
of  lazy  Gabe.  My  conscience  was  clear  as  I  won  my  place, 
but  it  angered  him  and  he  began  to  reek  vengeance  upon  my 
oxen.  I  leaped  to  the  rescue  of  my  faithful  friends,  and 
fairly  shouted:  “You  can  beat  me  if  you  like,  but  not  my 
oxen.”  He  lashed  away  at  them  again  and  1  cracked  him 
over  the  head  with  the  butt  of  my  ox-whip.  Well,  you  know 
the  rest.  I  was  worried  for  davs  about  the  court-martial, 
but.  my  prayers  were  answered. 

Now  back  to  my  story.  1314138 

The  Captains  of  dens  in  our  Fifty  sal  as  Judges.  Provi¬ 
dentially  for  me,  Brother  Jedediah  M.  Grant  (Capl.  of  100) 
and  Uncle  John  Young,  Patriarch,  were  present. 

Gabe  was  a  great  big  ungainly  fellow  ten  years  older  than 
I  and  had  not  washed  his  face  for  some  days  in  order  that 
certain  bloodstains  might  show  to  advantage.  The  evidence 
showed  that  he  drove  up  on  off  side  and  ordered  me  out 
of  the  road.  1  did  not  obey  and  he  commenced  beating  my 
lead  cattle.  1  warned  him  to  stop  but  he  never  heeded  the 
warning  but  stepped  into  the  road  ahead  of  my  team.  I 
then  rushed  lip  and  struck  him  over  the  head  with  the  butt 
of  my  ox-whip,  cutting  a  gash  and  causing  the  blood  to 
flow.  I  then  got  down,  rolled  him  in  the  dust  until  we  were 
separated  by  some  of  the  witnesses.  He  threatened  court- 
martial,  and  1  got  it.  After  the  evidence  was  in.  Capl.  Snow 
be  gan  to  sum  up  the  matter  in  a  style  that  did  not  suit  me 
at  all,  and  1  began  to  fear  that  something  severe  and  serious 
was  about  to  lx*  executed,  referring  to  a  punishment  of 
tying  a  rebellious  fellow  behind  a  wagon  for  three  davs,  in 
one  of  the  neighboring  companies  a  few  days  before;  and 
that  refractory  elements  should  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  etc. 

I  be  gan  to  plan  for  an  escape  to  the  Indians  and  fell 
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that  I  would  never  submit  to  such  indignity.  Xo  one  seemed 
to  look  at  the  matter  favorably  for  me  and  the  judgment 
was  about  to  be  pronounced  and  the  trying  moment  bad 
arrived,  when  I  ^\as  to  be  condemned  for  the  defense  of  my 
team  from  a  great  bullying  ignoramus.  Just  at  this  crisis, 
up  rose  Brother  Jedediah  M.  Grant  who  asked  permission  to 
say  a  few  words.  It  was  granted,  and  he  commenced  by 
saying  that  he  had  been  a  listener  to  these  proceedings  and 
differed  from  those  who  were  passing  judgment  on  this 
case — that  our  teams  were  our  salvation  on  this  journey. 
He  felt  to  honor  the  lad  who  would  fight  in  defense  of  his 
team  if  need  be,  and  that  a  man  should  be  punished  for 
laziness,  if  possible,  instead  of  putting  a  premium  on  it. 

When  Brother  Grant  began  to  talk,  my  spirit  began  to 
revive  and  by  the  time  he  got  through,  I  felt  that  1  was 
about  a  foot  higher  than  just  before. 

Uncle  John  Young  also  spoke  in  the  same  strain  and  oh, 
how  thankful  and  grateful  1  did  feel.  Here  was  I,  a  lone 
boy  of  sixteen,  far  away  from  parents  and  kindred,  brought 
to  trial  for  an  act  that  was  just  as  natural  for  a  boy  of  spirit 
as  it  was  to  breathe,  and  just  at  the  time  that  all  hope  was 
lost,  to  get  relief  from  the  highest  authority  at  that  time — 
well,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  judgment  was  not  rendered, 
and  I  walked  forth  a  free  lad.  and  mv  good  old  Cant.  \  ance 

w  v.  1 

never  afterwards  required  me  to  travel  behind  Gabe  May¬ 
be:  rv.  I  can  truly  say  from  that  day  forward  I  never  found 
the  person  who  stood  higher  in  my  estimation  for  good, 
pure,  unalloyed  principle  and  righteous  judgment  than 
Pres.  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  as  also  L  ncle  John  Young,  and 
many  is  the  lime  thereafter  that  I  would  flv  to  aid  the  old 
gentleman  in  yoking  his  cattle,  greasing  his  wagon,  etc. 

Arrival  in  Salt  Lake  Valley 

W  e  lost  a  good  many  work  cattle  by  Alkali  about  Devil's 
Gate  on  the  Sweetwater  River,  and  finally  near  the  head  of 
that  stream,  we  met  President  Brigham  Young  and  parly 
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of  Pioneers  returning  to  Missouri  River,  going  back  for 
their  families  and  Saints.  This  was  about  the  middle  of 
September,  and  that  same  night  that  he  camped  with  us  on 
Strawberry  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Sweetwater,  a  band  of 
rascally  Crow  Indians  stole  21  head  of  horses  and  mules, 
mostly  from  the  Pioneer  party.  I  believe  some  were  after¬ 
wards  recovered  at  Laramie. 

Our  Company  struggled  on  through  many  trials  and  we 
reached  Salt  Lake  Valley  October  4,  1847.  Most  of  the  other 
companies  entered  first. 

Sister  Sarah  Ann  and  myself  were  received  with  great 
good  will  by  Capt.  Jefferson  Hunt’s  family  who  arrived 
from  Pueblo  about  the  time  the  Pioneers  located  the  Old 
Fort.  They  allowed  us  a  small  building  spot  adjoining  their 
domicile  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Old  Fort  and  showed 
me  how  to  make  adobes  of  the  old  Mexican  style — 18x9x4 
inches,  mud  mixed  up  by  oxen,  after  cutting  and  mixing 
in  some  grass,  similar  no  doubt  to  the  manner  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago.  I 
soon  managed  to  get  some  poles  and  ridge-poles  for  cover¬ 
ing  and  got  into  our  cabin  in  about  two  Aveeks.  It  Avas  just 
about  this  time  that  my  sister’s  husband  (Capt.  V  illiam  W. 
Casper)  arrived  from  California  by  the  Northern  route,  via 
Ft.  Hall,  and  a  pleasant  meeting  it  was  for  us  all. 

Many  of  the  Battalion  boys  had  to  go  clear  back  to  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs,  Iowa,  to  meet  their  families,  suffering  terrible 
hardships  on  the  way. 

Casper’s  traveling  comrade,  Ephraim  K.  Hanks,  located 
with  us  for  the  most  of  the  winter  and  we  had  to  scheme 
very  close  for  provisions,  as  it  Avas  one  thousand  miles  to 
any  base  of  supplies.  Many  of  the  Battalion  boys  getting 
in  late  Avere  obliged  to  remain  all  Avi liter.  These  Avere  times 
that  tried  men’s  souls,  and  Avomen’s,  too. 

Various  Avere  the  plans  devised  by  the  Authorities  to 
carry  all  through  safely,  Avilh  none  starving;  but  some  Avere 
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too  selfish  to  give  of  their  plenty  and  surplus  to  the  needy, 
but  for  lack  of  faith  they  left  for  California  early  in  the 
Spring. 

One  good  old  lady  prominent  in  the  community  prayed 
in  the  sisters’  meeting  for  the  Lord  to  bless  the  poor  soldier 
boys  and  open  the  way  for  them  to  find  thistle  and  sego 
roots  to  sustain  themselves.  At  that  same  time  she  had 
thi  ee  barrels  of  flour  buried  in  her  dooryard,  two  of  which 
spoiled  that  Spring.  Many  pioneers  had  to  dig  roots  to 
mix  with  their  meal  and  flour  and  thus  extend  their  suste¬ 
nance;  but  in  all  these  close  times,  the  faithful  ones  enjoyed 
themselves  in  meetings  and  dances,  although  on  short  ra¬ 
tions. 

1848 

Cricket  Plague  a  Test  of  Faith 

The  first  day  of  this  year,  1848.  was  properly  observed 
by  Casper  and  myself  by  breaking  up  and  sowing  one  acre 
of  land  with  three  pecks  of  wheat.  The  ground  was  a  little 
frosty  but  we  got  the  grain  in  and  it  yielded  about  fifteen 
bushels  the  next  year.  When  Spring  came  we  moved  out  to 
Mill  Creek  on  the  bench,  southeast  of  the  Fort  and  there 
put  in  several  acres  of  corn,  about  eleven  acres. 

Ibis  Spring  it  took  Casper  and  myself  two  months  to  put 
up  a  shanty  and  do  the  planting  and  clearing,  and  during 
this  time  our  living  was  very  scanty.  Our  cow  gave  milk 
and  we  had  a  very  little  flour,  so  we  had  thickened  milk, 
or  ‘‘lumpy  dick  some  called  it.  three  times  per  day  for 
many  weeks,  which  was  very  light  food  for  men  plowing, 
grubbing  and  such  work.  W  e  had  an  ox  team  and  it  was  a 
comfort  to  hold  the  plow  and  lean  pretty  heavy  on  the 
handles.  W  e  took  turns  in  driving  and  in  holding  the  plow 
for  that  reason. 

When  the  crops  came  up  and  gave  hope  of  foodstuff  and 
grain,  it  was  not  lasting,  for  hoardes  of  great  black  crickets 
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came  marching  down  the  hillsides,  and  the  way  our  corn 
disappeared  was  a  caution.  We  fought  them  pretty  well  for 
some  days  by  plowing  deep  furrows  all  around  and  filling 
them  with  water,  hut  they  soon  got  smart  enough  to  drop  in 
and  paddle  around  and  across  to  the  other  side.  We  drove 
them  into  brush  fires,  we  flailed  them,  but  they  seemed  to 
increase.  A  “fast  day’*  of  prayer  and  supplication  was  held 
by  the  Saints. 

When  they  went  to  the  fields  and  the  sun  became  darkened, 
a  combination  of  faith  and  fear  came  over  them,  until  the 
Sea  Gulls  alighted  in  the  fields,  and  the  way  these  little  birds 
worked  for  our  Salvation  was  pleasing  to  see.  They  were 
about  the  size  of  tame  pigeons  and  they  would  come  by 
thousands  and  gobble  up  those  great  fat  crickets  that  were 
as  large  as  a  man's  thumb,  until  they  would  get  about  a  pint, 
seemingly,  then  they  would  adjourn  to  the  water  ditch,  take 
a  drink  and  throw  up  all  their  crickets — rest  themselves  a 
little,  then  hack  to  slaying  the  black  “monsters  '  again. 
They  continued  this  and  the  crickets  were  destroyed,  and 
most  of  some  crops.  Some  planted  seeds  again. 

Volunteers  Go  To  Meet  Oncoming  Saints 

Shortly  after  this,  a  call  was  made  for  men  and  teams 
to  go  hack  East  to  meet  President  Young  and  the  emigrating 
Saints.  I  volunteered  and  took  charge  of  four  yoke  of  cattle 
and  a  wagon,  and  started  May  23,  (1848).  It  was  father 
Haight’s  wagon.  We  crossed  the  Big  Mountain  over  snow 
ten  and  twelve  feet  deep,  swam  several  crossings  of  East 
Canyon  Creek,  rafted  over  Weber  River,  doubled  team  in 
crossing  Bear  River,  swam  Black  Fork,  and  rafted  across 
Main’s  Fork  and  Green  River — which  took  us  three  days  at 
the  latter  stream. 

I  had  left  Salt  Lake  Valley  with  only  twenty  pounds  of 
ground  wheat  and  a  few  pounds  of  pork  and  beef.  We 
were  four  weeks  getting  to  the  head  of  Sweetwater  River 
and  my  provisions  were  gone. 
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Here  we  met  a  lot  of  Snake  Indians  who  had  dried  buffalo 
meat.  I  traded  my  butcher  knife  for  a  large  bunch  of  it,  in 
layers  of  fat  and  lean.  This  carried  me  to  Platte  River 
(North  branch)  where  there  were  many  Oregon  Emigrants 
waiting  to  be  ferried  across  the  booming  river.  I  took  an 
active  part  in  getting  their  stock  across  and  received  about 
a  bushel  of  cornmeal  for  it,  which  served  me  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  trip. 

X 

There  were  twenty  wagons  in  our  company  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  Capt.  Shadrack  Roundy.  Fortunately  my  rifle 
brought  some  meal,  an  antelope,  sage  hens,  rabbits,  and 
when  we  met  the  Oregon  emigrants,  I  invested  my  last  fifty 
cents  given  me  a  year  before  by  my  mother  who  told  me 
to  keep  it  until  a  time  of  need.  For  this  I  got  about  a  half 
bushel  of  cornmeal  which  made  me  happy  for  awhile — 
plenty  of  corn  cake  and  buffalo  meat. 

At  North  Platte,  we  found  some  of  our  folks  ferrying 
Oregon  Emigrants  across  the  River  on  the  Pioneer  ferry¬ 
boat  of  the  year  before.  I  herded  cows  and  got  some  milk 
and  bacon  and  lived  fat  while  there  for  five  days. 

We  could  hear  nothing  of  our  Emigration  company,  as 
there  was  no  mail  route  those  days.  We  started  down  by 
Laramie  and  kept  on  until  at  last  we  met  the  first  company, 
that  of  Lorenzo  Snow,  fifteen  miles  below  Chimney  Rock — 
seven  weeks  from  the  Valley.  Our  food  was  entirely  Gone 
except  a  little  dirty,  gritty  buffalo  meat  that  had  been  dried 
in  our  wagon  while  traveling — not  very  palatable.  Well, 
when  we  met  this  Company  we  expected  to  all  be  invited 
to  eat  and  be  merry  and  most  of  them  were,  except  five  or  six 
of  us  bovs.  rusty  looking  of  course,  but  powerful  hungry — 
my  stomach  was  rubbing  on  my  backbone  and  my  feet  were 
heavy  as  lead.  I  passed  up  one  side  and  down  the  other  of 
those  hundred  wagons  as  they  were  in  Camp  Circle  form 
and  found  only  two  men  that  I  ever  knew,  Joseph  Johnson 
and  Jacob  Workman,  and  they  never  offered  me  anything 
to  eat,  but  1  learned  that  my  father  and  mother  and  all  the 
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family  were  in  the  next  company  behind,  so  about  sundown, 
six  of  us  boys  started  to  find  a  more  congenial  company. 

Surprise  Meeting  With  Parents  Near  Platte  River 

A  large  sandridge  intervened  and  some  of  us  being  almost 
famished,  bad  to  move  slowly,  resting  often,  and  finally 
near  twelve  o’clock  we  came  upon  Capt.  W  illiam  Perkins* 
Camp  where  a  dance  was  going  on  right  on  the  green  sod. 
Brother  William  H.  Dame  was  on  guard  and  he  escorted  me 
to  my  father’s  wagons  where  all  were  in  bed,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  my  weak  famished  voice  could  he  heard 
by  the  sleepers.  1  hey  were  all  surprised,  not  hearing  from 
or  expecting  me.  1  soon  had  some  nourishment  and  happy 
times  followed.  Father  and  all  asked  questions  faster  than 
I  could  answer  them,  while  mother’s  joyful  tears  bathed 
my  hands  as  she  held  me  so  close  to  her. 

I  distributed  my  teams  and  outfit  as  per  order,  and  had 
plenty  of  leisure  on  the  rest  of  the  journey.  My  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  route  was  a  great  benefit  to  the  company,  and 
me  being  an  extra  hand,  1  did  many  times  supply  the  Camp 
with  buffalo  and  other  meat. 

A  general  Counsel  was  given  that  the  large  Companies 
might  divide  up  into  twenties,  or  tens,  so  that  they  could 
travel  through  the  Black  Hills  with  more  comfort  and  find 
better  room  for  camping.  At  this  time  I  urged  our  Captain 
of  Ten,  Capl.  Daniel  Miller,  to  start  early  of  mornings  and 
get  as  far  to  the  head  of  the  Emigration  as  possible,  as  we 
would  find  belter  feed,  roads  and  more  game.  Capt.  Miller 
had  22  (twenty  two)  wagons  in  his  Ten  and  a  lot  of  resolute 
men  and  we  were  soon  almost  in  the  lead  of  all.  The 
names  of  the  families  in  this  Ten  are  as  follows: 

1.  Daniel  Miller  and  familv. 

2.  James  Kimball  and  family  and  old  gentleman. 

3.  Benjamin  F.  Pendleton  and  family. 

4.  Newel  Drake  and  family  and  his  father. 

5.  James  Bean  and  family  and  daughter  Nancy  and  child. 
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6.  William  H.  Dame  and  family. 

j 

7.  Janvrin  Dame  and  family. 

8.  William  Payne  and  family. 

9.  Peter  Ranck  and  family. 

Besides  William  Bird,  Jack  Pendleton,  and  maybe  more. 
We  moved  on  very  successfully,  had  good  roads,  gen¬ 
erally  hard  roads  and  plenty  of  game.  Theie  were  five 
families  of  wagons  who  crowded  us  pretty  close  all  the  way, 
viz:  Duff  Porter,  Seth  Dodge,  and  some  of  the  Mikesells. 

After  crossing  Weber  River  and  going  into  Camp  one 
evening  in  the  early  days  of  September.  1848,  a  messenger 
came  into  Camp  with  instructions  for  all  the  Companies  to 
stop  at  Weber  until  President  Young  came  up.  This  we 
could  not  ver\  well  fulfill  for  we  were  already  past  the 
stopping  place  and  did  not  wish  to  turn  back  and  wait 
several  weeks. 

After  much  consultation  together  and  with  Bro.  John  C. 
Armstrong,  the  messenger,  we  decided  to  go  on  the  remain¬ 
ing  thirty-five  miles  and  get  to  work  preparing  for  the 
winter  and.  as  far  as  I  ever  learned,  it  was  all  risrht  with 
the  Authorities.  We  arrived  in  the  Valley  September  4,  1848. 

Accompanied  Parents  Back  Into  the  Valley 

At  the  top  of  Big  Mountain,  our  company  paused  to  look 
out  to  see  the  Great  Salt  Lake  \  alley,  but  that  Great  Salt 
Sea  of  America  was  all  that  was  discernable.  The  road  was 
quite  easy  over  little  Mountain  and  the  tracks  were  easily 
followed.  We  paused  again  at  the  mouth  of  Emigration 
canyon  to  locate  that  lone  Cedar  Tree,  the  Pioneer's  guide 
post  that  led  them  to  the  Fort  about  a  mile  farther  west. 
It  seemed  hundreds  of  pioneer  friends  surrounded  our 
wagons  to  greet  our  company.  I  suppose  all  newcomers 
were  similarly  welcomed,  and  the  people  hunted  through 
every  company  for  relatives. 

Of  course  mother  was  seeking  her  daughter  out  of  the 
crowd.  I  found  my  sister,  Sarah  Ann  Bean  Casper  and 
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babe  that  came  with  me,  and  brought  them  to  mother's 
wagon,  and  oh,  the  tears  of  joy  that  were  shed  in  that  loved 
embrace.  Of  course  1  sniffed  a  bit  myself  on  the  slv,  when 
father  came  along,  slapped  me  on  the  shoulder  with  this 
remark:  “Well,  what  is  our  sixteen  year  old  man  going  to 
do  with  us  now?”  I  explained  that  we  had  located  a  farm 
on  Mill  Creek  and  had  planted  corn  and  garden  before  I 
left  with  the  volunteers  to  go  hack  to  meet  the  Saints  and 
help  them  over  the  mountains.  Mother  thought  it  a  long 
six  miles  to  Casper’s  farm,  but  there  she  could  rest. 

We  located  near  a  spring  by  the  side  of  the  road  between 
Millc  eek  and  Big  Cottonwood.  Father,  James  A.,  and 
myself  got  busy  in  the  canyon  and  soon  got  out  a  lot  of 
logs.  Gardners  had  a  sawmill  in  operation  near  by,  so  we 
soon  had  a  shelter  for  the  family  and  removed  from  the 
shanty  leanto  we  had  built  onto  Casper’s  house. 

We  found  that  Casper  had  raised  about  35  bushels  of 
buckwheat  from  seed  he  got  from  Capt.  Davis  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Battalion,  2nd  enlistment,  who  had  brought  a  little 
from  California.  He  also  had  an  acre  or  two  of  corn  saved 
from  the  crickets’  onslaught  in  the  spring,  so  we  put  up  a 
wooden  roller  cane-mill  and  made  a  lot  of  molasses  from 
cornstalks,  and  this,  with  the  buckwheat  cakes  and  fat  beef, 
carried  us  through  the  winter  very  well.  Our  beef  was  the 
old  cattle  T  brought  on  my  first  trip  across  the  plains. 

During  (he  winter  I  attended  my  Priesthood  Quorum 
meetings  in  town.  Brother  Ariah  C.  Brower  generally  pre¬ 
sided,  although  at  the  time  John  \\  .  Cooley  was  Senior  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  30lh  Quorum  of  Seventies.  We  met  at  Hennefer’s 
barber  shop,  Thomas  McKenzie  presiding  at  times,  as  their 
presidency  apostatized  in  Nauvoo. 

Encounter  With  Evil  Spirits 

I  must  not  neglect  telling  you  of  an  occurrence  that  look 
place  in  the  Fort  that  first  winter  of  1817-8.  I  got  an  ex¬ 
perience  in  dealing  with  the  powers  of  Satan  which  made  a 
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lasting  impression  on  my  mind.  The  main  particulars  are 
as  follows:  Thomas  S.  Williams,  an  energetic  son  of 
Alexander  Williams,  before  referred  to,  was  absent  on  a 
trip  to  Fort  Hall,  a  trading  Post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Co., 
located  on  the  Portneuf  River,  a  branch  of  the  Snake  River, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  great  Columbia,  and  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  to  obtain 
supplies  of  groceries  and  such  merchandise  as  the  Post 
afforded.  His  wife  Albina,  a  nervous  woman,  lived  in  the 
Old  Fort  near  us,  and  her  sister,  Lodcma,  was  staying  with 
her.  The  last  named  had  been  married  to  Clark  Stillman 
and  started  in  the  Mormon  Battalion  as  well  as  did  her 
sister  and  Williams.  They  turned  oil  and  wintered  at 
Pueblo.  This  young  lady,  being  of  a  ver)  affectionate  dispo¬ 
sition,  became  rather  too  obliging  to  sundry  of  the  boys 
and  the  consequence  was,  a  separation  from  her  husband 
took  place  some  months  before. 

Now  at  this  time  a  group  of  sisters  were  holding  meet¬ 
ings  of  evenings  and  a  spirit  of  unity  and  progress  seemed 
to  prevail.  One  night  this  young  woman,  having  been  to 
meeting,  was  struck  with  a  fit  on  her  return  and  fell  right 
in  the  doorway  of  her  sister's  home.  Being  taken  up  and 
placed  on  the  bed  it  was  soon  discovered  that  she  was 
possessed  of  an  evil  spirit,  and  a  good  talker  at  that.  The 
neighbors  were  roused,  it  being  about  eleven  P.M.  The 
Elders  were  called  in  and  the  administration  ordinance 
followed,  but  for  a  long  time  without  success.  The  Evil 
Spirit  boasted,  bragged,  and  laughed  scornfully  for  hours, 
making  use  of  the  young  woman’s  mouth.  Told  many  great 
lies  about  President  Young  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Mis¬ 
sourians  and  that  he  would  never  reach  these  valleys  again; 
that  the  people  here  would  all  starve  or  leave  this  country. 
He  bemeaned  the  people  greatly  for  eating  thistle  roots  and 
segoes  and  said  that  after  a  while  they  would  have  to  cat 
crickets  like  the  wild  Indians  hereabouts.  Among  the  other 
lies  he  told  the  young  womans  sister  Albina  that  she 
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would  never  see  her  husband  Thomas  W  illiams  again,  for 
the  Indians  had  killed  him  on  his  Ft.  Hall  trip.  These 
stories  together  with  the  powerful  evil  influence  in  the  room 
caused  great  confusion  and  the  knees  of  many  trembled, 
so  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  house.  Those  who  re¬ 
mained  lifted  up  their  hearts  in  prayer  every  moment  as 
the  only  means  of  keeping  the  evil  spirit  off  themselves. 

One  young  man,  Marshal  Hunt  by  name,  was  obliged  to 
go  into  his  mother's  house  near-by  and  get  down  on  his 
knees  and  go  to  praying  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
Finally  after  much  praying — and  many  had  been  called  in, 
including  Brothers  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  Uncle  John  Young, 
Levi  W.  Hancock — the  j lowers  of  the  Evil  one  began  to  give 
way;  and  then  how  Satan  did  j ilea d  for  Lodema  to  go  with 
him.  He  told  her  he  had  been  watching  her  for  some  time, 
intending  to  call  for  her  and  related  instances  of  her  life 
and  actions  that  could  readily  be  remembered  by  her  par¬ 
ents  and  friends.  He  promised  to  make  her  his  Queen,  and 
used  as  fine  powers  of  persuasion  as  was  ever  listened  to. 
He  finally  gave  up  and  left  her  perfectly  exhausted.  She 
had  been,  from  time  to  time,  making  great  bodily  exertions 
and  pulling  out  her  hair,  endeavoring  to  choke  herself.  Tt 
took  two  strong  men  to  hold  her  hands  for  four  hours  at 
a  time,  struggling  with  the  Evil  One  to  save  her  life.  W  hen¬ 
ever  her  longue  got  between  her  teeth,  her  jaws  would 
clap  together,  nearly  taking  her  tongue  off.  This  created 
quite  a  sensation  in  our  little  settlement  and  was  a  great 
lesson  to  myself  and  many  others,  for  it  was  me  and 
Ephraim  K.  Hanks  who  held  her  hands  and  assisted  through 
her  trouble. 

Now’  for  the  sequel  to  this  affair.  The  next  evening,  a 
young  woman  named  Phoebe  came  to  slay  with  Lodema, 
who  was  anything  but  well  of  the  attack.  They  were  just 
retiring  at  night  when  Phoebe  said  to  Lodema,  ‘‘What  a  fool 
you  were  to  let  the  Devil  get  the  best  of  von  last  night.  W  hv. 
everybody  is  talking  about  you.”  Just  then  Satan  seized 
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Phoebe  and  her  case  soon  became  much  worse  than  the 
other,  and  people  did  not  have  so  much  sympathy,  so  the 
consequence  was  that  she  never  fully  got  clear  of  evil  in¬ 
fluences.  She  got  well  enough  to  marry  Ben  Brokenbury 
and  lived  several  years,  but  life  was  never  just  happy. 

This  severe  experience  gave  me  a  stronger  testimony 
and  knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  Priesthood  of  God, 
and  pra)ers  in  battling  Satan.  While  1  was  not  yet  seven¬ 
teen,  1  held  the  office  of  a  Seventv  in  the  Melchizedek 
Priesthood,  and  could  join  my  prayers  with  my  brethren, 
which  gave  me  joy. 

1849 


Called  to  Settle  Provo  and  to  Build  Fort  Utah 


In  the  early  spring  of  this  year.  1849,  a  call  was  made 
for  a  colony  of  settlers  to  locate  at  Provo,  about  forty-six 
miles  south  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  This  was  the  land 
of  the  powerful  Tribe  of  the  Timpanodcs  Indians,  and  the 
chief  rendezvous  for  fishing  purposes  for  all  the  Utah 
Indians  within  150  miles,  but  they  were  very  friendly  to  us. 

There  were  thirty  men  in  our  party,  but  no  families  were 
in  the  group.  John  S.  and  Isaac  Iligbee,  Alexander  \\  illiams 
and  Dimick  B.  Huntington  were  the  leaders.  On  March  31st 
we  camped  ten  miles  north  of  the  River  Ford.  My  father, 
my  brother  James  and  I  were  part  of  the  company — some 
of  us  on  horseback. 


On  April  1st,  my  eighteenth  birthday,  we  moved  on  to 
within  about  2l/>  miles  of  Timpanogos  Ri\er  l  Provo  R.) 
when  we  were  met  by  a  young  Indian  Brave  on  horseback 
dashing  toward  us  as  fast  as  he  could  ride,  throwing  his  arms 
and  performing  all  sorts  of  wild  gesticulations.  W  hen  he 
got  within  about  six  rods  of  our  head  team,  he  jumped  off 
his  horse,  threw  his  buffalo  robe  across  our  path  and  warned 
us  not  to  pass  that  designated  point.  The  Indians  had  got 
some  idea  of  our  intention  to  make  a  settlement  at  the 
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Timpanogos  River  and  this  voung  Brave  named  Ang-a-Te 
Wats  volunteered  to  stop  us  until  an  understanding  could 
be  arrived  at.  Dimick  Huntington,  our  Interpreter,  told 
over  all  our  good  desires  and  intentions  and  that  President 
Young,  the  Great  Mormon  Chief  had  sent  us,  and  that  we 
would  like  to  be  ‘‘Too-eare-tik-a-boo  — {rood  friends — with 
the  natives  and  do  them  much  good  if  allowed  to  settle 
with  them. 

The  little  Brave  dashed  off  to  report  to  the  tribe,  and  we 
slowly  moved  on.  Presently  a  large  party  met  us  with  the 
War  Chief  at  their  head  and  we  all  stopped  and  talked  the 
matter  over  again.  The  party  seemed  satisfied  and  we  moved 
on  and  were  allowed  to  camp  on  the  North  side  of  the 
River.  Many  had  sucker  fish  for  dinner  but  father  and  1  had 
a  fat  stewed  crane  I  killed  with  his  rifle  during  the  day, 
which  was  one  particular  event  of  my  18th  birthday. 

Built  Fort  Utah 

After  looking  oxer  the  country  a  day  or  two  we  decided 
to  locale  on  the  south  side  of  the  River,  about  twentv  rods 

*  j 

from  the  old  fort.  We  forthwith  moved  into  lines  of  Fort 
form — about  ten  by  twenty  rods  and  enclosing  a  small 
mound  near  the  center,  whereon  was  afterwards  erected  a 
bastion  thirty  feet  square,  on  strong  posts  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high.  Timbers  were  laid  on  top  and  a  thick  covering  of 
dirt  and  log  rails  around  the  edge.  A  six-pounder  cannon 
was  afterwards  mounted  on  top  to  guard  against  Indian 
troubles  from  a  distance.  Most  of  the  houses  were  built  of 
cottonwood  logs  in  a  parallelogram  form  in  continuous 
lines,  except  where  a  xacancv  occurred,  and  that  space  was 
filled  in  with  pickets  twelve  feet  long,  set  in  the  ground 
close  together  for  protection  in  case  of  an  attack  by  In¬ 
dians.  We  had  a  general  stock  corral  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Fort,  outside,  besides  private  corrals  behind  the  respec¬ 
tive  bouses,  with  either  gates  or  back  door  openings. 

Our  farming  was  conducted  on  the  east,  south  and  west 
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of  the  Fort,  mostly,  toward  River  and  Lake.  Our  crops  this 
year  did  not  amount  to  much  as  the  frosts  were  both  early 
and  late,  and  the  soil  was  cold  with  considerable  mineral 
developed  from  irrigating.  Houses  were  built  of  cotton¬ 
wood  timber  so  plentiful  along  the  River,  which  forked 
two  or  three  times  from  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  to  the  lake. 

Quoting  from  County  Archives  oj  Ltah,  No.  25,  Histor¬ 
ical  Records  Survey  :  "Preliminary  to  actual  colonization 
was  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  region.  On  January 
6,  1849,  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  in  Great  Salt 
Lake  City,  decided  that  Amasa  M.  Lyman,  Orrin  P.  Rock¬ 
well,  George  D.  Grant,  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  David  Fullmer, 
John  S.  Fullmer,  Lewis  Robison,  Dimick  B.  Huntington, 
William  Crosby  and  George  \\  .  Bean,  should  go  to  4  tali 
Valley  to  learn  its  capacities  for  a  stock  range  and  that 
when  the  cattle  went,  forty  or  fifty  men  should  go  with  them; 
that  Isaac  M.  Higbee,  John  M.  lligbee,  and  William  Wads¬ 
worth  constitute  a  committee  to  seek  out  suitable  fishing 
places  in  the  Utah  Lake,  establish  fisheries  and  supply  the 
market.  However,  six  days  later,  Amasa  M.  Lyman  advised 
against  driving  cattle  into  Utah  Valley;  perhaps  the  reason¬ 
ing  back  of  this  advice  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
February  reports  reached  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  that  In¬ 
dians  had  stolen  fourteen  horses  and  several  cattle  out  of 
Tooele  Valley,  carrying  them  into  Utah  \  alley.  Accordingly, 
on  February  28th,  a  company  of  thirty  or  forty,  commanded 
by  Capt.  John  Scott,  descended  upon  a  band  of  marauding 
Utes  (Indians)  at  what  accordingly  became  called  Battle 
Creek  (Pleasant  Grove),  four  Indians  dying  in  battle.  The 
troops  returned  and  reported  this  first  armed  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  Mormon  Pioneers  and  the  l  tab  Indians  on  March 
6th.  Three  days  later.  Alexander  W  illiams  reported  that 
he  was  going  to  farm  in  Utah  Valley,  would  take  some  cows 
for  President  Young  and  instruct  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  four  Indians  killed  the  previous  Monday  to  farm  and 
till  the  ground.  On  the  next  day  at  a  council  meeting  pro- 
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sided  over  by  Brigham  Young,  it  was  voted  that  a  colony 
of  thirty  men  settle  in  Utah  Valley  this  spring  for  the 
purpose  of  farming  and  fishing  and  of  instructing  the  In¬ 
dians  in  cultivating  the  earth  and  of  teaching  them  civili- 
zation.  The  following  names  were  suggested  for  part  of  said 
colony:  John  S.  Higbee,  Win.  Wadsworth,  Dimick  B. 
Huntington,  Samuel  Ewing,  Peter  W.  Conover,  Alexander 
Williams,  Houghton  Conover,  and  John  Scott.  On  March 
13th,  Brigham  Young  met  with  the  company  chosen  to  go 
south,  twenty-nine  persons  having  agreed  to  go.  John  S. 
Higbee  was  chosen  president  and  bishop,  Isaac  Higbee  first 
counselor  and  Dimick  B.  Huntington  second  counselor.  By 

ca  J 

the  17th  the  number  increased  to  thirty  three. 

The  group  of  colonists  left  Great  Salt  Lake  City  in  late 
March,  arriving  at  the  Provo  river  about  April  1,  1819. 
According  to  George  W.  Bean,  “About  three  miles  out 
they  were  met  by  a  young  brave.  Angatewats  by  name,  who 
placed  himself  on  horseback  across  the  trail  in  front  of  the 
foremost  wagon,  and  forbade  them  from  proceeding  farther. 
Interpreter  Dimick  B.  Huntington,  who  was  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  pleaded  with  him  to  try  the  emigrants  awhile  and  see 
if  they  could  not  live  in  peace  together.  Angatewats  went 
and  returned  in  about  an  hour  and  allowed  them  to  proceed 
in  pence. 

Peaceable  relations  were  maintained  until  August  1. 
1819,  when  the  Whites  themselves  precipitated  difficulties. 
According  to  George  Washington  Bean  (Indian  Interpreter-), 
Ixicliat  d  A.  I  v  ie,  J.  Rufus  Stoddard  and  Jerome  Zahriskie  met 
an  Indian  cm  lied  “Old  Bishop  '  in  the  field  and  I  v  ie  claimed 
the  Indian  s  shirt  to  be  his,  and  tried  to  take  it.  I  he  Indian 
refused  to  give  it  up,  and  resisted.  A  scuffle  ensued,  the 
Indian  was  killed  in  the  struggle  to  the  regret  of  the  men. 
To  avoid  an  uprising,  the  Indians  must  not  know,  so  the 
body  was  weighted  down  with  rock  and  sunk  in  the  River, 
so  the  Indians  found  the  next  day.  They  never  knew  who 
did  it.  but  fell  sure  it  was  the  white  folks,  and  we  found 
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arrows  in  our  cattle,  and  guarded  night  and  day,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1850,  the  settlers  moved  to  a  higher  location  and 
built  another  Fort  (later  called  Sowiette  Park). 

A  school  house  was  built  in  the  middle  of  this  Fort  Utah, 
and  a  non-Mormon  by  the  name  of  Wm.  Hurst  was  the 
teacher,  with  George  W.  Bean*  assistant.  Mary  Ami  Turner 
kept  school  in  the  old  Fort. 

During  the  summer  of  1850.  160  acres  were  surveyed, 
laid  out  into  city  lots  by  William  M.  Lemon.  By  assisting 
him,  George  W.  Bean  learned  how  to  survey.  A  grist  mill 
was  constructed  and  two  irrigation  ditches  dug.  The  first 
irrigation  ditch,  however,  had  been  dug  in  1849  by  George 
W.  Bean.  Increased  immigration  during  the  autumn  pul  the 
new  colony  on  a  firmer  footing."  I  County  Archives  o)  Utah, 
No.  25,  Historical  Records  Survey.) 

We  got  along  pretty  well  with  the  Natives  the  forepart  of 
the  season,  although  some  of  the  worst  Indians  of  this 
western  region  belonged  to  this  tribe.  e  soon  found  out 
that  Provo  River  region  was  the  great  place  of  gathering 
of  all  Ule  tribes  of  central  Utah  valleys,  too,  on  account 
of  the  wonderful  supply  of  fish  moving  up  the  stream  from 
the  Lake  to  their  spawning  grounds  every  spring.  Indeed, 
so  great  was  the  number  of  suckers  and  mullets  passing 
continuously  up-stream  that  often  the  River  would  lie  full 
from  bank  to  bank  as  thick  as  they  could  swim  for  hours 
and  sometimes  for  days  togelher.  The  fish  could  be  taken 
in  all  ways  and  places  and  the  Indians  could  feast  from 
morning  to  night  for  weeks,  free  of  all  cost  except  a  little 
labor  of  capturing  these  “Pah-gar”  (suckers)  or  “At-um- 
Pah-gar”  speckled  trout — good  fish. 

At  the  time  of  our  arrival  here  the  ‘‘Timpanodes"  were 
governed  by  a  Chief,  called  bv  the  \\  hites  "'Little  Chief”, 
but  in  about  a  month  after  this,  he  led  a  parly  of  warriors  to 

*  George  Washington  Bean  was  an  early  day  leuelier.  Was  a 
member  of  Hoard  ot  County  Commissioners,  1866-67.  W  as  Assessor 
and  Collector  ol  Utah  County,  18.72-53,  1851,  1859  1860,  1861-1865. 
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attack  Wanship’s  band  north  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  was 
killed  in  a  battle  up  at  “Ogden  Hole"5 — North  Ogden.  It  was 
“Ope-carry.”  “Stick-in-head”  picked  up  the  lead,  and  became 
Chief.  His  Indian  name  was  “Seen-yar-oach.*  There  were 
also  among  the  tribes  Chiefs,  Old  Elk,  or  “Pare-yah”;  Old 
“Battiste”;  “Tintick”  and  his  brother  “Pat-sow-it” ;  Ang-ka- 
te-wats”;  and  other  noted  ones  here,  as  “Old  Sow-i-et”,  Old 
“Pe-teet-neet.”  “Walker’*  and  his  brother  Old  “U-in-ta,” 
and  his  sons  “Tabby*’,  “Grospene”  and  “Ni-o-quieh* ;  old 
“An-ter-ro”  and  sometimes  “Ka-nosh.”  While  these  Bands 
of  Indians  met  each  spring  for  fishing,  they  engaged  in 
good  sporting  as  well,  horse-racing,  trading,  gambling,  foot- 
-  racing,  wrestling,  etc.  Some  spent  weeks  here  and  1  lost 
no  time  idle  myself,  and  I  enjoyed  their  games  and  learned 
much  of  their  language  and  made  friends. 


In  May  of  this  year  of  1849,  the  settlers  brought  their 
families  to  the  Fort,  because  high  waters  in  streams  would 
make  it  impossible  later.  Some  of  these  pioneers  tell  of 
narrow  escapes  as  it  was. 

My  having  studied  the  Book  of  Mormon  several  times, 
which  is  the  history  of  the  American  Indian’s  ancestry,  made 
me  more  anxious  to  know  them  better,  and  learn  their 
customs  and  religious  beliefs,  or  superstitions,  and  I  guess 
I  d  better  tell  you  of  an  eye-opener  I  had.  This  is  it: 


During  this  Summer  of  1849,  being  interested  in  the 
Indians,  I  soon  made  friends,  learned  much  of  their  laiv 
guage  and  gesticulations.  Ang-a-tc-wats  who  stopped  us  on 
the  bench  land  and  demanded  our  purpose  in  coming  to 
the  Timpanodes  Tribe,  was  a  leader  of  the  young  bucks 
during  the  Spring  fishing,  feasting  and  sporting  of  the 
various  tribes.  I  learned  the  names  of  the  Indian  Chiefs 
and  their  Sub-Chiefs  and  have  spelled  them  according  to  the 
way  they  were  pronounced  to  me  by  the  Indians.  The  In¬ 
dians  were  “Brothers”  as  they  agreed  until  the  “W  hites” 
broke  confidence,  and  the  game  of  revenge  began.  The 
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“Timpanodes”  were  strong  and  fearless,  as  the  ‘‘Snakes’* 
and  “Wanships”  had  found  out  in  tribal  battles. 

Called  to  Indian  Mission  with  O.  P.  Rockwell 

President  Young  desired  to  make  friends  with  all  tribes, 
so  he  called  Orrin  Porter  Rockwell  and  myself  to  his  office 
and  asked  us  to  carry  a  real  message  of  ‘’friendship-peace*  to 
the  Indians.  We  were  humble,  vet  fearless,  because  the 
Prophet  of  the  Lord  had  called  us  to  service.  We  accepted 
it.  We  knew  the  Indians  were  in  their  war-paint,  holding 
war  dances  about  theii  campfires.  Since  some  Indians  bad 
killed  cows  and  stolen  horses,  we  moved  cautiously  and 
prayerfully.  I  never  carried  a  gun  on  any  Indian  mission 
but  Porter  always  was  wrell  armed  since  the  davs  of  the 
mobbings  of  Nauvoo,  and  wore  his  hair  long,  which  my 
wife  often  braided  for  him  at  night  when  he  stayed  at  our 
home.  Our  first  visit  to  Indian  camps  began  down  on  the 
river,  a  fewT  miles  from  the  Fort.  As  we  neared  the  Camp, 
say  a  half  mile  or  so,  both  pulled  the  rein  and  stopped.  We 
both  began  to  say,  ”lf  we  both  go  on  horseback,  we  ll  be 
killed.”  After  a  bit  of  discussion.  Porter  said:  “George,  you 
go  to  the  Camp  alone.  You  know7  the  language  and  maybe 
some  of  the  Indians.  Your  personality  is  better  than  mine, 
too.  I’ll  hide  in  these  w7illow's,  ready  to  rush  to  you  when 
you  give  the  signal.”  And  I  added:  “and  Brother  Brigham 
sent  us  with  a  message  of  Peace,  and  a  ’God  Bless  \ou  .”  so 
I  went  forward  without  fear.  As  I  neared  the  camp.  I  saw7 
them  dancing  about  a  bonfire,  with  their  paints  and 
feathers,  and  squaws  beating  tomtoms.  When  thcv  saw  a 
man  coming,  they  feared,  and  three  “bucks”  came  out  to 
meet  me,  lied  my  hands  behind  me  and  look  me  to  their 
camp  (one  on  each  side  of  me  and  one  walking  behind  me), 
and  stood  me  on  a  btiflalo  robe  and  there  1  stood  for  two 
hours.  1  was  not  permitted  to  sa\  a  word  until  after  lhe\ 
related  all  their  bad  feelings:  boasted  over  their  depreda¬ 
tions  and  successful  battles  with  other  tribes,  too  numerous 
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to  mention;  and  told  what  they  expected  to  do  with  the 
“Whites’  now  stealing  their  hunting  grounds,  and  how  the 
crows  would  pick  our  hones,  etc.  Being  over  six  feet  tall, 
much  taller  than  am  of  them,  and  stretching  up  still  taller  as 
they  talked,  calm  and  fearless,  there  I  stood  for  two  long 
hours.  When  they  saw  1  was  not  afraid  but  friendly,  one 
war-horse  Indian  after  another  slunk  away  saying:  “OAH’ 
0A1T  with  appropriate  gesture,  meaning  “all  right  .  1  he 
“Gift  of  Interpretation  was  given  to  me,  as  I  called  it.  for  1 
understood  every  word  they  said,  even  to  each  other.  The 
tomtoms  tapered  down  and  the  Chief  said:  “Now  you  talk*’. 
There  I  stood  on  the  significant  buffalo  robe,  over  six  feet 
of  manhood,  full  of  gratitude,  my  hands  were  loosed.  1 
delivered  the  message  of  friendship  from  the  “W  hite  Chief 
Brigham  Young,  who  represented  the  “Great  Spirit”  in  his 
feelings  toward  the  Indians  and  all  mankind,  a  brotherly 
feeling  that  must  last  forever,  etc.  The  dancers  stopped 
and  listened,  for  they  were  as  tired  as  I,  perhaps,  and  their 
rituals  were  over,  and  Chiefs  Walker,  Sow-i-ette  and  a  Sub- 
Chief  accompanied  me  to  where  Porter  Rockwell  held  our 
horses.  As  I  had  given  no  signal,  he  thought  I  had  been 
killed,  and  1  feared  for  him.  hut  not  myself.  Porter  also 
delivered  the  word  from  Brigham,  the  “W  hite  Chief”.  They 
decided  we  were  true  messengers,  and  gave  a  promise  of 
Peace.  We  had  learned  much  of  Indian  ideals  and  customs 
and  expressions.  I  could  follow  all  they  said  but  could  not 
answer  until  permitted.  When  friendship  was  agreed,  we 
mounted  our  horses  and  rode  away.  Many  of  those  Indians 
became  friendly  and  became  protectors  of  mv  life,  and 
warned  the  people,  through  me,  of  dangers.  I  was  eighteen 
years  old  at  this  time,  but  grown  up  through  hard  experi¬ 
ences. 

Next  dav break  found  us  on  our  wav  to  Sail  Lake  City  to 
report  to  President  Young  our  visit  to  the  Indian  Camp. 
The  Indians  agreed  to  be  “brothers”  if  the  W  hites  would  be 
true.  Brother  Brigham  was  pleased  to  know  our  experiences, 
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and  told  us  to  continue  our  mission  to  all  the  Tribes  and 
make  sure  they  understood  our  purpose  in  coming  here  was 
to  build  homes,  raise  cattle  and  grain,  and  teach  them.  The 
Great  Spirit  loves  us  all  and  wants  us  to  be  Friends.  “Now, 
George  and  Porter,  be  true  to  yourselves  and  your  mission 
and  when  you  feel  prompted  to  visit  an  Indian  individual, 
or  Camp,  pray  for  guidance  in  both  speech  and  action,  that 
good  may  come  from  that  visit.  God  bless  you.” 

Father  had  taken  up  a  farm  up  the  River  a  mile  or  so 
north  of  the  River  Ford  and  built  a  log  cabin  but  still  lived 
in  the  Fort  for  safety. 

There  were  some  additions  to  the  population  during  the 
Summer  and  Fall. 

Those  located  in  the  Fort  Utah  when  the  Indian  trouble 
began  were:  Alexander  Williams  at  East  Gate,  on  the 
other  sides  of  this  20x30  rods  enclosure  Hulet,  Stoddard, 
Hunt,  Pace,  Bean,  Clark,  Conover,  Egbert,  Dayton,  Ivie, 
Zabriskic,  Huntington,  Ewing,  E.  Black,  I.  Black,  Haws, 
Haws,  Wheeler,  T.  Willis,  G.  Day,  J.  S.  Iligbce,  Isaac  Higbee, 
Orr,  Haws,  Eldredge,  Parry,  Turner,  Thomas,  Norton,  Por¬ 
ter,  G.  Case,  C.  Case,  Strong,  Mathews. 

The  Indians  were  anxious  to  trade  for  guns  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  varied  merchandise  in  barter  for  their  furs,  skins, 
buffalo  robes,  and  ponies.  The  Ules  including  many  Utah 
tribes,  were  an  enterprising  race,  generally  going  once  a 
year  to  the  Eastern  plains  to  kill  buffalo,  and  for  many 
years,  or  Winters,  had  made  incursions  into  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  robbing  the  ranchers  of  thousands  of  horses.  The 
cause  of  these  raids  was  based  on  the  bad  treatment  of 
some  of  Chief  Walker’s  party  many  years  ago  by  certain 
ranchers  taking  their  buffalo  robes.  Indian  children,  and 
confiscating  their  property  without  compensation — the  set¬ 
tlers  no  doubt  acting  under  law  of  trade  and  intercourse, 
but  which  was  not  understood  by  those  tribes  of  Utah  land. 
In  this  way  Walker’s  Band  had  accumulated  many  horses. 
These  were  often  bartered  to  the  settlers  and  in  turn  the 
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settlers  made  good  trades  with  the  Emigrant  Gold  Seekers 
of  1849  who  stopped  at  Provo.  These  travelers  from  the 
States,  going  westward,  needed  fresh  liorses  and  mules,  and 
the  settlers  needed  wagons,  cattle  and  implements,  etc.,  so 
all  were  served.  During  the  month  of  August,  Provo  became 
a  rendezvous  for  these  gold  seekers  as  the)  waited  for  a  sufli- 
cient  number  to  go  by  southern  route,  with  Capt.  Jefferson 
Hunt,  who  then  lived  in  Provo,  as  their  guide. 

Let  me  say  right  here,  that  lack  of  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  men  caused  stampedes  on  the  Plains  and  caused  Indian 
troubles  at  our  settlements,  as  a  rule. 

-  Our  trading  with  the  Indians  was  generally  satisfactory, 
until  the  day  a  serious  accident  occurred.  There  was  an 
old  Indian  called  Bishop  Whitney.  In  some  way  lie  had 
obtained  a  hickory  shirt,  and  was  discovered  wearing  it  by 
the  original  owner  of  it,  and  as  hickory  shirts  were  valuable 
he  set  out  to  get  it.  Two  friends  aided  him  and  in  the 
struggle  to  get  the  shirt  off  the  old  Indian,  he  was  killed. 
It  was  very  regrettable,  but  what  could  they  do.  They  carried 
the  body  to  the  river  nearby  and  sunk  it  with  rocks,  but 
the  Indian  friends  of  the  old  “Bishop”  searched  it  out  in 
about  twenty-four  hours  and  demanded  the  murderers,  which 
was  refused  by  the  W  biles,  of  course,  fit  was  not  an  in¬ 
tended  murder.)  Then  they  demanded  compensation  in 
cattle,  horses,  etc.,  but  nothing  was  ever  given. 

This  incident  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement  among 
the  Indians,  especially  these  Timpanodcs  here,  and  shortly 
after  this,  we  found  arrows  sticking  in  our  cattle  and  horses’ 
and  several  persons  were  shot  at  while  in  the  woods  and 
other  places. 


Militia  Organized  for  Protection 

Meanwhile  wo  prepared  for  defense.  Peter  \\  .  Conover 
was  chosen  Captain  of  the  Militia  with  lv.  T.  1  homas  and 
J.  G.  Willis  Lieutenants.  Miles  Weaver  the  \djnlanl.  Joseph 
Clark  Sergeant,  and  others  in  need.  Guards  were  polled 
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at  night  and  armed  herdsmen  on  horseback  kept  our  stock 
by  day.  The  leading  Indians  ordered  us  off  their  lands  and 
made  serious  threats  in  case  we  failed  to  leave.  Our  stock 
was  stolen  from  time  to  time. 

During  the  last  davs  of  August  we  built  a  bastion  in  the 
center  of  our  Fort,  thirty  feet  square,  which  covered  a 
mound.  We  set  posts  closely  together  covered  with  poles 
and  dirt,  with  log  railings,  and  placed  thereon  the  Six- 
Pounder  Iron  Cannon  which  was  sufficiently  elevated  to 
protect  our  Fort  and  stockyards  from  an  attack  which  we 
expected  woidd  occur  anytime. 

Just  about  this  time  a  large  company  of  gold-seekers 
enroute  to  California  by  southern  way,  made  Camp  along¬ 
side  our  Fort,  and  they  having  plenty  of  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  were  a  great  aid  to  us,  as  they  stayed  four  or  five 
weeks  and  had  stock  which  were  cared  for  together  for 

c. 

mutual  protection.  Our  Militia  Company  continued  to  prac¬ 
tice  almost  dailv  and  through  the  liberalitv  of  the  Emigrants, 
we  had  powder  to  supply  the  cannon,  given  to  James  B. 
Porter  and  William  Dayton.  Thev  made  some  cartridges 
out  of  old  cotton  stuff  and  hits  of  dry  grass. 

Cannon  Explosion  Proves  Disastrous 

On  September  1st.  18-1*9,  as  Father  and  I  returned  from 
work,  Lieutenant  Win.  Dayton  called  to  me  and  asked  if  1 
would  help  him  lire  the  cannon.  It  was  about  sundown. 
I  responded  quickly  to  the  call.  He  said  he  had  wailed  for 
me  and  that  all  was  arranged  for  a  cannon  practice  on  the 
bastion.  We  ran  up  the  ladder  to  the  cannon,  loaded  it 
and  fired  once,  without  much  consideration.  Then,  without 
swabbing  the  gun.  Davton  jumped  and  caught  up  another 
cartridge  of  old  cotton  cloth  and  !  1  •_»  pounds  of  ride  powder, 
inserted  it  in  the  muzzle  and  we  both  began  ramming  the 
cartridge  home,  when  it  e\  identic  caught  lire,  being  broken 
and  torn,  and  the  remnant  of  the  former  one  still  burning 
in  the  hrcccli.  caused  a  disastrous  explosion.  It  canned 
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a  deafening  roar  as  to  strike  with  dread  all  within  hearing, 
who  testified  to  the  shock  which  bore  evidence  of  a  dreadful 
accident.  Two  large  men  ramming  with  a  hickory  ramrod 
might  cause  a  roar  with  both  hands  bearing  heavily  on  the 
hickory.  We  were  thrown  thirty  feet  away  on  the  ground, 
Lieutenant  Dayton  was  killed  outright  and  I  taken  up  as 
dying,  terribly  mangled,  but  still  breathing,  with  my  left 
hand  gone — picked  up  in  Celia  Hunts  doorvard,  who 
recognized  George  Bean's  band  ring  on  his  little  finger.  My 
clothes  were  partly  burned  off.  eyes  and  face  black  with 
powder  and  burned  so  badly  that  I  could  sec  nothing  for 
twenty  days  thereafter;  my  right  arm  and  hand  were 
-  severely  lacerated:  also  my  right  thigh,  breast,  neck  and 
face  were  filled  with  splinters  and  powder  burn.  Some  of 
the  two  hundred  splinters  remained  in  my  body  for  twenty 
years,  working  to  the  surface  at  different  times. 

My  left  arm  had  to  be  amputated  to  three  and  a  half 
inches  below  the  elbow,  which  left  a  useful  stub.  Capt. 
Jefferson  Hunt  was  the  first  to  reach  our  bodies.  He  dis¬ 
covered  Lieutenant  Dayton’s  jugular  vein  was  severed  by  a 
splinter  and  be  was  gone.  Capt.  Hunt  lifted  a  piece  of  log 
railing  from  my  body  and  found  me  in  a  terrible  condition, 
but  still  breathing.  They  carried  me  home  to  a  bed  where 
I  remained  for  forty  days.  They  decided  to  patch  me  up,  but 
how  was  the  question.  It  was  learned  that  Capt.  Stansbury 
who  had  just  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City,  had  a  Government 
Doctor  in  his  company,  so  as  I  regained  consciousness  some¬ 
what,  they  hoped  to  save  my  life.  Our  good  neighbor,  Aaron 
Houton  Conover,  was  sent  to  Salt  Lake  City  for  a  surgeon. 
Providentially,  Capt.  Stansbury,  the  Topographical  Engi¬ 
neer,  having  just  arrived,  gladly  sent  his  Dr.  Blake,  an  army 
surgeon,  back  with  Mr.  Conover,  post  haste.  A  stretcher 
was  hastily  made  by  placing  a  clean  sheet  on  a  quilt  to 
convey  my  mutilated  body  onto  the  bed  Mother  and  her 
neighbors  had  arranged  for  me.  The  noise  of  the  explosion 
brought  all  who  heard  it  rushing  into  the  Fort  for  observa- 
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tion  and  information,  and  it  was  difficult  for  the  stretcher 
bearers  to  get  through  the  crowd. 

My  parents  and  friends  sat  during  the  night  watching 
my  every  breath  as  if  it  might  be  my  last,  yet  praying  for 
me  and  the  Doctor  s  arrival.  They  were  relieved  when 
daylight  came  and  Dr.  Blake  walked  in.  Of  course  1  had  to 
rely  on  Father’s  report  on  which  was  done  first.  Dr.  Blake 
removed  his  cloak,  donned  his  medical  "own,  made  hastv 

L  - 

examinations  of  my  black  powder  burned  face  and  neck,  and 
then  ordered  all  out  of  the  room  except  his  aids  and 
Father.  He  then  proceeded  to  saw  the  hones  of  my  left 
forearm,  leaving  a  three-and-a-half-inch  stub  below  the 
elbow,  which  served  me  well  all  my  life.  Of  course  in  those 
days  people  had  to  endure  pain  in  operations  bv  the 
will  power  of  the  injured,  as  mothers  bore  their  children 
without  an  anesthetic.  Dr.  Blake  was  an  expert.  He  had 
to  probe  into  my  flesh  for  those  200  hiekorv  ramrod  slivers, 
some  of  which  seemed  to  go  to  the  bones.  I  he  largest  was 
taken  from  my  right  thigh,  being  three  inches  long  and  the 
size  of  a  lead  pencil.  How  I  ever  stood  all  that  probing  is 
a  marvel  to  me  yet,  but  all  my  friends  were  praying  for  me, 
and  miracles  do  happen  at  times,  as  the  Lord  designs. 

Each  day  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  Dr.  Blake  dressed  my 
wounds  and  probed  for  more  splinters — first  from  neck, 
chest  and  abdomen  where  hard  wood  slivers  might  enter 
vital  organs,  until  he  had  200  splinters  in  my  mother’s  fruit 
jar.  Mv  heart  tonic  was  sweetened  hot  water  with  brandy 
in  it.  Beef  lea  was  mv  nourishment  because  1  could  not 
chew,  and  wondered  if  I  ever  could.  W  ith  mv  eyes  scabbed 
over  like  my  whole  face.  I  wondered  if  I  could  ever  see 
again.  My  patient  mother  did  everything  to  ease  my  pain 
and  give  comfort,  although  she.  too,  was  wondering.  Faith¬ 
ful  friends  came  in  to  join  Father  in  administrations,  hut  1 

could  not  see  them.  The  davs  were  long  and  the  nights 

•  <  %  • 

longer,  as  1  suffered  in  every  inch  of  my  body,  and  prayed 
so  hard  to  die.  The  future  looked  so  dark  to  me. 
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My  Miraculous  Healing 

About  three  weeks  after  the  accident,  a  miracle  was  per¬ 
formed  by  three  Prophets  of  the  Lord  who  entered  our 
humble  home.  They  were  President  Brigham  Young,  Heber 
C.  Kimball  and  Willard  Richards.  Why  did  these  three 
men,  the  Presidency  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  these 
latter  days,  come  to  see  and  bless  an  insignificant  eighteen 
year  old  hoy  like  me? 

They  visited  with  Mother  a  hit  while  Father  shuffled  off 
his  farm  clothes  to  join  them.  Their  presence  brought  calm¬ 
ness.  They  evidently  saw  my  condition,  hut  I  could  not 
see  them,  hut  recognized  their  voices  from  hearing  them 
preach.  Mother  appealed  to  them — “Brother  Brigham,  do 
you  think  he  can  live?  “Of  course  he  can,  and  will”,  he 
answered.  Then  he  came  to  me,  took  my  hand,  the  right 
hand,  the  only  one  I  had — and  asked:  “George,  do  you 
want  to  live?*’  His  very  handshake  gave  me  strength,  and 
I  answered:  “Yes,  if  1  can  do  any  good,”  with  my  weak 
voice,  trembling.  President  Young  then  said:  “Then  you 
shall  live.”  lie  called  his  counselors  to  my  bed,  my  Mother 
brought  the  consecrated  oil,  one  of  them  anointed  my  head 
and  the  other  sealed  that  anointing.  Then  “Brother  Brig¬ 
ham”  gave  me  a  marvelous  blessing.  He  rebuked  the  power 
of  the  Destroyer  from  my  body  and  from  our  home.  It  was 
like  an  electric  current  that  ran  through  me  from  head  to 
fool  and  it  took  the  severe  pain  with  it.  He  plead  with  the 
Lord  to  heal  me  from  head  to  foot  that  all  wounds  mig  ht 
heal  quickly,  and  that  faith  may  increase  as  the  healing 
takes  | dace  and  that  I  may  ever  rejoice  in  God’s  blessings 
in  performing  the  works  He  has  for  me  to  do,  etc.  How  I 
wish  1  had  that  blessing  in  writing.  He  made  plain  to  me 
that  the  Holy  Ghost,  bestowed  upon  me  after  baptism, 
would  be  my  constant  guide  and  educator,  and  that  the 
Lord's  work  assigned  to  me  will  be  gloriously  completed. 

My  parents  were  there  to  hear  this  consoling  prayer,  of 
greater  length,  but  this  is  sufficient.  We  were  lifted  above 
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all  earthly  things  in  rejoicing  with  the  Prophets  of  the  Lord 
in  humility  and  sincere  brotherly  love.  God  saved  me 
through  the  Prophets"  prayers  and  power  of  the  Priesthood, 
which  God  has  bestowed  upon  worthy  men  to  represent 
Him  on  Earth. 

My  life  of  despair  was  changed  by  the  visit  of  these  three 
Prophets  of  the  Lord,  to  one  of  love,  faith,  gratitude  and 
desire  to  do  God  s  will.  Next  day  the  scales  fell  from  my 
eyes  and  I  saw  the  glorious  light.  I  now  live.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  describe  my  feelings  when  the  light  first 
came  to  me  when  the  burn  scabs  dropped  from  my  eyes 
after  twenty  days  of  blindness.  Some  bits  of  bone  were 
taken  from  my  stub  arm.  My  right  ear  was  affected  by 
deafness  and  ulcerous  tumor  for  several  years  but  finally 
was  cured  by  Dr.  Sawlelle.  A  film  grew  over  the  sight  of 
the  left  eye  which  was  later  removed  by  the  Doctor. 

During  my  illness  in  bed  so  long,  I  Had  many  visits 
from  friendly  Indians  who  sympathized  with  my  sufferings, 
especially  Sanpitch,  a  brother  of  Walker,  the  Chief,  the 
little  Doctor  of  the  Timpanodes  tribe  at  Provo,  and  many 
others.  I  had  learned  some  of  the  Indian  language  before 
and  they  took  pride  in  teaching  me  everything,  and  I  gave 
them  English,  so  we  could  converse  very  well  and  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  them  later.  It  was  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  get  this 
training  to  climb  I  be  Indian  Language  gift  I  bad  received. 

O  C  c  P 

There  are  many  trials  that  come  to  us  as  mortals  that 
are  blessings  in  disguise.  Think  it  over  and  see. 

Pioneering  is  hard  at  limes,  but  every  day  some  new 
lesson  is  learned.  The  greater  the  task  well  done,  the 
greater  the  blessing,  and  pleasure  in  your  success. 

I  have  always  been  such  a  lover  of  Nature,  God  s  whole 
Universe.  1  did  enjoy  the  classes  of  Orson  Pratt  whenever 
I  could  be  present.  My  search  after  knowledge  keeps  me 
progressive  and  a  sense  of  humor  makes  life  worth  living, 
and  helps  surmount  obstacles,  and  to  live  above  jealousy 
and  misrepresentations  that  most  people  encounter  who 
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really  do  things.  Even  the  Savior  met  such  disagreeable 
things,  and  prophets  both  old  and  modern. 

My  dear  family  and  friends.  I  am  so  grateful  to  my 
Heavenly  Father  for  his  kind  preservation  of  my  life,  that 
He  saw  fit  to  snatch  me  from  death’s  door  to  fill  my  humble 
mission. 

After  the  gold-seekers  had  passed  on  to  California,  the 
Indians  became  very  bold  and  troublesome,  and  were  some¬ 
times  aggravated  by  our  people,  so  that  near  Christmas 
time,  open  War  seemed  inevitable. 

Our  community  contracted  the  measles  and  through  some 
Indian  prisoners  we  held,  the  disease  was  carried  to  the 
tribe  causing  deaths  of  many. 

First  Battle  With  Indians  at  Battle  Creek 

About  this  time  1  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  m\  sister 
Sarah  Ann  Casper’s  and  had  the  measles,  consequently  I 
was  absent  during  the  most  exciting  period  of  the  War, 
which  occurred  in  January,  1850.  About  one  hundred  men 
came  down  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  help  drive  the  Indians 
away  from  the  breastworks  of  logs  and  earth  where  thev 
were  hiding,  my  father’s  new  log  house  forming  a  soil  of 
barracks  for  the  Indians.  During  the  three  da\s’  engagement. 
Joseph  Higbcc  was  killed  and  Alexander  \\  illiams,  Albert 
Miles,  Alexander  Stephens,  and  Samuel  Casus  were  severely 
wounded  and  Isom  Flynn,  Jabez  Nowlin,  and  one  or  two 
others,  slightly  injured.  About  forty  Indians  were  killed  in 
the  various  engagements  near  Provo,  Table  Point  across 
the  Utah  Lake,  and  in  Rock  Canyon,  and  many  more  died 
from  exposure  while  having  the  measles,  Chief  Flk  being 
one  of  that  number.  A  few  squaws  and  children  remained 
as  prisoners  with  us,  including  Ang-a-tc-wats.  Some  orphan 
children  were  taken  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  distributed  among 
kind-hearted  people  to  rear. 

General  Daniel  11.  Wells  was  directing  the  Campaign  in 
person  some  of  the  time,  accompanied  by  Capt.  Slansbury 
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of  the  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers  and  Lieutenant  How¬ 
land.  General  George  D.  Grant,  William  H.  Kimball,  James 
Ferguson,  Robert  T.  Burton,  and  several  others  were  notable 
in  the  various  acts  of  this  unpleasant  strife,  besides  our  own 
Militia  Company  under  Captain  Peter  W.  Conover  and  his 
Aids;  and  thus  we  remained  masters  of  the  situation  without 
seeing  an  Indian  for  two  months.  The  Natives  were  de¬ 
feated.  Fifteen  of  them  were  killed  at  the  Point  of  the 
Mountain  near  Pe-teet-neet.  About  April.  1850.  the  people 
decided  to  move  the  Fort  L  tali  on  to  more  open  ground,  one 
and  a  half  miles  northeast  and  prepare  for  a  larger  settle¬ 
ment,  still  in  Fort  form. 

The  month  of  March  brought  a  new  problem.  We  ob¬ 
served  a  smoke  west  across  Utah  Lake,  about  ten  miles  from 
the  Fort.  The  lake  being  frozen  over  it  was  decided  that 
something  was  wanted  bv  the  parties  making  the  smoke 
as  a  signal  of  proffered  communication  with  us.  Therefore 
our  little  Militia  was  called  to  Arms  and  the  volunteers 
went  to  see  what  was  wanted. 

A  dozen  large  boys  stepped  out  with  Lieutenant  R.  T. 
Thomas  at  their  head  and  were  off  very  quickly  to  meet 
the  visitors,  and  at  nielit  they  returned  with  Chiefs  Pe-teet- 
neet,  Tabby,  Grospene  and  about  twenty  others.  The  In¬ 
dians  were  cross  at  first  meeting  the  boys  at  the  west  shore 
of  the  Lake.  Grospene  rode  up  and  struck  Allen  Huntington 
over  the  shoulders  twice,  demanding  whv  he  killed  his 
friends  and  relatives,  meaning  some  that  had  been  killed 

'  c 

at  Table  Point  where  their  bodies  had  been  left  on  the 
snow  and  ice  for  two  months  and  had  just  now  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  Indians.  After  some  explanations  all  passed 
off  peaceably — and  arrangements  were  made  for  better 
understanding  in  the  future. 

These  Indians  belonged  to  the  Spanish  Fork  and  Payson 
camps,  but  they  did  much  to  get  the  remnants  of  the  Timpa- 
nodcs  at  Provo  together  and  to  establish  peace  once  more. 

When  the  settlers  established  their  new  Fort  on  higher 
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ground,  away  from  alkali  land,  they  commenced  to  build 
their  own  homes  inside  the  square,  and  a  meeting  and 
schoolhouse  in  the  center.  Our  numbers  were  increasing 
and  the  farming  operations  were  much  more  successful. 

Elder  Isaac  Higbce  was  our  first  Bishop,  although  his 
brother,  a  fisherman,  had  charge  the  year  before,  but  he, 
John  S.  Iligbec,  and  Dimick  B.  Huntington  had  returned 
to  Sail  Lake  City. 

The  Indians  gave  no  trouble  although  they  were  ail  around 
us  all  the  season,  and  by  this  lime  I  was  able  to  talk  the 
Utah  language  pretty  well,  besides  some  words  of  the 
“Snake”  or  Shoshone  longue.  I  gleaned  quite  a  smattering 
of  Spanish  language  gathered  from  the  Battalion  hoys  that 
returned  from  the  Mexico  War  in  California  and  Pueblo, 
and  from  my  Spanish-English  dictionary.  During  this  year 
some  Mexicans  and  others  came  through  Provo  driving 
sheep  to  California  gold  mines. 

During  this  year  I  read  a  great  deal  of  my  time.  A  good 
many  emigrants  settled  with  us  this  Fall  of  1850. 

The  school-house  had  to  be  enlarged  and  William  Hurst, 
who  was  one  of  the  California  gold-seekers,  was  employed 
as  a  Teacher,  and  I  was  engaged  to  assist  him.  The  W  inter 
term  was  a  very  profitable  one  to  the  patrons,  and  our 
teacher  proved  to  be  a  very  good  educator  as  well  as  a 
good  man,  he  being  honest  enough  to  recognize  the  Gospel 
of  Christ’s  Tiulhs  and  was  baptized  before  he  started  for 
California,  in  the  Spring  of  1851.  We  got  up  a  series  of 
entertainments  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  patrons  of  the 
school,  using  the  teachers,  the  best  students,  and  a  few  others 
as  actors.  “\\  illiam  Tell  ,  “Loehiel  ,  “Robin  Rough-head ", 
etc.  were  presented  and  received  great  favor.  Our  teacher, 
Mr.  Hurst,  was  both  an  actor  and  fine  director.  Mr.  Hurst 
received  some  very  rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of  one 
Gasham  C.  Case,  who  became  prejudiced  by  statements  of 
his  ill-behaved  children.  On  election  day  for  our  City 
officers,  Case  assaulted  Mr.  Hurst,  knocked  him  down  and 
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otherwise  abused  the  little  man.  for  which  evil  acts  many  of 
us  voted  against  Case  for  Mayor  and  elected  Ellis  Eames 
instead.  This  happened  in  April.  1851.  We  never  heard  of 
Mr.  Hurst  after  he  went  to  California.  (I  was  given  $25 
per  month  for  teaching.) 

Soon  after  this.  Provo  City  was  surveyed  by  W.  Lemon, 
Territorial  Surveyor,  and  the  people  commenced  to  move 
out  and  build  on  their  City  lots.  Our  population  increased 
almost  daily,  as  Provo  at  this  time  was  a  very  desirable 
location,  there  being  plenty  of  good  land,  water,  fuel,  timber, 
and  fish  without  going  to  canyons.  The  privilege  of  trading 
with  the  Indians  also  presented  some  attraction  during  this 
winter  of  1850-1 851. 

Early  this  spring,  Father  moved  onto  his  farm,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  up  the  river  from  the  new  Fort  Ltah.  I 
kept  school  in  our  house  in  the  Fort  in  October. 

In  the  early  part  of  1851,  Elder  Parley  P.  Pratt  called  on 
me  to  go  with  him  to  California  and  South  America  on  a 
mission,  as  1  supposed  to  be  an  assistant  because  I  spoke 
Indian  and  Spanish  fairly  well,  but  the  school  trustees 
could  not  spare  me  from  school  at  that  time. 

Official  Appointments  During  1851  and  Valuable 
Experiences 

In  April  1  was  elected  City  Recorder  of  Provo. 

It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  President  Brigham  Young 
and  his  Company  called  me  to  accompany  them  on  a  trip 
to  Southern  Utah.  Barney  \\  aid  and  Miles  Weaver  also 
joined  the  company,  Barney  as  guide  and  I  as  Interpreter. 
We  thereupon  fitted  up  in  twenty-four  hours  and  were  ofT 
on  a  four  weeks  journey.  Barney  had  a  Shoshone  Indian 
wife. 

The  party  camped  overnight  at  O-ah-bah,  or  Salt  Creek, 
later  named  Ncphi,  in  company  with  Dr.  Priddy  Meeks  and 
some  other  families  enroule  to  Parowan  in  little  Salt  Lake 
\ alley.  It  occurred  to  President  Young  that  the  Sevier 
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River  was  dangerous  to  cross,  so  he  detailed  four  of  us. 
namely:  Charles  A.  Harper,  William  Bringhurst,  Almon  L. 
Fullmer  and  George  W.  Bean,  to  assist  these  emigrants  to 
cross  the  River,  and  then  we  were  to  go  up  the  stream  for 
thirty  or  forty  miles  to  intersection  of  tracts  and  then  rejoin 
the  President’s  party  that  was  going  through  Salt  Creek  ! 
canyon  and  Sanpete  Valley  to  Manti  and  thence  up  Sevier 
River  and  across  to  Parowan. 

We  went  by  way  of  Chicken  Creek  (Levan)  to  the  ford  of 
Sevier,  and  helped  the  brethren  to  block  up  their  wagon- 
beds,  then  doubled  teams,  and  by  the  aid  of  ropes  fastened 
to  our  saddle-horns,  with  our  horses  in  the  lead,  we  got 
the  five  wagons  and  all  the  effects  of  the  people  across  the 
raging  stream,  and  then  started  eastward  on  the  Indian  trail 
close  to  the  river.  About  ten  miles  from  the  wagon  road 
we  came  to  a  Hole  in  the  rocky  cliff  which  overhung  the 
river.  The  trail  ran  through  this  hole  and  we  got  off  and 
led  our  animals  carefully  through  until  it  came  to  old 
“Assiinus”,  Brother  Harper’s  pack  mule,  about  eighteen 
hands  high  and  large  otherwise.  She  stuck  fast  in  the  hole 
and  we  had  a  serious  time  to  back  her  out  and  take  her 
pack  off  and  convey  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  ledge. 

We  camped  one  night  at  Warm  Creek  (Fayette)  and  on 
past  the  present  site  of  Gunnison  and  found  that  the 
President’s  party  was  back  in  Sanpete,  so  we  headed  north 
and  found  them  in  Manti. 

We  found  that  President  Young  and  the  brethren  were 
holding  meetings  and  regulating  local  affairs  of  the  settle¬ 
ment,  and  here  1  take  occasion  to  state  that  on  Sunday, 
April  2 J),  H1S1,  I  listened  to  a  very  eloquent  discourse  by 
Eldei  Orson  Pratt,  in  support  of  the  order  of  Plural  Mar¬ 
riage,  and  right  here  in  Manti  I  became  convinced  of  the 
lighlfiilness  of  the  principle.  1  had  known  of  evil  acts  of 
some  men  who  had  disgraced  the  principle  and  themselves, 
and  had  judged  the  principle  by  their  actions,  but  Elder 
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Pratt  enabled  us  to  look  beyond  to  the  everyday  experiences 
of  a  righteous  life  and  view  the  grand  platform  for  Eternity. 

Indian  Interpreter  for  Governor  Brigham  Young 
of  Utah  Territory 

I  may  say  that  President  Young  and  a  party  of  about 
twenty  of  the  chief  Elders  of  the  Church  held  a  meeting  at 
Provo  before  we  left  there  and  received  the  resignation  of 
Bishop  Isaac  Higbee,  and  thereupon  ordained  Elias  H. 
Blackburn  Bishop  of  Provo,  with  Alexander  Williams  as  a 
Counselor.  The  President  then  arranged  his  party  for  the 
trip  south  as  related  in  part. 

After  the  meetings  were  concluded  at  Manti,  we  travelled 
southward.  It  was  about  May  1st.  We  passed  over  the 
Cedar  Divide  via  Marysvale,  where  the  Parley  P.  Pratt 
company  had  spent  Christmas  in  1849,  and  which  now  at 
the  time  of  this  abridgment,  1891,  is  considered  an  im¬ 
portant  mining  Camp  though  not  much  developed  as  yet. 

We  followed  in  general  the  trail  of  Parley:s  explorations 
up  the  desert  vales  of  the  Sevier  River  and  across,  passing 
over  the  Cedar  Divide  by  Marysvale  and  Circleville,  then 
bearing  westerly  over  rocky  ridges,  across  Prairie  Dog 
Valley  and  into  Little  Salt  Lake  Valley.  We  camped  one 
night  in  Bear  Valley  and  next  morning  faced  a  blinding 
snow-storm  till  noon  during  which  experience  Brother 
Daniel  H.  Wells,  being  on  horseback  in  front  of  our  com¬ 
pany,  became  so  chilled  as  to  lose  control  of  his  faculties, 
so  we  were  obliged  to  stop  and  make  a  fire  in  the  Cedars 
to  restore  him.  Some  brandy  in  hot  water  was  given  and 
other  outward  applications  applied.  lie  was  revived  and 
we  then  moved  on  in  snow  eighteen  inches  deep.  Then  it  was 
that  Barney  Ward  did  good  service  and  guided  us  out  of  this 
mountain  region,  through  a  narrow  pass  into  Little  Salt 
Lake  Valley. 

It  was  on  this  day,  May  9,  1851,  while  passing  down  a 
wash  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  the  company,  that  we 
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discovered  and  picked  up  a  fine  piece  of  gold  quartz  rock 
ten  or  twelve  inches  square  and  several  inches  thick,  lying 
right  in  our  pathway  on  an  old  trail.  In  our  excited  group 
besides  myself  were:  Barney  W  ard.  Robert  T.  Burton,  W7m. 
Bringhurst,  Simon  Dalton  and  others.  We  stopped  to  noon 
and  feed  shortly  after  and  showed  the  rock  to  President 
Young  and  Company.  Professor  Albert  Car  ington.  John 
Kay,  J.  Barlow,  and  old  Thomas  Rhodes,  late  from  California 
gold  mines,  was  in  the  part\  and  decided  that  it  was  one  of 
the  richest  pieces  of  gold-quartz  they  ever  saw  and  this 
caused  more  excitement  in  us,  but  President  \ oung  quietly 
remarked,  ‘‘Just  lot  il  alone,  boys,  until  the  time  comes 
when  the  Lord  wants  it  brought  forth  for  the  benefit  of  his 
work,  for  the  beautifying  of  his  Temples,  and  carrying  on  of 
His  work  on  the  Earth.”  He  then  asked  what  we  were 
going  to  do  with  this  specimen.  W  e.  bv  this  time  had 
broken  the  rock  into  several  pieces,  dividing  it  up  to  the 
finders  and  some  were  gouging  out  particles  of  gold  with 
their  pen-knives.  We  replied,  “Anything  that  he  thought 
best.”  He  then  said,  “Suppose  you  give  iL  all  to  Professor 
Carrington  here,  and  then  it  won  t  do  anv  harm  to  anybody. 
And  let  me  say  here,  that  in  1871.  after  gold  and  other 
metals  had  been  discovered  in  Bingham.  Little  Cottonwood, 
and  elsewhere,  I  approached  President  \oung  again  and  he 
answered,  “Yes,  I  know  they  are  finding  it  round  about,  but 
still  1  am  praying  with  all  my  might  for  the  Lord  to  keep 
it  hidden  until  we  are  able  to  stand  such  things.  Still,  if  you 
want  to  go  and  look,  I  am  perfectly  willing,  but  have  no 
faith  that  you  can  find  anything.  Well.  \ou  may  know, 
all  of  us  “finders*’  passed  our  gold  quartz  to  Professor 
Carrington. 

W7e  camped  on  Red  Creek,  se\en  miles  from  Fort  Parowan. 
May  10th  morning  the  ground  had  ten  inches  of  snow  and, 
soon  after  leaving  our  Camp,  we  met  the  male  citizens  of 
the  Fort  in  Military  array  to  escort  us  into  their  Camp  in 
good  style,  Col.  George  A.  Smith  at  their  head.  W  e  found 
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things  quite  lively  there,  and  some  of  us  made  explorations 
for  several  days,  visiting  the  magnetic  iron  deposits  west 
of  Coal  Creek  near  Iron  Springs.  I  brought  several  speci¬ 
mens  with  me,  possessing  great  power  as  magnets.  We 
visited  the  iron  and  coal  deposits  near  what  is  now  Cedar 
City,  the  famed  Hieroglyphic  Cliffs  northwest  of  Parowan 
and  returned  home  bv  wav  of  Beaver.  Levan  and  Round 

J 

Valleys  and  the  old  crossing  of  Sevier  River. 

The  Spring  of  1851  saw  the  departure  of  several  of  our 
citizens  to  Southern  California  in  Company  with  Charles 
C.  Rich  and  Amasa  Lyman.  There  were  Captain  Jefferson 
Hunt  and  all  his  family,  Fielding  Morse,  Ebenezer  Landers, 
and  some  others  from  different  places,  until  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  wagons  had  temporary  rendezvous  at  Pe- 
teet-nich  Creek,  now  Payson,  and  from  there  traveled  to 
San  Bernardino,  California,  and  there  established  a  great 
City. 

After  President’s  parly  returned  home,  it  transpired  that 
we  had  obtained  a  Territorial  form  of  Government  under 
the  name  of  Utah,  with  President  Young  as  Governor.  Of 
course  he  had  served  as  the  Provisional  “Slate  of  Deseret'’ 
Governor  since  1819,  but  most  new  officers  were  from  other 
States,  chosen  by  the  U.  S.  President.  However  Joseph  L. 
Haywood,  a  pioneer,  was  chosen  United  States  Marshal  for 
Utah  Territory,  and  on  the  16th  of  May,  1851,  he  appointed 
me  one  of  his  Deputies,  on  the  recommendation  of  President 
Young. 

I  had  served  before  this  as  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Meteorological  observations  at  Fort  Utah  in  Provo  under 
Captain  Stansbury,  being  furnished  with  thermometer,  bar¬ 
ometer  and  tables  of  blank  reports  to  fill  out  monthly,  all 
through  the  year  1850  up  to  this  time.  Matters  moved  along 
smoothly  this  season.  No  trouble  with  Indians. 
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Fillmore  Chosen  as  Name  of  Capital  of  Utah 
Territory 

It  was  about  October  1st,  1851,  that  President  Young, 
now  Governor,  asked  me  to  accompany  him,  as  Interpreter, 
to  go  in  company  with  the  Officers  of  the  Territory  to  locate 
a  Capital,  or  seat  of  Government.  Others  of  the  paity  were: 
Secretary  Babbitt,  Judge  Snow,  Marshal  Haywood,  Major 
Hose — Indian  Agent,  Wm.  C.  Stains,  Cook,  and  several 
others.  Professor  Orson  Pratt  took  Astronomical  Observa¬ 
tions  at  different  places,  and  latitude  and  longitude.  Chalk 
Creek  was  now  reached  and  i bought  to  be  the  geographical 
center,  or  nearly  so,  and  it  was  chosen  and  named  in  honor 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Fillmore,  who  made 
their  official  appointments,  and  the  County  was  called 
Millard.  Of  course,  a  Treaty  had  to  be  made  with  the  Indians 
and  a  definite  understanding  had. 

While  on  this  trip  some  incidents  occurred  worthy  of 
mention.  First,  in  regard  to  me,  as  I  was  employed  to  ac¬ 
company  the  Governor’s  party  as  Interpreter  and  Guide, 
and  when  we  reached  Pavant  Valley,  we  met  Kanosh,  Indian 
Chief  of  the  Pavanls,  also  Parashoot,  a  half  Chief  of  same. 
This  young  Chief,  Kanosh,  was  only  23  years  old  and  had 
been  several  years  with  his  parents  on  a  Catholic  Mission 
Farm  in  Southern  California.  He  could  talk  Spanish  fairly 
well  and  he  seemed  to  appreciate  the  good  will  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  White  people  settling  in  this  country — from  this 
very  acquaintanceship. 

Kanosh,  on  this  occasion  got  all  his  Sub-Chiefs  and 
Braves  together  and  a  firm  Treaty  of  Peace  was  agreed  upon 
- — our  people  to  settle  anywhere  on  their  lands  that  we 
chose,  except  Corn  Creek  (Kanosh)  about  twelve  miles 
Southwest  of  Fillmore,  which  was  to  be  kept  by  the  Pahvant 
Tribe  of  Indians,  some  of  whom  were  pretty  fair  farmers 
at  this  time. 

Governor  Young  was  also  Ex-Officio  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs  at  this  time,  and  besides  we  had  in  company, 
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Major  Stephen  B.  Rose,  as  Indian  Sub-agent  for  Utah,  he 
being  a  New  Jersey  Latter-day  Saint,  and  he  together  with 
Governor  Young  represented  that  part  of  the  Government. 
Those  Indians  ever  after  kept  their  part  of  the  treaty  faith¬ 
fully,  except  a  few  who  two  years  later  killed  Captain 
Gunnison  and  party  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  explained. 

After  this  Treaty  with  Kanosh  and  his  tribe,  Governor 
Young  recommended  me  to  Major  Rose  as  being  a  capable, 
reliable  person  and  the  Major  engaged  me  as  his  Interpreter 
for  the  Government  at  $500  per  annum,  salary  to  be  paid 
quarterly. 

While  at  Chalk  Creek — Fillmore — Elder  Anson  Call  (as 
planned  by  President  Young)  and  twenty  families  arrived 
and  proceeded  forthwith  to  form  a  settlement.  Professor 
Orson  Pratt  gave  the  settlers  a  base-line  from  his  astronom¬ 
ical  observations  for  a  starting  point  to  locate  their  Fort 
lines. 

On  our  return  the  Party  desired  to  come  by  way  of  San¬ 
pete  Valley,  and  I  was  called  to  pilot  the  Company  to 
another  crossing  higher  up  on  the  Sevier  River  to  bring  us 
above  the  Hole  in  the  Rocks  on  the  main  trail.  This  I 
accomplished  successfully  and  we  were  across  by  sundown, 
camping  in  the  River  bottom. 

Mexican  Slave  Traders  Discovered 

All  were  tired  and  hungry  and  some  were  chilling  and 
wet.  To  these  the  Cook  administered  the  4;hot  cordial”  and 
served  a  campfire  supper  to  thirty  people.  That  night  we 
listened  to  a  very  animated  and  interesting  discussion  on 
the  Indian  question  between  Almon  W.  Babbitt,  Secretary 
of  the  Territory,  and  Orson  Hyde,  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles — Babbitt  pro-Indian  and  Hyde  Contra.  The  line 
of  argument  reached  from  the  time  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth  Rock  down  to  tire  Utes  War  in  1 850  at  Provo. 

Next  morning  we  proceeded  in  making  the  fust  wagon 
tracks  past  Warm  Creek  (Fayette)  and  near  the  present 
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site  of  Gunnison,  on  to  Manti,  where  we  found  some  Mexican 
Traders  from  Santa  Fe  and  Taos,  getting  supplies  from  the 
Mormons.  These  fellows,  Pedro  Leon  &  Company,  were 
buying  Indian  children  of  Chief  Walker’s  band  of  Ules, 
and  showed  a  license  to  trade  with  the  Utes,  from  Governor 
Calhoon  of  New  Mexico  Territory  and  said  they  had  paid 
$1000  for  the  permit. 

Governor  Young  forbid  them  to  traffic  for  children  in 
this  territory  and  said  they  would  be  arrested  if  they  tried 
it  again.  I  was  also  Interpreter  on  this  occasion,  talking 
Spanish,  and  they  promised  to  desist.  In  a  few  weeks  after, 
they  were  captured  by  some  Manti  boys  in  the  very  act,  at 
a  place  twenty  miles  south  on  V  illow  Creek.  The  Indians 
had  moved  out  there  on  purpose.  The  Government  Officials 
learned  of  this  and  U.  S.  Marshal  Haywood  got  out  some 
writs  and  he  and  1  and  Major  Rose  wiih  a  four-horse 
ambulance  and  George  W.  Knowlton  as  driver,  went  to 
Manti  and  served  the  writs  on  eight  Mexicans,  viz.:  Pedro 
Leon,  Tomas  Jacon,  Felipe  Miquel,  Archulete,  Vincente  and 
Manuel  Chavez,  the  others’  names  not  remembered.  The 
prisoners  were  placed  in  my  charge  and  taken  to  Salt  Lake 
City  and  placed  in  a  house  owned  by  Seth  M.  Blair  which 
I  rented  for  the  purpose  and  in  due  time  were  taken  before 
the  District  Court,  and  were  acquitted,  there  being  no  definite 
law  at  that  time  and  only  Indian  testimony  against  them. 
They  were  in  charge  42  days,  and  during  Court  days  I 
received  $8.25  per  day — $5.00  as  Interpreter,  $1.25  as 
witness  and  $2  as  bailiff.  The  poor  fellows  got  stripped  by 
their  Lawyers  of  about  all  they  had  and  some  of  them  had 
to  walk  back  to  New  Mexico,  but  they  were  cured  of  buying 
slaves  in  Utah.  They  went  via  Spanish  Fork  canyon  in 
January,  1852.  The  Trials  were  had  before  Judge  Zerrub- 
babel  Snow,  Associate  Justice  of  Ltah  Territory. 

In  Provo,  Utah,  October  18,  1851,  1  purchased  a  small 
paste-board  covered  book  for  a  Diary,  or  journal,  and 
copied  several  pages  from  smaller  books  and  notes,  some 
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incidents  and  family  records  and  bits  of  history.  Later  on 
about  thirty  pages  were  cut  out,  my  daughter  thinking  the 
data  too  personal  for  public  reading,  as  many  family  ex¬ 
periences  were  sacred  to  the  members  of  the  family,  only. 

I  was  in  Salt  Lake  City  a  great  deal  and  closely  associated 
with  the  Church  officials,  and  one  day  as  I  passed  the 
Smith  home,  Brother  John  Smith,  the  Patriarch,  called  me 
in  and  gave  me  this  blessing. 

“Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Dec.  28th,  1851 

A  Blessing  by  John  Smith.  Patriarch,  upon  the  head  of 
George  W  .  Bean,  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  Bean,  born 
April  1st,  1831,  in  Adams  County,  Illinois. 

Brother  George,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  I  place 
my  hands  upon  thy  head  and  seal  upon  thee  the  blessing 
of  a  Father,  even  all  the  blessings  of  the  Melchizedek  Priest¬ 
hood.  I  seal  upon  thee  and  upon  thy  children  forever,  for 
thou  art  of  the  blood  of  Ephraim  and  a  lawful  heir  to  all  the 
blessings  that  were  sealed  upon  the  children  of  Joseph, 
which  can  he  brought  forth  from  the  earth  or  from  Heaven. 
Thou  art  called  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  many  Nations, 
Kindreds  and  Tongues,  and  thy  persuasive  manner  of  com¬ 
municating  shall  cause  them  to  believe.  Thou  shalt  baptize 
Kings  and  Rulers,  Princes  and  Governors  and  thousands  of 
their  subjects,  and  lead  them  to  Zion  with  their  stores  of 
riches.  No  power  shall  slay  thy  hand,  for  thou  shalt  speak 
and  it  shall  he  done. 

Thou  shalt  have  a  Companion  to  comfort  your  heart  and 
raise  up  a  posterity  that  shall  he  mighty  in  Israel;  and  if 
you  desire  it  with  a  perfect  heart,  you  shall  live  to  see  all 
things  accomplished  which  the  prophets  have  spoken  con¬ 
cerning  Zion,  and  inherit  a  Celestial  Glory  with  all  thy 
Father's  House.  Amen. 
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In  1853  he  gave  my  wife  this  blessing: 

“Great  Salt  Lake  City,  May  16,  1853. 

A  Blessing  by  John  Smith.  Patriarch,  upon  the  head  of 
Elizabeth  Bean,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Agnes  Baum,  born 
January  27,  1834,  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Sister  Elizabeth,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  lay  my 

hands  upon  thy  head  and  seal  upon  thee  a  Father’s  blessing. 

I  also  set  a  mark  upon  you  that  the  destroyer  may  pass  by 

you  as  by  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt  to  not  hurt  you. 

I  also  seal  upon  you  all  the  blessings  of  Abraham,  Isaac 

and  Jacob  and  all  the  Priesthood  that  was  sealed  upon  the 

daughters  of  Joseph  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  is  to  abide 

'with  you  and  your  posterity,  giving  you  power  to  heal  the 

sick  and  to  understand  all  the  principles  of  the  Priesthood 

and  mysteries  that  have  been  kept  hid  from  before  the 

foundation  of  the  world.  You  shall  have  faith  to  heal  the 

sick  in  your  own  house  and  power  to  keep  off  the  Destroyer. 

You  shall  be  blessed  in  your  family  with  health.  The  angel 

of  peace  shall  dwell  in  your  habitation.  Your  sons  and 

daughters  shall  be  mighty  men  and  women;  clothed  with 

the  Priesthood  thev  shall  extend  their  dominions  to  the 

* 

ends  of  the  earth.  Your  name  shall  be  had  in  honorable 
remembrance  in  the  House  of  Israel  forever.  Your  years 
shall  be  multiplied  according  to  the  desire  of  your  heart. 
You  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  riches  of  the  earth  and 
inherit  the  riches  of  eternal  lives.  You  shall  see  all  things 
accomplished  which  the  prophets  have  spoken  of  Zion.  You 
shall  II y  to  meet  the  Lord  in  a  cloud  and  be  forever  with 
Him  and  inherit  all  the  blessings  of  His  Kingdom  with  your 
companion  and  all  your  father’s  House.  Amen. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  quote  from  my  journal  a  little, 
to  show  I  had  to  abridge  all  of  them.  This  6V2  x  7]/2  inch 
pasteboard-covered  “journal”  of  1851,  followed  my  pocket 
diaries.  Quoting: 

“January  1st,  1852 — Commenced  my  journal  this  day 
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while  residing  at  Brother  Joseph  L.  Haywood’s  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  As  today  is  a  feast  day  1  felt  a  little  homesick  on 
account  of  having  nothing  to  do.  But  Dan  Jones  was  in  the 
same  predicament  as  myself.  Being  from  home  we  did 
not  enjoy  the  festivals  as  we  might  have  done. 

January  2nd.- — Attended  Court  in  capacity  of  Interpreter 
in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  Traders  vs.  United  States.  I 
interpreted  for  the  Indian  witnesses  three  days  before  this, 
Dec.  29,  30  and  31st.  1  also  acted  as  Bailiff  at  the  same  time. 

January  3rd. — Attended  court  on  the  same  case. 

January  4th. — Y  cut  to  meeting  at  the  Council  House. 
Brother  Burt  preached  and  was  followed  by  President 
Young.  In  the  afternoon  took  a  walk  down  tbe  street.  At 
night  went  to  prayer-meeting  in  the  17th  Ward. 

January  5th. — Was  called  on  by  Major  Rose  to  go  north 
to  see  some  Indians,  that,  it  had  been  reported,  had  property 
supposed  to  belong  to  immigrants  they  had  robbed  on  the 
California  route.  I  went  and  cot  a  horse  from  the  livery- 
stable  for  the  purpose,  hut  Governor  Young  having  ordered 
Major  Holman  to  accompany  Rose,  and  Holman  being  ill, 
the  trip  was  postponed  for  a  few  days. 

January  6th. — Nothing  to  do.  Severely  troubled  with 
ennui. 

January  7th. — Went  to  the  Legislature  and  stayed  an  hour 
or  two,  hut  finding  nothing  to  interest  me,  walked  out 
through  town.  P.M.  Called  in  at  the  Court  room  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  pleadings  of  Pickett  and  Blair. 

January  oth. — Happened  to  think  that  34  years  ago  today 
Old  Jackson  signalized  himself  at  Orleans.  Went  to  store 
and  bought  a  new  shirt,  then  wrote  a  letter  home  to  Jim 
(my  brother). 

January  9th. — Got  disappointed  again  in  going  North, 
so  I  concluded  to  go  out  to  see  the  folks  at  (Win.)  Casper’s. 
Got  there  in  the  evening  and  found  Bill  out  of  humor,  as 
his  wife  had  gone  up  to  Provo  on  a  visit. 

January  10th. — Went  out  to  Cottonwood  to  meeting  at 
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Levi  Stewart  s,  Joseph  Young  and  others  of  the  traveling 
elders  being  present.  Remainder  of  day  at  Casper’s.'’ 

At  Provo — 

“January  29th. — Mounted  on  Old  Nance  I  sallied  for  th 
to  witness  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage  nuptials  of 

. . . . . .  When  I  arrived  the  major  part  of  the 

guests  were  there  and  all  were  in  breathless  expectation  of 
the  arrival  of  the  “Minister”,  Brother  Redfield,  who  was  to 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony.  At  precisely  seven  minutes 
past  two,  himself  and  lady  made  their  appearance.  The  loving 
couple  stood  up  and  were  made,  one  in  the  holy  bonds  of 
wedlock — and  then  such  kissing.  Oh!  it  was  enough  to  set 
a  fellow’s  mouth  all  in  a  pucker.  And  then  in  due  time 
came  on  the  supper.  The  tables  were  loaded  down  witli 
pies,  cakes,  sweetmeats,  and  all  kinds  of  luxury.  After 
stuffing  and  cramming  our  stomachs  and  pockets,  just  a 
little  before  sundown  we  adjourned  to  our  several  homes, 
leaving  the  young  and  blushing  bride  and  her  mate  to 
enjoy  sweets  of  connubial  bliss  that  fall  to  their  lot  in  this 
world  of  trouble. 

January  30lh. — Loafed  round  town  along  with  Kit  Carson. 
Went  to  the  beer-shop  and  discussed  the  merits  of  a  half 
gallon  of  ale,  then  along  came  Egan  and  ^  ascus  with  a  writ 
for  Jim  Haddon  to  appear  forthwith  before  the  Court  at 
Salt  Lake  Citv.  1  took  them  home  with  me  and  got  them 
their  dinners,  after  which  thev  started  on  their  return  with 

/  j 

their  prisoner  in  custody.  Went  to  spelling  school  this 
evening. 

January  31st.— -Muster-day.  Stayed  most  of  the  day  with 
Clark  Roberts  as  he  was  on  the  sick  list.  Afternoon,  played 
ball  until  sundown.  At  night  went  to  hear  a  lecture  de¬ 
livered  by  \\  illiam  M.  Wall.  It  was  a  disconnected  affair  but 
on  the  whole  he  did  very  well.  Willis  Redfield  and  others 
spoke  in  their  turn  on  different  subjects. 

February  1st. — Sunday.  Attended  meeting  at  eleven 
o’clock.  Heard  a  good  discourse  from  Brother  Duke,  also 
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from  Brothers  Redfield  and  Willis.  Afternoon  at  3  o'clock 
City  Council  met  and  I  officiated  in  my  old  office  of  Clerk. 
At  4  o’clock  met  with  the  choir  and  practiced  on  a  few 
tunes. 

February  2nd. — This  morning  went  to  the  sawmill  and 
jawed  Joy  awhile  for  spoiling  my  pantaloons,  but  he  prom¬ 
ised  so  faithfully  to  mend  them.  1  took  his  Avoid  for  it  and 
went  on  over  with  Carson  to  Stratton’s  BoAvl-factory.  Got 
a  bowl  and  then  promenaded  home  being  attacked  on  the 
way  with  a  severe  fit  of  spring-fever. 

February  3. — Helped  Turner  thresh  wheat.  Attended 
debate  in  the  evening. 

February  4th. — At  night  attended  Singing  school  taught 

j  c  c  u  <J 

bv  Brother  Wight. 

j  c 1 

February  5th. — Nothing  but  go  to  prayer  meeting. 

February  6th. — Got  my  mule  up  and  helped  Casper  work 
at  his  house.  Went  to  a  party  at  night  down  at  Cameron’s, 
had  a  first  rate  dance,  got  up  by  Dan  Jones— called  it  his 
infair. 

February  7lh. — Attended  a  meeting  of  the  High  Council 
at  Provo.  They  tried  a  case  wherein  Dave  Cole  was  plaintiff 
vs.  Lovelace,  defendant.  The  plaintiff  gained  the  suit. 

February  8th. — Went  Avith  Boliver  Roberts  over  to  Spring- 
ville  Avhere  Ave  stayed  all  night. 

February  9th. — Came  home  by  eleven  o’clock. 

February  18th. — Journal  of  my  lour  to  Uintah  Valiev. 
Today  started  in  company  with  Major  Stephen  B.  Rose  and 
Fayette  and  Farley  Granger,  four  in  number  with  three 
pack  mules  loaded  Avith  goods  and  provisions. 

Got  to  Redd’s  settlement  on  Spanish  Fork  (river)  where 
avc  staved  all  night. 

February  J9lh. — The  morning  being  rainy  we  did  not 
start  till  eleven  o’clock.  Here  E.  W.  Van  Ellen  and  Wm. 
D.  Hendricks  joined  our  party  together  Avith  an  Indian 
calling  himself  Kiheramts,  one  of  (Chief)  Wanship’s  sons 
then  camped  at  Payson.  Travelled  about  15  miles  and 
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camped  near  the  foot  of  a  High  Mountain  just  above  the 
forks  of  the  cuts. 

February  20th. — -Here  the  river  runs  through  a  narrow 
gap  in  the  Mountains,  the  trail  leading  to  the  left  over  the 
steep  mountain.  On  the  other  side  passed  up  a  narrow 
valley  six  miles  in  length  abounding  in  good  grass.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  valley  the  trail  led  through  a  canyon  waited 
in  by  columns  of  Red  Rock  for  live  miles.  Camped  about 
two  o’clock  having  travelled  about  fifteen  miles. 

February  21st. — Started  early  as  we  had  no  good  feed 
for  the  animals.  Snow  fell  through  the  night  which  made 
it  muddv,  tiresome  travelling.  Aooned  about  six  miles  this 
side  of  the  Summit.  Had  to  break  a  trail  on  foot  through 
the  deep  snow  ahead  of  the  animals.  Passed  the  forks  of 
the  trail,  the  right  to  Santa  Fe,  and  the  left  we  took  for 
Uinta.  Camped  in  a  snow7  bank  without  wTood  except  willotvs. 
Thirty  miles  today. 

February  22nd.- — -Started  early  and  broke  trail  about 
live  miles  when  we  met  the  Hobble  Creek  band  of  Indians. 
Camped  wTith  them  over  night.  Did  but  little  trading. 

February  23rd. — Took  the  trail  of  the  Indians  and  went 
over  a  very  high  mountain. where  the  snq*v  was  waist  deep. 
Camped  about  ten  miles  down  the  canyon. 

February  24th. — Kepi  on  down  the  same  canyon.  About 
noon  crossed  a  ridge  or  spur  of  a  mountain.  Met  an  Indian 
on  the  other  side  belonging  to  the  “Band”  we  had  met 
previously.  Kiheramts  turned  back  with  this  Indian  and 
we  pursued  our  journey.  Travelled  about  twenty  miles  and 
camped. 

February  25th. — Kept  dowrn  the  canyon  about  six  miles, 
then  to  its  left  over  spur,  crossed  a  large  stream,  then  over 
another  high  ridge,  kept  a  north  direction  about  ten  miles, 
then  east  about  eleven  miles  and  camped  in  a  Cedar  Grove 
without  water. 

February  26th. — Kept  on  an  eastern  direction  on  a  dim 
trail.  Crossed  a  Cedar  Ridge  about  noon  and  discerned 
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some  Indians  in  a  small  valley  on  the  other  side.  We  went 
down  to  the  camp  and  found  it  to  be  Tabby  and  Grospene 
busy  building  pens  to  snare  antelope.  Tabby  told  us  it  was 
two  days  tramp  to  Uinta  River.  Camped  with  them  tonight. 
Their  camp  is  near  the  Duchesne  Fork  of  Green  River. 

February  27th. — Started  on.  having  Tabby’s  brother  along 
as  guide.  We  traveled  briskly  all  dav  and  calculated  that 
we  had  ridden  thirty  miles.  Camped  on  Rabbit  Creek  as 
large  as  Provo  (river).  Found  a  lodge  of  Indians  camped  a 
little  below  us  on  the  creek.  They  were  going  to  join  Tabbv 
in  his  antelope  catching. 

February  2olh. — Crossed  the  river  at  a  verv  rocky  ford. 

J  j  j 

then  climbed  a  rocky  hill  and  emerged  into  a  large  plain 
several  miles  across.  \\  e  were  now  about  twenty-five  miles 
in  the  Uintah  Valley.  Crossed  several  dry  creeks  and  cedar 
ridges  and  after  travelling  about  thirty  miles  reached  the 
Uintah  River  just  before  sunset. 

February  29th. — Called  a  council  and  decided  that  we 
remain  here  today  and  reconnoiter  the  neighborhood  to 
see  if  any  Indians  were  about,  and  also  to  examine  the 
timber  and  facilities  for  farming  purposes.  In  the  evening 
all  agreed  that  the  finest  timber  was  here,  but  not  much 
land  in  a  body  suitable  for  cultivation.  Water  privileges 
were  excellent.  Game  plenty — deer,  antelope,  rabbits,  sage 
hens,  etc.  This  North  Fork  of  Uintah  River  is  where  the  old 
French  trapper  and  trader.  Louis  Roubidoux,  had  his  trad¬ 
ing  Post,  which  was  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  Moun¬ 
taineers  for  twenty-five  years.  Here  we  found  large  pine 
trees  right  down  in  the  valley  where  the  Fort  buildings  stood, 
but  no  sign  of  white  men  or  Indians  today.  Antelope  were 
numerous  as  on  the  Duchesne.  (The  old  Frenchman  had 
gone  to  California  where  I  saw  him  in  1<>55  living  on  the 
Santa  Ana  River.) 

March  1st. — This  morning  started  on  our  return  back,  as 
no  Indians  were  to  be  found  with  whom  we  could  trade.  The 
wind  blew  hard  and  chill)  so  that  by  noon  we  concluded 
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to  stop  for  the  night  on  a  dry  creek  where  the  water  had 
hut  lately  commenced  running  down.  Snowed  through  the 
night.  In  two  days  more  arrived  at  Tabby’s  Cam]).  Our  { 
Guide,  W  ar  Chief,  brought  in  an  antelope,  which  we  lived 
on  most  of  the  way  home,  as  our  meat  had  run  out.  Bought 

one  horse  at  an  enormous  price— as  the  Major's  mare  had 

1  . 

given  out.  Also  bought  a  fewr  skins.  Nothing  worthy  of 

O  O  j 

note  happened  until  we  arrived  at  the  Big  Mountains  where  i 
we  found  the  snow  had  drifted  and  filled  up  our  tracks 
completely,  so  that  we  had  to  break  the  trail  for  our  animals 
up  the  mountain  again,  which  tired  ourselves  and  horses. 

To  tell  the  story  briefly,  I  ll  say,  on  the  way  over  to  i 
Uintah,  wre  took  three  days  to  go  fifteen  miles  breaking  trail 
for  our  pack  animals  in  the  Soldier  Summit  Drifts,  and  slept 
on  snow  possibh  twenty  feet  deep.  We  forced  our  animals 
to  wind  blown  points  to  feed. 

On  our  return  from  Roubidoux’s  Fort,  we  found  the  In¬ 
dians  at  Tabby’s  Camp  feasting  on  antelopes.  They  had 
captured  fifteen:  and  thirty  lodges  had  camped  in  that  grassy 
spot  among  the  Cedar  Glades.  It  might  be  interesting  to 
tell  you  how  the  Indians  captured  this  game.  They  select 
a  templing  grassy  plat,  surrounded  bv  cedar  or  pinion- 
pine  trees,  filling  in  spaces  by  cut  limbs,  to  six  or  more  feet 
high,  except  the  lower  end  entrance,  left  open  for  several 
rods.  An  acre  or  two  is  thus  fenced  in,  and  then  the  fun 
be  gins.  The  sport  Indians  on  their  best  horses  go  down 
into  the  vallev  eastward  twenty  miles  or  more,  and  start  a 
band  of  10  to  100  antelope  heading  toward  the  pen.  Bv  dis¬ 
tributing  ‘‘pickets  with  fresh  horses  at  intervals  along  the 
line,  some  places  near  pens  being  guarded  by  squaws  and 
young  Indian?'  on  foot,  the  antelopes  are  maneuvered  into  the 
pen.  Once  in,  the  entrance  is  closed  by  a  wall  of  horses,  In¬ 
dians,  squaws,  or  anyone  who  can  fire  a  gun  or  shoot  an 
arrow,  and  the  arena  show  begins  and  ends  when  all  ante¬ 
lopes  are  killed  or  they  get  away. 
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Well,  as  I  said,  our  guide.  Nioquich,  or  War  Chief  as  we 
called  him,  had  killed  an  antelope  but  had  no  butcher 
knife,  so  he  used  a  sharp  stone  to  cut  it  open.  He  cut  a 
small  slit  in  the  animal,  inserted  his  hand  and  pulled  out 
the  entrails.  Of  course  this  was  not  a  very  neat  job  of 
butchering,  but  as  out  supply  was  short,  we  were  glad  to 
get  the  meat  in  any  shape,  except  our  worthy  Major  Rose, 
late  of  New  Jersey,  whose  stomach  was  altogether  too  deli¬ 
cate  to  take  in  such  a  haggled  stock  of  provender  as  this: 
so  consequently  we  gave  him  our  Half  rations  of  pan-cakes 
and  the  rest  had  antelope  meat  straight  for  six  days.  W  e 
did  pretty  well,  but  Brother  Rose  got  so  weak  that  he  could 
not  mount  his  horse  without  assistance. 

Just  after  we  passed  the  Soldier  Summit  mountain  on  our 
return,  a  heavy  snow  storm  came  on.  Had  it  come  two  days 
sooner,  we  would  have  been  shut  off  possibly  at  the  risk  of 
our  lives  and  propertv;  however,  we  reached  Brother  Redd  s 
place  on  Spanish  Fork,  on  March  8th,  having  been  absent 
over  twentv  days.  We  all  got  a  full  meal  here  and  were  glad 
to  return  safely,  although  little  trading  had  been  done  as 
Indians  had  sought  warmer  wintering  places.  W  e  reported 
that  Uintah  had  plenty  of  timber,  water,  game  and  even 
settlement  possibilities. 

In  the  Fall  of  1861,  President  Young  called  on  about 
thirty  men  from  Salt  Lake  Citv  and  Provo  to  proceed  and 
make  survey  and  settlements  in  Uintah.  Surveyor  Jesse  W\ 
Fox,  with  James  Wr.  Cummings  as  our  Captain.  W  e  spent 
three  weeks  locating  lands  there,  but  some  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  got  alarmed  and  reported  what  the  Mormons 
were  doing,  and  an  order  was  issued  setting  apart  the  whole 
Uintah  Valley  and  its  tributaries  as  an  Indian  Reservation, 
and  forbidding  settlements  of  W  bites."' 

Excerpts  from  Journal 

Page  66 — “Deseret  Manufacturing  Company”  commenced 
September  19th,  1852,  at  Provo,  Utah. 
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On  page  124  I  have  written  an  alphabet  in  Capital  and 
small  letters,  well  shaded  as  was  the  custom,  as  my  copy 
of  penmanship  for  my  teaching. 

As  the  people  moved  out  of  ‘’Fort  Utah”  onto  City  lots 
in  Provo,  they  had  to  find  materials  inTmilding  their  homes. 
“The  Big  W  ater  Ditch”  later  called  the  “Mill  Race'’  had 
already  served  in  providing  water  for  farms  and  coimnun- 
i tv  and  also  made  soil  on  east  and  west  hanks  suitable  for 

J 

adobe  making,  and  quite  a  tract  of  land  became  a  Com- 
munity  Adobe  Yard.  This  tract  was  divided  into  “Blocks” 
running  from  south  to  north,  as  “Block”  1,  2.  3.  4,  then 
another  tier  beginning  from  south  and  west  as  5.  6,  7.  8,  etc. 
In  each  Block  were  8  lots  of  adobe  soil,  for  which  the 
citizens  could  pay  a  nominal  sum  to  the  City  and  make 
their  own  adobes,  or  barter  with  those  who  chose  lots,  so  the 
Adobe  Yard  section  was  an  interesting  sight  in  1852-1853. 
October  4th,  1852 — 


Service  in  District  Court,  1852 

“Acted  as  Crier.  Impanelled  fifteen  jurymen.  Travelled 
twenty  miles  and  summoned  seven  witnesses  and  returned 
the  writ. 


Witnesses:  John  Blackburn,  A.  Jaimeson,  W  in.  B.  Tecples, 
James  M.  Cloward,  John  Fausett.  James  A.  Ivie,  Franklin 
Ivie.  Also  the  following  :  Melvin  Ross,  Miles  W  ilson,  Martha 
Wilson.  Moroni  Redfield,  Silas  Pratt,  John  G.  W  ilkins,  Asa 
Bigelow. 

V 


October  Term  1853,  the  following  Grand  jurors  were  duly 
summoned,  viz.:  Jacob  Baum.  Elijah  Billingsley.  Edson  Bar¬ 
ney,  John  Blackburn,  M.  C.  Kinsman,  Joseph  Duke,  Cole¬ 
man  Boien.  Isaac  Robbins,  Rose  R.  Rogers.  John  IT.  Van- 
wagonei.  John  Carling,  Andrew  L.  Allen,  David  Penrod, 
Silas  Smith  and  Richard  Sessions.  Two  days  at  $2.00  per 
da\ . 


March  lerm,  185-1.  A.  I). — U.  S.  District  Court  ordered 
a  Grand-jury  to  he  summoned,  whereupon  I  filled  venire 
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with  the  following,  viz.:  E.  M.  Green,  Edison  Whipple, 
Edson  Barney,  Elias  H.  Blackburn,  Isaac  R.  Robbins,  Silas 
Smith,  James  Bean,  Richard  Sessions,  Chauncey  Turner, 
Coleman  Boren,  John  G.  W  ilkins,  Joshua  Davis,  Lucius 
N.  Scovil,  David  Canfield,  James  Bird,  James  N.  Jones, 
Lewis  Zabriskie, -Andrew  Moore,  Jonathan  C.  Duke,  Boliver 
Roberts,  Lyman  W;ood,  Alva  Downey,  F.  M.  Haws,  Anson 
P.  W  indsor.  Albert  K.  Thurber,  W  m.  Lunsford,  John  W  . 
Berry,  Stephen  Markham,  Marion  Outhouse,  witnesses  from 
Palmyra,  and  David  E.  Bunnell,  Thadeus  Fleming,  Caro¬ 
line  Stewart,  S.  Holdaway,  Emer  Harris,  Jane  Miles,  Nancy 
Fleming,  Percia  C.  Grover,  Thomas  J.  Barney,  witnesses 
from  Provo. 

Received  pay  for  the  whole  of  the  above  named,  and 
distributed  the  same  November,  1854,  from  J.  L.  Haywood, 
U.  S.  Marshall  for  Utah  Territory." 

These  experiences  in  Court  affairs  emphasized  my  desire 
to  study  Law,  which  I  did  by  borrowing  Law  books  from 
friends  until  1  coidd  buy  my  own.  I  made  use  of  that  infor- 
nialion  in  later  official  duties. 

While  looking  through  this  little  journal  I  have  been 
amused  to  see  how  we  used  to  ‘‘barter”  in  trading,  as:  for 
a  day’s  work,  or  for  goods,  or  animals,  or  property,  etc.,  in 
lieu  of  cash.  For  example:  On  April  16th,  1852,  I  bought  a 
house  and  farm  implements  for  a  mule,  a  yolk  of  cattle 
and  five  bushels  of  wheat.  I  bought  a  plow  of  Jim  Neil  for 
6  bushels  of  wheal  and  3  (A  dollars  worth  of  pork. 


July  II,  1856 — account  Dr. 

To  two  hickory  shirts  . $2.00 

To  one  pair  of  buckskin  trousers .  7.00 

To  one  pair  of  shoes  .  2.00 

To  one  straw  hat  . 75,  etc. 


Amos  W  .  Haws  paid  all  his  taxes  in  wool  rolls  (for  spin¬ 
ning  yarn),  etc.  This  is  the  account  of  my  property  June  1, 
1853 — five  months  after  marriage. 
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An  adobe  house,  two  rooms,  worth  . . $200.00 

Ten  acres  of  land,  worth  . . . .  100.00 

One  sorrel  horse,  worth  . .  100.00 

One  cow,  worth  . . . . .  30.00 

One  patent  lever  watch,  worth  . . .  30.00 

Cook  stove — first  in  Provo,  worth  . .  60.00 

Three  calves,  worth  . . 20.00 

One  pig,  worth  . 4.00 

Dozen  chickens,  worth  .  '  3.00 

Sundries,  worth  .  100.00 


TOTAL  $647.00 

November  1st,  1853 — I  paid  an  increase  property  tithing 
of  $20.00. 

Because  of  my  crippled  hand,  I  was  usually  given  the 
clerkship  or  record  keeping  job  in  the  various  enterprises 
in  public  ahairs,  so  I  here  give  just  a  few  items  from  pages 


of  donations  in  building  a  School  House  in  1860,  in  Provo. 
I  quote  from  our  District  number  five. 

Names  Materials  and  Labor  Value 

James  Bean  by  5  loads  of  stone  . $  6.25 

(my  father)  by  5  loads  of  sand  . 6.25 

William  Fausett  by  4  loads  cf  sand .  4.00 

James  A.  Bean  by  6  loads  of  stone  delivered  12.00 

Geo.  W.  Bean  by  1000  adobes  delivered .  10.00 

John  Turner  by  4  loads  of  clay  .  4.00 

John  McEwin  by  6  lbs.  of  nails  .  6.00 

Charles  Twelves  by  cash  .  5.00 

James  Frodgsum  by  cash  . 15.00 

E.  Holden  by  2  bu.  of  wheat  .  3.00 

James  Cloward  by  1150  adobies  .  3.34 

David  ClulT,  Sr.  for  drawing  (hauling) 

1500  adobies  .  4.50 

David  Penrod  by  14  lbs.  mutton  .  1.80 

Geo.  \Y.  Bean  by  457  ft.  lumber,  etc. 

David  E.  Bunnell  lent  126  ft.  lumber 

M.  II.  Snider  by  8  days  work  .  15.00 

I.  Pursels  by  8  hours  work  .  1.75  etc. 
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Our  School  House  was  called  “Seminary”  and  was  used 
for  various  purposes.  I  was  the  first  teacher  there,  followed 
by  Charles  D.  Evans,  Moses  Mecham,  C.  W.  Wadell,  David 
John,  and  Frank  Jones.  The  L.  D.  S.  Third  Ward  purchased 
the  building  later. 

I  shall  continue  my  abridgment.  Soon  after  my  return 
from  Uintah  Valley  with  Major  Rose  and  party,  I  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Assessor  and  Collector  of  Utah  County,  by  Preston 
Thom  as  of  Lehi,  the  Probate  Judge,  and  Isaac  Higbee,  the 
Clerk  and  Treasurer. 

During  the  Spring  I  assisted  the  Surveyor,  Wm.  H. 
Dame,  to  survey  out  Provo  City  and  the  farming  land  sur¬ 
rounding  it.  I  also  explored  Provo  canyon  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  eastward.  By  this  time  there  were  settlements  at  Cedar 
Fort,  Lehi,  American  Fork,  Alpine,  Pleasant  Grove,  Spring- 
ville,  Spanish  Fork,  Payson,  Santaquin,  and  possibly  Pond- 
town  (Salem),  with  Provo  as  County  seat.  Settlements  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  different  Valleys  of  the  Territory.  I  spent  a  few 
months  of  summertime  in  teaching.  Major  Rose  went  back 
to  New  Jersey  after  his  family. 

On  September  29lh,  1852,  my  first  thrill  of  love  came  to 
me.  Jt  was  at  a  baptismal  service  in  the  Fifth  Ward  in 
Provo.  William  Fausett  was  Bishop  at  that  time  and  I  was 
Ward  Clerk.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  for  those  who 
had  crosset  1  the  plai  ns  to  renew  their  covenants,  as  it  were, 
and  be  rebaptized,  as  well  as  those  aged  8  years  to  be 
baptized — the  ago  of  accountability— as  the  Latter-day 
Saints  do  not  baptize  children  before  that  age.  There  were 
two  new  arrivals  from  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa,  where  their 
mother  died  and  was  laid  awav,  came  to  be  rebaptized. 
They  wok;  Jane  and  Elizabeth  Baum,  rosy  cheeked  and 
attractive,  especially  the  younger  one,  Elizabeth.  I  suppose 
we  exchanged  glances  and  smiles,  at  Church  and  socials, 
hilt  courtships  were  modest  and  non-expressivc  in  those 
days.  Admiration  could  be  given  if  the  parents  approved 
an  engagement. 
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Elizabeth  Baum  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Agnes 
Nancy  Harris  Baum,  born  in  Brandywine  township,  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  January  27,  1834,  and  at  the  age  of 
12  years  took  charge  of  the  family  after  her  mother  died, 
though  Jane  was  older.  Like  most  girls,  they  resented  the 
stepmother  who  came  to  the  family,  but  father  Baum  needed 
a  companion  as  the  children  would  soon  assume  their  own 
duties.  The  Baum  girls  used  the  covered  wagon  as  their 
room,  while  the  adobe  house  was  being  enlarged,  and  there 
is  where  Elizabeth  made  her  wedding  gown,  by  the  light  of 
a  candle  and  a  pan  of  coals  as  a  heater. 
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Wedding  Picture  of  George  W.  and  Elizabeth  Baum  Bean 

(From  an  old  daguerreotype) 
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Married  io  Elizabeth  Baum 

Having  become  acquainted  with  the  Banins,  I  thought  it 
best  not  to  live  in  single  blessedness  any  longer,  so  I  per¬ 
suaded  Elizabeth  to  pledge  our  fortunes  together,  and  we 
were  married  on  January  6th,  1853,  at  my  father’s  home,  by 
Elder  Isaac  Higbee,  there  being  no  Endowment  House  in 
order  at  that  time.  Elizabeth  was  nearly  19,  and  I  would  be 
22  on  April  1st.  President  Higbee  gave  some  fatherly  ad¬ 
vice  and  we  did  cling  to  each  other  through  life  thus  far 
and  I  hope  will  throughout  eternity. 

Late  in  the  Fall  of  1852,  a  lot  of  machinery  for  an  enter¬ 
prise  called  the  Sugar  Works,  was  brought  into'  the  Terri¬ 
tory  by  Elder  John  Taylor  and  located  at  Provo  near  our 
home,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  City  line.  The  company 
got  some  ground  on  the  County  road  near  the  River  Bridge, 
laid  off  lots  and  put  up  several  houses  for  the  employers 
during  the  Winter.  The  Superintendent,  Joseph  V.  Vernon, 
boarded  with  mother  most  of  the  winter,  as  did  the  Mason, 
Charles  Lambert. 

The  Sugar  works,  or  Factory,  was  removed  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  in  the  south-east  section,  later  named  Sugar  House. 

From  childhood  and  young  manhood,  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  take  great  responsibilities  for  my  age,  but  I  guess 
my  size  had  something  to  do  with  it,  and  the  intelligence  of 
my  parents.  While  I  pioneered  into  Salt  Lake  Valley  in 
1847  and  Provo  Valley  in  1849,  and  aided  in  establishing 
some  enterprises  and  in  quieting  the  Indians,  I  was  chosen 
City  Recorder  in  the  first  election  of  Provo  City,  about 
April  1,  1851,  at  ihe  age  of  20  years. 

It  was  on  May  16,  1851,  as  our  newly  established  Terri¬ 
tory  was  completing  its  organization,  that  Joseph  L.  Hay¬ 
wood,  first  IJ.  S.  Marshal,  chose  me  as  his  first  U.  S.  Deputy 
Marshal  by  recommendation  of  Governor  B.  Young.  Whether 
these  special  honors  had  anything  to  do  with  Elizabeth  say¬ 
ing  ‘‘yes”,  she  would  not  admit,  but  she  has  indeed  been 
a  faithful  helpmeet.  We  li\ed  in  father’s  family  for  three 
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months  or  so,  and  then  I  bought  a  house  of  Wm.  W  eeks,  the 
architect  of  the  Sugar  W  orks.  By  this  Spring,  the  high 
waters  of  Provo  River  made  much  trouble,  carrying  away 
the  bridge  and  cutting  off  the  river  banks  to  a  great  extent 
in  man\  places.  The  Sugar  works  having  collapsed,  I  was 
able  to  get  W  eeks’  house  near  the  river  bank,  hut  during  the 
high  water  time  we  were  disturbed  of  nights  by  the  roar 
of  the  flood  water  and  quiver  of  falling  banks  and  fear  of 
a  deluge.  Our  little  domicile  was  spared,  however. 

Five  weeks  after  my  marriage,  my  brother  James  A. 
led  to  the  altar  his  bride  Harriet  C.  Fauselt.  daughter  of 

7  c 

Bishop  Fauselt,  and  they,  too,  took  shelter  in  father’s  home 
for  a  season,  so  it  was  wisdom  to  ease  mother’s  cares  by 
our  going  to  the  little  home  of  Mr.  Weeks.  He  was  also  an 
architect  of  the  Nauvoo  Temple.  All  of  us  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  City  of  Provo  were  obliged  to  move  in.  at  great 
sacrifice  of  our  possessions,  as  a  safe-guard  against  Indian 
incursions. 

I  spent  considerable  time  in  running  expresses,  and 
visiting  friendly  Indians  in  different  localities,  endeavoring 
to  allav  all  suspicions  which  they  had  imbibed  against  the 
“Whites”. 

In  April,  1853,  President  Young  had  started  south  with  a 
party  intending  to  extend  location  of  settlements  farther 
south  of  Parnwan,  hut  arriving  at  Provo,  he  met  a  Moun¬ 
taineer  from  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  named  Bowman,  who 
had  brought  goods  and  sold  in  Manti,  Sanpete  County,  and 
while  there  the  rumor  got  out  that  he  was  to  assassinate 
President  Young  for  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  him 
in  New  Mexico  when  he  returned  with  proofs  thereof.  This 
man  Bowman  had  a  little  private  interview  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  and  the  result  was  that  the  main  expedition  was  aban¬ 
doned  and  the  President  went  only  to  Sanpete  Valley,  after 
calling  on  Captain  V  m.  M.  W  all  and  others  to  forthwith 
equip  a  company  of  thirty  men  and  proceed  south  and  ascer¬ 
tain  if  any  strange  parties  or  proceedings  could  be  found 
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in  the  Territory,  as  Bowman  had  hinted  that  he  had  plenty 
of  help  not  far  away. 

The  brethren  aided  in  the  matter  and  a  resolute  company 
of  thirty-three  men,  under  Capt.  \\  all,  were  off  in  good  shape 
in  less  than  two  days.  Myself  and  brother  James  A.  were  of 
the  party.  W  e  made  the  trip  in  nineteen  days,  the  main  party 
went  only  as  far  as  Parowan.  while  a  picked  party  of  ten  men 
went  as  far  as  Ash  Creek  near  the  Blaek  Ridge  where 
John  D.  Lee,  Elisha  K.  Groves  and  another  family  were 
located,  farming  in  the  rich  bottoms  and  surrounded  by 

C  J 

Piede  Indians  who  were  very  industrious  and  peaceful. 
Brother  Lee  seemed  to  have  complete  influence  over  these 
unsophisticated  sons  of  the  desert.  Here  wre  lay  bv  one 
dav  resting  and  feasting  on  fat  mutton,  wild  fruits  and 
other  eatables.  Lee  showed  us  the  greatest  hospitality  and 
he  and  his  family  seemed  cheered  b\  our  visit. 

\\  e  made  no  discoverv  of  enemies  on  our  borders,  but  the 

_  j 

expedition  was  of  considerable  value  as  a  Military  move¬ 
ment  made  under  orders  of  the  Governor  of  the  Territory 
of  Utah — perfect  discipline  being  observed  during  the  en¬ 
tire  trip.  Among  this  party  were:  Boliver  Roberts,  Adjutant; 
L.  L.  Woods,  A.  J3.  Chesley,  Miles  Weaver,  Joseph  Clark. 
Riley  Clark,  Doctor  Stoddard,  Aaron  Stoddard,  John  W  . 
Turner,  R.  A.  Ivie.  Isaac  Baum.  John  W.  Witt,  Charles 
Moeller,  Amos  Wr.  Haws.  Jarome  Zabriskie.  John  M.  Higbee. 
Alva  Zabriskie,  James  Knight.  Simon  Kelting,  James  Smith, 
James  A.  Bean,  George  W  .  Bean.  E.  Bow  n  and  sons,  Jonathan 
Hoops,  Clinton  W  illiams  and  Capt.  Wm.  M.  W  all.  All  of 
these  obtained  a  Land  W  arrant  and  some  pay  for  their 
services. 

Shortly  after  our  return,  this  Bowman  was  wTavlaid  and 
killed  by  some  Indians  in  Salt  Creek  Canyon. 

During  the  time  of  high  water  this  \ear  the  Provo  Bridge 
was  carried  awav  and  for  some  time,  there  was  onlv  a 
single  timber  that  connected  communication  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  Ri\er.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Jerome 
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Benson’s  wife  was  drowned.  Her  leader  across  the  river 
was  Alanson  Norton,  who  barely  saved  his  life  by  resolute 
swimming. 

The  Indians  were  by  this  time  making  some  trouble  owing 
to  our  people  not  allowing  them  to  camp  and  fish  on  their 
old  grounds,  as  many  places  were  being  fenced  for  private 
use. 

Cause  of  Walker  War 

About  Jul>  1st,  1853,  a  difficulty  occurred  near  Spring- 
ville  between  James  A.  Hie  and  one  of  Chief  Walker’s 
Indians,  named  Shower-o-sho-a-kats.  It  commenced  like  this: 
A  row  between  the  Indian  and  his  squaw  took  place  in  Ivie’s 
dooryard.  He  treated  his  squaw  very  cruelly,  much  against 
Ivie’s  idea  of  propriety  and  he  tried  to  interfere  and  stop  it. 
The  Indian  was  more  enraged.  Ivie  snatched  the  Indian’s  gun 
and  struck  him  one  over  the  head,  breaking  the  gun  and 
also  the  Indian’s  skull,  and  he  was  carried  off  for  dead. 
Being  rather  popular  in  his  tribe,  this  incident  raised  a 
terrible  breeze  at  the  Indian  Camp  where  Chief  Walker  and 
not  less  than  eighty  Lodges  were  congregated.  The  Indian 
did  not  die,  but  lingered  for  a  long  time  between  life  and 
death.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  settle  the  damage 
by  the  earnest  efforts  of  Bishop  Aaron  Johnson  and  leading 
men  of  Springville,  but  Ivie  was  not  disposed  to  do  much, 
not  understanding  Indian  customs,  so  the  Red  men  daily 
k  became  more  hostile.  They  left  the  Springville  Camp  and 
moved  into  Payson  canyon  where  they  were  again  visited 
by  Bishop  Johnson  and  others,  but  no  agreement  was 
reached.  The  wounded  Indian  was  barely  alive,  and  the 
tribe  held  Hie  for  compensation  and  cooperation,  for  the 
trouble.  It  was  understood  that  one  beef-ox  and  very  little 
besides  would  make  peace  again,  but  it  was  not  forth¬ 
coming,  and  the  Indians  sought  revenge,  and  on  July  16th, 
Alexander  Kecle  was  killed  at  Payson  by  Wah-woon-oh,  a 
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reckless  Ule  Brave,  and  then  commenced  the  noted  Walker 
War  of  1853.* 

Early  next  morning  I  was  called  in  company  with  Col. 
P.  W.  Conover  and  many  others  to  go  to  Payson  and  aid 
in  what  ever  could  be  done  to  quell  further  disturbances. 
The  Indians  were  all  together  about  four  miles  up  the 
canyon  and  their  Braves  stationed  on  a  ridge  called  “Hog¬ 
back”,  about  half  way  up.  The  leading  men  made  another 
visit  and  saw  some  Chiefs,  but  their  blood  was  now  up. 
They  refused  to  punish  the  murderer  of  Keele.  About  noon 
the  Indians  started  up  the  canyon  toward  Sanpete  Valley. 
By  this  time  a  hundred  men  were  in  and  near  Payson.  The 
officers  held  a  Council  of  War  as  it  might  be  called,  at 
3  p.  m.  and  it  was  decided  that  Col.  Conover  should  take 
forty  or  fifty  of  the  best  Cavalry  and  hasten  by  way  of 
Nephi,  to  Sanpete  valley  to  warn  the  people  and  assist  in 
their  defense  if  necessary,  as  it  was  now  understood  that 
War  had  been  declared  by  the  great  Chief  Walker. 

As  I  was  not  counted  much  for  a  fight  since  my  left  hand 
was  shot  away  as  previously  stated,  they  detailed  me  to 
carry  an  express  message  back  to  Provo  with  particulars. 
I  started  at  4  p.  m.  and  on  reaching  Provo  found  that  some¬ 
one  had  been  on  Spanish  Fork  south  bench  and  had  seen 
our  troops  moving  east  of  Payson  and  towards  Pondtown 
where  a  few  families  lived,  and  it  was  supposed  those 
troops  were  Indians  and  that  Pondtown  would  be  wiped  out 

*  While  visiting  in  lleher  City  in  J908,  cousin  Isaac  Baum  said: 
“Come  write  this  down.”  “Yonr  father.  Lieutenant  Colonel  George 
W.  Bean  was  one  ol  the  most  honorable  men  T  ever  knew.  The 
Indians  knew  it  and  always  called  for  ‘Poorets’  to  interpret  when 
any  trouble  arose,  ‘lie  talks  straight’,  they  said,  with  their  appro¬ 
priate  gesture.  I  was  with  your  father  in  Springvillc  when  Chief 

Walker  declared  War  when  Ivie  injured  the  Indian  and  a  beef  ox 

and  gifts  would  have  settled  the  trouble,  but  Ivie  was  stubborn,  not 

knowing  Indian  laws.  Your  father,  with  Bishop  Johnson  and  A.  K. 

Thurber,  plead  with  the  Indians  for  days,  or  there  never  would  have 
been  a  Government  oflieiai  to  tell  a  biased  story,  or  an  Indian  to  sign 
a  Treaty  with  them.”—/-'.  B.  //. 
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very  soon.  This  report  in  Spanish  Fork  soon  grew  to  be  a 
certainly  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Provo  with  that 

j  C 

report,  arriving  an  hour  before  I  reached  there  with  tire 
facts.  Everyone  was  much  excited  and  forthwith  a  lot  of 

J 

infantry  was  collected  and  got  into  wagons  under  command 
of  Major  R.  T.  Thomas  and  rushed  off  to  the  seat  of  W  ar. 
A  message  was  also  dispatched  to  Salt  Lake  City  conveying 
the  reported  massacre  at  Pondtown.  and  the  supposed  defeat 
of  Col.  Conover  and  calling  for  troops  from  that  quarter. 
B.  K.  Bullock  was  sent  with  this  express  fixed  up  by  Major 
Evan  M.  Green.  Of  course,  when  1  came  direct  from  Payson 
with  the  Plan  of  Campaign  and  reported  no  further  loss 
and  no  immediate  danger,  it  was  then  considered  best  to 
send  another  messenger  with  facts  and  countermand  the 
call  for  troops.  Major  Green  decided  to  send  me  right  on 
with  this  express,  although  I  had  been  riding  since  7  a.  m. 
that  morning,  and  had  covered  forty  miles  with  one  horse; 
however,  I  got  a  fresh  horse  and  was  off  about  sunset.  This 
was  July  17th  and  by  2  a.  m.  on  the  18th  I  reached  Sail 
Lake  City,  just  in  time  to  stop  a  detachment  of  fifty  men 
under  Seth  M.  Blair,  the  celebrated  Texas  Ranger.  The  men 
were  just  getting  into  their  saddles  on  a  two  hour  notice, 
supposing  their  brethren  in  the  south  to  be  in  great  danger. 
Brother  Wilford  Woodruff  was  one  of  the  parly  prepared 
to  start.  I  went  home  with  Col.  Blair  for  the  rest  of  the 
night,  after  riding  ninety  miles  without  rest  or  sleep.  I 
returned  home  next  day. 

After  this  date  my  lime  was  spent  in  guard  service  and  in 
moving  about  among  all  the  Indians  that  could  be  reached 
and  using  my  influence  to  keep  them  from  joining  the 
hostiles.  In  this  line  of  service  1  traveled  to  all  parts  of  the 
Ter.itory  and  no  doubt  much  good  was  accomplished,  as 
we  often  had  messages  from  President  Toung  to  take  to 
the  leading  Chiefs  and  I  could  speak  their  language  when 
we  visited.  Col.  E.  M.  Blair.  U.  S.  Marshal  Haywood  and 
Major  Rose  accompanied  me  on  several  occasions. 
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This  outbreak,  called  the  W  alker  War,  caused  much  suffer¬ 
ing  and  loss  of  life,  especially  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
Territory.  Many  small  settlements  were  broken  up  and 
farmers  living  outside  of  towns  were  obliged  to  move  in 
and  suffer  great  loss  of  improvements,  our  family  among 
the  rest.  People  travelling  had  to  go  in  armed  parties  for 
several  months,  but  toward  winter,  Walker’s  Band  moved 
off  to  the  iSavajo  and  Moquis  Country,  having  much  of  the 
Mormon  stock  to  trade  and  live  upon  throughout  the  winter. 
Losses  during  the  Walker  War  were  immense  and  about 
thirty  while  people  were  killed.  Walker’s  half-brother. 
Sowiette,  was  peaceful  and  begged  Walker  to  avoid  trouble 
with  the  Pioneers. 

Early  in  1854  I  was  appointed  Assessor  and  Collector  of 
Utah  County  and  entered  immediately  upon  the  duties  of 
that  office.  Also  early  that  year,  orders  came  from  head¬ 
quarters  for  all  the  settlements  to  build  a  mud  wall  around 
them  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  and  from  two  to  four  feet  thick, 
prepared  or  moulded  in  layers  about  one  foot  at  a  time  to 
dry,  or  partially  so.  This  w7as  a  great  labor  and  expense 
upon  the  people,  and  no  doubt  many  wTho  lost  crops  last 
year  by  moving  have  been  much  benefited  by  this  new7  labor. 
It  was  in  April  word  came  from  Parowan,  Iron  County, 
that  the  great  Chief  Walker  had  appeared  there  apparently 
friendly  and  desired  to  hear  from  President  Young,  so  the 
President  forthwith  sent  0.  Porter  Rockwell,  John  R.  Mur¬ 
dock,  myself  and  others  to  meet  Walker  and  make  such 
proposals  as  would  bring  about  a  good  lasting  peace.  We 
departed  with  a  letter  and  some  presents  and  met  the  Old 
Chief  and  party  at  Beaver.  He  had  with  him  a  Mexican 
named  Vincente  Chavez,  who  had  dropped  out  of  Captain 
John  C.  Fremont's  exploring  parly  at  Parowan  a  month  or 
so  previous.  The  Beaver  Chief,  "‘Beaver-ads’’  was  present 
and  Walker  was  disposed  to  show'  off  his  importance  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  lie  waxed  eloquent  and  in  illustrating 
how  he  would  treat  all  his  enemies,  he  struck  the  Beaver 
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Chief  in  the  faee  with  his  pen-knife  opened,  and  made  the 
blood  fly  profusely,  and  there  came  near  being  a  scene  as 
Old  Beaverads  jumped  and  caught  up  his  gun  to  shoot 
Walker.  We  disarmed  him,  but  bis  wrath  was  not  appeased 
until  W  alker  gave  him  some  presents  we  had  just  handed 
him. 

The  result  of  the  visit  with  Walker  was  a  tentative  ar¬ 
rangement  to  meet  him  in  company  with  President  Young 
at  upper  Chicken  Creek  in  fifteen  days  and,  if  plenty  of 
beef  cattle,  flour,  and  Indian  goods  were  brought,  then  all 
might  be  well,  otherwise  not.  This  was  afterwards  all 
fulfilled. 

'  President  Young  had  called  Orrin  Porter  Rockwell  and 
myself  to  the  task  of  keeping  Chief  W  alker  in  hand  and 
peaceable  for  a  year  if  it  cost  the  Church  $10,000,  and 
to  labor  and  teach  and  trade  among  the  Utah  Indians  and 
try  to  heal  up  the  feelings  made  by  the  occurrences  of 
last  Summer. 

W  hen  we  met  W  alker  at  Beaver  he  was  coming  north,  full 
of  complaints,  so  we  travelled  with  him  several  days  and 
showed  him  much  attention,  and  succeeded,  to  some  extent, 
in  softening  his  warlike  spirit.  W  e  left  him  encamped  at 
Chicken  Creek,  while  we  went  on  to  make  up  a  trading 
outfit  for  the  season. 

President  Young  came  along,  going  south  on  his  annual 
trip  and  got  the  Old  Chief  to  accompany  him.  There  oc¬ 
curred  at  that  time  the  following  circumstance.  President 
Young  and  parly  having  stayed  at  Nephi  over  night,  reached 
Walker  s  Camp  before  eleven  o’clock,  bringing  a  load  of 
flour,  and  a  dozen  of  beef  cattle.  0.  P.  Rockwell  and  myself 
preceded  the  President’s  parly  a  few  minutes,  just  long 
enough  for  Porter  to  slip  a  bottle  of  whiskey  into  the  Old 
Chief  s  hands,  about  half  of  which  went  down  his  throat 
inslanter,  as  it  were,  and  when  President  Young  arrived, 
Walker  was  half  drunk  and  sulky.  He  would  not  talk  nor 
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allow  Dimick  Huntington  to  say  a  word,  and  finally  ordered 
him  away  from  his  lodge  (tent).  The  President  intended 
to  go  on  farther  that  night,  but  W  alker  forbade  it.  that  be 
was  not  to  move  before  the  next  morning,  giving  some 
superstitious  reasons  therefor.  There  being  a  large  com¬ 
pany  and  no  preparation  for  night  camping  on  the  open 
prairie,  and  a  good  many  objections  to  stopping,  and  after 
much  pleading  and  finding  the  Old  Chief  immoval.de  be¬ 
cause  he  had  a  very  sick  child,  the  President  decided  to  stay 
rather  than  cause  a  rupture  between  parties,  as  about  eighty 
Lodges  of  Indians  were  encamped.  The  Elders  administered 
to  the  child  and  it  got  heller,  so  that  W  alker  decided  to  go 

c  «_ 

with  us 'next  morning  as  far  south  as  Harmony,  Iron  Co., 
which  took  fifteen  days  or  more.  Being  in  good  company 
had  a  good  effect  on  him. 

About  this  time  W  alker  sent  his  half-brother  Ammon  with 
the  Mexican  Chavez  with  ten  pack  animals  to  raise  the 
Cache  made  by  Captain  Fremont  a  few  months  before  in 
Rabbit  Valiev,  near  where  the  town  of  Fremont  now  stands. 
They  succeeded  in  getting  everything  consisting  of  tents, 
blankets,  camp  vetle  (kettles,  guns,  ammunition,  tools  of 
various  kinds,  even  including  Odometer,  irons,  and  the 
daguerreotype  apparatus  of  Senor  Carvajo,  the  Italian  artist 
of  the  company;  and  on  the  return  trip  through  Willow 
Creek  canyon,  Chavez  was  wavlaid  and  shot,  as  reported 
by  wild  Shiverets  Indians,  but  more  likely  bv  some  of  their 
own  parly,  as  by  that  affair  the  whole  booty  fell  into  Wal¬ 
ker’s  hands. 

As  we  returned  from  the  south.  President  Young  promised 
Walker  that  he  would  send  Porter  Rockwell  and  mvself 
and  others  with  goods  to  trade  and  supply  his  needs  without 
his  going  to  the  Citv.  The  President  privately  told  us  to 
keep  peace  with  the  Indians  at  all  costs  this  season,  as  the 
people  had  suffered  so  much  the  last  year  by  the  Walker 
War  that  ibis  year  they  must  raise  their  crops.  He  gave 
us  that  mission  to  keep  peace  with  the  Indians.  1 


was 
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also  to  see  the  Indians  on  Green  River  and  Sandys.  I  had 
many  stormy  debates  with  them  and  some  hairbreadth 
escapes  from  their  savage  fury,  hut  the  Lord  was  my  guide 
and  protector. 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  trials  we  had  to 
experience.  As  stated  before.  President  Toung  promised 
Walker  that  goods  would  be  furnished  him  through  Porter 
Rockwell  and  myself,  and  we  had  made  a  promise  to  meet 
the  Indians  at  Nephi  in  14  days.  While  in  the  City  after 
goods,  word  came  to  President  \oung  that  Walker  had  come 
to  Nephi  and  found  the  people  all  busily  engaged  in  build¬ 
ing  an  earthen  wall  around  their  settlement,  which  exasper¬ 
ated  him  verv  much,  and  he  forbade  anv  further  work  there¬ 
on,  saying  it  was  an  evidence  they  intended  to  keep  the  In¬ 
dians  away,  and  was  therefore  an  unfriendly  act,  for  after  the 
wall  was  done,  when  he  came  to  visit  them  and  get  some¬ 
thing  to  eat,  they  would  let  him  stand  outside  and  possibly 
toss  a  biscuit  out  to  him  over  the  wall  like  he  was  a  dog 
or  a  slave.  He  reminded  them  that  he  had  given  Brigham 

l  ' 

and  the  Mormons  the  privilege  of  settling  on  these  lands  and 
jointly  occupying  them  with  the  Indians,  using  land,  water, 


grass,  timber  together  as  brothers,  but  if  "Whites"  separated 
and  fenced  oil  their  settlements,  they  would  have  to  stay 
inside  and  Indians  outside — no  more  getting  wood  and 
grass  for  the  "Whites”  if  they  continued  the  wall  business. 
To  avoid  trouble  the  people  stopped  work  until  word  came 
from  J 'resident  Young.  He  was  much  disturbed  bv  this  new 
move  of  the  w  i ley  old  Chief,  and  he  immediately  wrote  a 
strong  letter  to  Walker  and  gave  it  to  me  to  carry  forthwith 
to  the  Indian  Camp  and  interpret  the  same  to  them.  This 
I  did.  with  0.  Porter  Rockwell.  Amos  Nell  and  “Squash", 
as  lie  was  commonly  called.  “Washear”  being  his  Indian 
name.  We  found  80  Lodges  (  tents)  of  Indians  camped  one 
mile  abo\e  Nephi.  We  were  a  little  over  time  with  our 
goods  for  W  alker  and  he  had  become  very  impatient  wait¬ 
ing  for  us.  We  drove  into  Camp  with  a  four-horse  team 
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and  immediately  I  gave  Walker  the  letter  or  read  it  to  him 
and  translated  it,  in  which  President  Young  expressed  his 
surprise  that  W  alker  had  so  soon  forgotten  the  good  time 
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they  had  in  travelling  together  and  that  he  was  acting  fool¬ 
ishly  in  opposing  the  building  of  walls  around  the  settle¬ 
ments.  He  warned  Walker  that  this  was  the  Lord’s  work, 
and  His  people,  and  for  him  to  mind  his  own  business,  and 
the  people  would  do  the  same;  and  that  if  he  troubled  the 
Lord’s  people  any  more,  he  would  likely  suffer  for  it. 

Crucial  Moments 

At  this  point  Walker  snatched  the  letter  from  my  hand 
in  the  greatest  rage  and  trampled  it  under  his  feet,  and  then 
struck  into  a  boastful  tirade,  saving  that  he  would  let  Brig- 
ham  Young  know  that  he  had  lived  before  he  came  here 
and  he  had  fought  the  Sioux,  the  Snakes,  the  Arapahoes,  and 
Cheyennes,  and  the  Crow  Indian  tribes — that  his  scars  were 
all  in  front,  and  not  on  his  back,  and  if  he  said  so  War 
would  commence  this  very  day,  and  finally  ordered  his 
Camps  to  move  instantly.  At  this  there  was  a  great  scatter¬ 
ing  of  the  crowd  around  us,  and  a  howl  of  grief  from  the 
squaws,  and  a  pulling  down  of  lodges.  The  boys  and  young 
“Bucks”  gathered  in  the  ponies  and  packed  the  tents,  etc. 
This  was  hastily  carried  on  for  thirty  minutes,  and  the 
ground  was  clear  and  the  whole  cavalcade  moved  toward 
Salt  Creek  Canyon. 

About  fifty  warriors  remained,  however,  surrounding  us, 
including  all  the  old  Sub-Chiefs,  as  Battiese,  Tintick,  Bear- 
Scratch  and  others  who  each  in  turn  took  great  pleasure 
in  boasting  to  me  and  Porter  of  their  brave  and  bloody 
deeds  du  ring  the  War  the  year  before,  when  Tindrel  was 
killed  at  Santaquin  and  John  W.  Berry  and  Clark  Roberts 
were  wounded,  and  Ike  Duffin  at  Willow  Creek,  Kcele  at 
Payson,  and  in  fact  all  the  chief  exploits  of  the  Walker 
Whir  were  shown  up  and  their  present  willingness  to  do  lots 
more  of  it  was  plainly  manifest,  and  the  snapping  of  caps, 
swaying  of  bow  strings  was  not  very  pleasant  music  to  us. 
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However,  I  picked  up  the  letter  of  President  Youngs 
from  under  Walker’s  feet  and  told  him  I  would  return  to 
Salt  Lake  and  tell  Brigham  how  his  words  of  counsel  had 
been  treated  by  him.  At  this  he  got  into  a  rage  and  said: 
“No,  you  won’t  go  and  get  all  the  Mormons  after  us  again/’ 
Walker  asked  what  we  were  going  to  do  with  our  guns 
and  other  trade  that  we  had  in  the  wagon.  I  told  him  we 
would  take  them  back.  He  said:  “No  you  won’t.  We  have 
waited  till  I’m  sore  for  those  goods  and  must  have  them.’’ 
Amos  Neff  was  holding  the  reins  of  the  four-horse  team  near¬ 
by,  ready  to  move  at  any  moment.  At  this  point,  Washear, 
or  Squash,  spoke  up  and  said:  “Walker  you  talk  like  a  fool. 
I  was  with  George  when  Brigham  gave  him  the  letter  and 
Brigham  was  not  mad,  but  he  talked  straight  and  he  wants 
you  to  do  light  and  not  act  foolish.  ‘Poorets’  (as  they 
called  me,  meaning  one  arm  man),  is  only  talking  lor 
Brigham,  and  he  wants  you  to  listen  and  do  right  and  all 
will  be  well.”  W  ashear  grew  very  earnest  and  Walker  talked 
loud,  too,  and  the  Braves  all  began  to  talk  and  gave  us  a 
chance  to  slip  away,  get  on  our  wagon  and  quietly  drive 
down  to  Nephi  settlement,  one  mile  distant,  unmolested. 

We  forthwith  got  up  an  armed  escort  to  guard  us  back  to 
Payson.  Just  before  we  started  off,  we  looked  across  the 
plain  just  above  the  town  and  saw  old  Chief  Walker  coming 
toward  the  town  on  foot,  leading  his  little  son,  and  Washear 
leading  his  horse.  We  forthwith  interpreted  this  action  to 
mean  his  repentance,  and  a  peaceful  conclusion  of  the 
morning’s  trouble.  I  met  him  a  short  distance  out,  and  met 
them  with  this  remark  from  Walker:  “I’m  not  angry  now. 
‘Shcnentz’,  my  relative,  has  convinced  me  I  was  wrong  in 
my  suspicions  of  Brigham  and  his  Mormons  and  I’m  sorry 
for  all  the  trouble.” 

He  begged  us  to  overlook  everything  and  go  right  along 
with  them  over  to  Sanpete  \  alley,  near  Fort  Ephraim,  to  do 
our  trading  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  After  some 
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consultation  we  decided  to  do  so,  but  took  the  old  Chief 
Walker  and  his  son  into  our  wagon  with  us.  so  that  if  any 
treachery  was  attempted,  we  could  have  some  show  to  keep 
even.  We  arrived  at  Fort  Ephraim  that  night  and  stayed  five 
days  to  trade  with  the  Indians  gathered  there.  We  had 
several  rather  stormy  bouts  with  W  alker’s  impudent  greed, 
and  were  obliged  to  take  eight  little  Indians  (Slaves),  rather 
than  have  them  butchered  by  the  cruel  f  tes,  they  having  lost 
their  New  Mexico  Spaniards'  trade  by  purchase.  W  e  found 
there  was  plenty  need  of  praying  under  all  conditions,  and 
not  always  on  our  knees.  These  hair-raising  experiences  gave 
evidence  that  the  Lord  can  raise  up  a  protective  power  from 
a  .source  the  least  expected  when  it  becomes  necessary,  as 
in  the  case  of  Washear  taking  the  trouble  oh  us  at  the  critical 
moment.  This  happened  in  or  about  October,  1854. 

A  Narrow  Escape  With  My  Life 

Washear,  or  Squash,  was  one  of  my  truest  friends.  He 
came  to  me  in  1849  at  intervals  during  my  desperate  illness, 
after  the  cannon  explosion  when  I  lost  my  left  hand.  He 
taught  me  the  Indian  language,  as  I  taught  him  our  language. 
He  told  me  of  his  people  and  other  tribes  and  troubles, 
and  warned  me  of  danger  to  myself  and  our  people  many 
times  in  bis  quiet  and  intelligent  way.  He  saved  my  life  one 
morning  in  a  miraculous  way.  It  was  in  1853  after  my 
marriage  to  Elizabeth  Baum,  when  we  lived  in  a  temporary 
home,  a  cabin,  while  the  home  was  being  built.  It  happened 
this  way:  I  was  sitting  at  my  little  desk  tending  to  clerical 
work  when  the  Ule  Indian  Doctor  came  in.  He  was  in 
mourning  and  told  the  sad  story  as  I  kept  on  writing.  He 
stood  back  of  me,  pouring  into  my  ears  his  sad  story  of  the 
death  of  his  squaw  and  papoose.  He  was  hunting  some 
good  person  to  go  with  them  to  the  ‘‘Happy  Hunting 
Ground,"  ami  then  he  waxed  eloquent  in  praise  of  me,  as  he 
drew  closer.  Elizabeth  saw  the  point  of  the  Doctor  s  knife 
blade  extending  below  his  blanket  he  had  thrown  about 
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him,  and  shouted:  “George,  don’t  you  see  that  knife?*’ 
which  gave  the  Doctor  his  cue  to  strike  his  deadly  blow.  He 
quickly  raised  his  knife  to  strike  while  my  hack  was  to  him 
and  I  still  at  the  desk.  God  be  praised,  as  my  friend 
“Squash”  Washear  was  sitting  back  of  the  door  beside  me 
at  the  desk,  and  like  a  Hash  threw  up  his  bow  and  arrows 
he  held  in  his  hands,  and  deflected  the  blow  of  the  knife 
and  thus  saved  rnv  life.  The  Indians  then  scuffled  with 
each  other  in  the  room  until  I  edged  around  to  aet  them 
near  the  door,  then  1  pushed  them  outside,  giving  the  Doctor 
a  good  kick  as  he  went.  Elizabeth  took  a  quick  exit  out 
the  window  and  ran  for  my  father  to  come.  W  hen  they 
arrived,  the  Indians  had  gone  and  I,  rather  weak  from  the 
excitement,  was  again  praising  God  for  my  deliverance. 
Next  day  the  Doctor  came  back  to  ask  my  forgiveness.  Said 
he  was  so  sad  over  the  death  of  his  squaw  and  child,  he  was 
almost  crazy  and  didn’t  realize  he  was  going  to  kill  the  best 
friend  the  Indians  had.  The  little  Medicine  Man  offered 
me  his  blankets  to  prove  friendship.  No  doubt  Squash  gave 
him  a  scolding  that  opened  his  eyes.  He  asked  for  Squash’s 
blankets,  but  I  did  not  let  them  go,  but  told  him  to  make 
friends  with  Squash  because  Squash  had  saved  him,  the 
Doctor,  from  a  dreadful  crime.  I  understood  he  and  Squash 
did  exchange  blankets  to  prove  their  friendship. 

This  event  gave  greater  cause  for  definite  missionary 
work  among  the  Indians.  This  custom  of  killing  another  to 
accompany  the  dead  to  the  “Happy  Hunting  Grounds’*  had 
been  discouraged  by  us  before,  but  now  we  must  be  very 
definite  on  the  displeasure  it  brings  to  the  “Great  Spirit 
that  gives  life,  for  them  to  destroy  a  life,  one  of  God  s 
children.  They  could  continue  burying  with  the  dead.  food, 
blankets,  and  even  a  horse  if  they  had  to  kill  something, 
or  a  rabbit,  but  not  God's  men  and  women.  If  the  Great 
Spirit  wants  people  killed,  he  knows  best  when  to  do  it, 
but  we  have  no  right. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  I  was  called  on  to  accompany 
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Major  S.  B.  Rose,  Indian  Agent,  to  meet  a  lot  of  the  j 
Eastern  Utes  out  on  Big  Sandy,  east  of  Green  River,  as  j 
they  were  returning  from  their  buffalo  hunt  away  down  in  | 
the  Sioux  country.  Some  circumstances  occurred  which  I 
consider  deserving  of  a  place  in  this  record.  The  Agent, 
myself  and  E.  W.  Van  Etten  with  a  light  spring  wagon 
and  team  constituted  our  outfit  together  with  a  quilt  or 
twro.  We  travelled  by  the  old  Emigrant  Route  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  At  this  time  the  U.  S.  Mail  wras  carried  on 
pack  animals  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Missouri,  and  my  friend 
Ephraim  K.  Hanks  was  going  out  at  this  time  with  the 
mails.  He  overtook  us  a  little  east  of  Bear  River,  and  we 
afterwards  made  the  rest  of  our  journey  in  company  with 
him.  Just  before  he  reached  us  he  had  captured  a  live 
antelope  by  the  lasso  method,  while  on  his  mule.  Ephraim 
butchered  the  antelope  and  we  had  the  meat  for  our  trip. 

He  also  came  onto  an  old  she  bear  and  two  cubs.  He  killed 
her  with  his  revolver  and  captured  one  of  the  cubs.  He 
skinned  the  old  one  and  took  the  young  bear  and  skin  to  the 
crossing  of  the  Bear  River  wdiere  he  met  Howard  Livingston. 

CD  O 

a  rich  merchant  of  Salt  Lake  City,  who  with  his  party  gave 
Ephraim  $15  for  the  cub  and  $5  for  the  skin,  thus  netting 
him  $20  for  his  morning  sport,  besides  the  antelope  meat  for 
food. 

Ephraim  K.  Hanks  and  U.  S.  Mail 

That  same  evening  wre  camped  on  the  Muddy  River  just 
north  of  Fort  Bridger,  and  while  at  supper,  some  Emigrants 
gathered  around  our  little  fire.  I  w’as  relating  to  them  the 
exploits  of  Brother  Hanks  that  day,  and  howr  he  used  to 
catch  his  buffalo,  by  watching  the  herd  come  along,  then 
dashing  out  to  shake  li i s  blanket  at  one  near-by  to  attract 
its  attention,  then  he’d  run  to  the  bush  to  hide  behind  his 
blanket,  as  the  bulTalo  bellowed  and  plowed  into  the  blanket 
while  Ephraim  seated  himself  on  the  bulTalo.  Of  course,  the 
buffalo  shuts  his  eyes  when  he  strikes.  Well,  this  cowboy 
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could  have  his  bronco  ride  on  the  buffalo  until  he  tired,  then 
draw  his  boa-knife  from  his  belt,  jab  the  buffalo  in  the  pons 
of  his  neck  and  old  “buffie”  would  begin  to  sway,  then 
tumble  over,  helpless,  and  thus  Ephraim  got  many  buffalo 
robes,  meat  too,  for  the  big  hump  made  good  eating.  As  1 
talked,  the  Emigrants  looked  at  each  other  smiling  and  ques¬ 
tioning  the  truth  of  it  all,  so  I  added  that  the  buffalo  had  a 
mane  to  cling  to;  and  just  then  a  bird  flew  over  the  fire 
where  Ephraim  was  frying  meat  and  he  threw  up  his  butcher 
knife,  struck  the  bird,  and  it  fell  among  them.  Of  course, 
that  confirmed  mv  stories  without  a  doubt.  The  emigrants 

✓  c. 

asked  for  more  stories  of  the  “Wild  West”.  Ephraim 
spoke  up  and  said:  “George,  tell  them  that  one  about 
when  the  buffalo  just  about  hiked  you  to  Kingdom  come.'’ 
I  said:  “Oh,  you  tell  ’em”.  Well,  he  did  start  and  you  never 
miss  any  of  it  when  he  tells  it.  He  told  how  buffalo 
hunting  was  our  great  sport,  and  this  special  occasion,  when 
we  saw  a  bunch  of  buffalo  grazing  on  the  hillside,  where 
they  generally  find  a  vantage  point  for  self  protection,  we 
stealthily  crept  as  close  as  possible,  within  rifle  reach — then 
I  began — He  took  a  shot  at  a  big  fellow  and  wounded  it. 
The  shot  startled  all  the  rest  and  a  young  bull  headed  for 
me.  I  took  good  aim,  but  he  charged  me  and  came  bellow¬ 
ing  and  snorting  toward  me.  My  gun  missed  fire,  or  I  was 
too  excited  to  press  the  trigger  hard  enough,  so  I  took  to  my 
heels  and  inn.  Mr.  Buffalo  oulsprinted  me  and  when  1  felt 
his  hot  breath  on  my  legs  1  knew  he  was  dangerously  angry 
and  I  not  thrilled,  to  be  sure.  As  I  reached  the  rise  of  the 
knoll  I  spied  a  clump  of  brush  and  leaped  into  it,  a  distance 
of  about  fifteen  feet,  slightly  down  hill,  so  I  slid  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  side.  As  the  buffalo  hull  plowed  into  the  brush,  his 
horns  missing  me  only  by  inches,  he  bellowed,  pawed  up  the 
dirt  and  then  sullenly  walked  away  to  join  the  herd.  How 
Ephraim  laughed  to  see  me  and  the  buffalo,  as  he  knew  I 
could  run  like  a  deer  and  he  was  ready  with  his  gun  to  shoot 
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the  bull  as  he  saw  me  leap  for  my  life  tc  escape  being  gored. 
Everbody  laughed. 

Buffalo  herds  wrere  plentiful  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Rockies,  too,  until  both  white  men  and  Indians  hunted  so 
often.  Every  man  wanted  a  buffalo  coat  and  a  robe  for  the 
sleigh  ride  and  rug  for  the  floor,  so  the  buffalo  herds  had  to 
be  protected,  and  a  small  herd  wras  placed  on  the  big 
Antelope  Island  for  protection. 

Next  day  w~e  had  some. more  interesting  experiences  with 
Emigrants  that  we  met.  Brother  Hanks  had  an  old  sore- 
backed  mule  that  he  traded  for  a  large  fine  looking  mare 
mule  and  got  $15.00  to  boot;  but  when  we  pulled  off  the 
great  pile  of  buffalo  robes  and  blankets  with  which  it  was 
enveloped  as  a  pack,  we  discovered  she  was  badly  sweenied 
in  both  shoulders,  which,  for  fast  travelling,  wras  worse  than 
the  old  sore-back,  so  Hanks  had  to  watch  his  chance  to  trade 
again,  covering  the  sweenied  shoulders  as  before,  horrible 
as  it  seemed. 

Shortly  we  met  a  party  leading  a  fine  fat  mule  behind 
a  wagon.  A  bargain  was  struck,  they  giving  $50.00  cash  to 
boot.  Hanks  left  the  pack  on  the  large  mule  while  lie  put 
his  riding  saddle  on  the  new  animal.  W  hile  doing  this,  one 
of  the  party  came  to  me  and  said:  ‘'If  that  man  is  your 
friend,  keep  him  off  that  mule,  for  he  throws  everything 
that  gels  on  him  and  has  killed  one  man  while  on  this 
trip,  and  will  neither  work,  ride,  nor  pack."  I  said,  “Never 
mind.  If  he  gets  away  with  Hanks  it's  all  right,  for  1  know 
the  good  riding  qualities  of  my  friend."  But  when  the  big 
mule  was  uncovered,  my!  how  they  did  swTear  and  said: 
“Why,  that  D  -  -  d  old  sweenied  mule  has  been  travelling 
alongside  us  all  the  way  from  the  States,  but  we  did  not 
expect  to  meet  her  coming  this  way  from  the  West." 

Then  w  hen  Hanks  got  on  that  fat  bronco  mule,  it  did  its 
very  best  in  bucking  and  trying  to  gel  rid  of  its  rider,  using 
every  possible  means,  but  Hanks  won  out,  and  the  mule 
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finally  gave  up,  mastered,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
useful  animals  on  the  mail  line. 

Soon  after  this  incident,  we  met  the  Indians,  thirty  miles 
east  of  Green  River  on  Big  Sandy.  They  had  about  one- 
hundred  Lodges  (tents).  Among  the  Indians  were  many  of 
my  old  acquaintances:  To-shar-pooe,  or  W  hite  Eye,  Anterro, 
To-ko-woonah  and  his  old  father  Sowiette,  and  the  leading 
White  River  and  Uintah  Utes.  They  received  us  verv  kindly 
and  were  instructed  as  to  their  obligations  hereafter  in 
keeping  off  the  Territory  of  the  other  Tribes,  viz:  Sioux, 
Shoshones,  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes  and  Crows,  whose  coun¬ 
try  they  were  in.  We  also  explained  further  that  boundaries 
of  Indian  Superintendencies  and  Agencies  as  being  generally 
in  conformity  with  Slate  and  Territorial  lines  and  they 
were  to  be  so  governed  hereafter. 

They  thought  it  hard  to  give  up  their  annual  buffalo  hunt 
down  on  the  Platte  River  and  tributaries,  but  promised  to 
keep  off  other  lands  as  much  as  possible,  except  by  consent 
of  other  Tribes. 

On  our  return  from  this  trip  we  travelled  along  through 
miles  of  grasshoppers  moving  westward  toward  Salt  Lake 
Valley.  They  were  eating  everything  green  in  their  path 
and  had  reached  the  foot  of  Big  Mountain,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  City.  This  was  the  last  of  July,  1851.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  several  grasshopper  plagues  that 
caused  much  suffering,  during  the  next  few  vears. 

I  neglected  to  tell  the  climax  of  the  trading  with  Chief 
Walker  and  his  Indian  Band  at  Fort  Ephraim.  It  was 
October  and  getting  cold  and  his  greed  was  pretty  well 
satisfied  after  much  grumbling,  so  he  decided  to  go  to  the 
Navajo  country  to  winter  and  he  never  came  back  until 
Spring,  so  we  did  fulfill  President  Young's  request,  to  keep 
him  peaceable  that  year  of  1851. 

I  never  had  to  contact  him  again,  and  the  “Walker  War  ’ 
was  ended,  except  some  little  aftermath,  like  the  killing  of 
the  Weeks  boys  in  Tooele.  The  fact  that  the  Indians  them- 
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selves  sought  out  and  delivered  the  murderers  and  reported 
to  Bishop  Weeks,  made  me  know  that  the  Indians  wanted 
justice,  not  war,  and  that  Indians  must  live  up  to  the  White 
man’s  law  or  he  punished.  I,  as  Deputy  Marshal  and  Inter 
preter,  had  to  bring  those  two  Indians  to  justice  and  to  the 
gallows.  It  was  hard  on  me,  bul  the  Indians  had  to  get  the 
idea  of  right  and  wrons  established  in  their  minds.  We  had 
to  get  their  heads  and  hearts  turned  right  through  private 
and  group  contacts  and  not  by  preaching.  It  is  hard  to 
convert  white  men  to  right  living,  so  we  must  be  patient 
with  the  savage  and  unlearned  Natives. 

The  repentant  Chief  Walker  came  back  from  the  Navajo 
country  in  the  Spring  of  1855.  Got  as  far  as  Meadow  Creek, 
Millard  County,  where  he  died  and  was  buried  according  to 
Indian  customs.  I  was  not  there  but  it  was  said  that  two 
squaws,  two  children  and  many  horses  were  killed  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  the  ''Happy  Hunting  Ground.”  Blankets  and 
much  food  was  buried  with  them,  and  the  last  letter  he 
received  from  President  Brigham  ’i  oung  he  wanted  buried 
with  him.  His  brother  Arapene  succeeded  Walker  as  Chief. 
Walker’s  half-brother  Sowielte  saved  us  much  trouble  by 
pursuading  impulsive  W  alker  to  calm  down  on  many  occa¬ 
sions. 

Another  thing  1  omitted  to  tell  was  a  very  important  cir- 
cumstanee  that  occurred  about  August  1st  while  some  Lie 
Indians  were  encamped  in  the  Northwest  part  of  Provo, 
back  of  Tanner’s  Mill:  also  a  Snake  Indian,  brother-in-law 
to  Barney  W  ard,  who  married  a  Shoshone.  Ward  was  an 
old  Mountaineer.  One  morning  just  at  daylight,  a  War  party 
of  forty  “Snake”  Indians  charged  on  the  Ules,  killing  four 
and  wounding  Squash  (Washearl  and  a  Snake  squaw,  wife 
of  the  brother-in-law  of  W  aid.  The  other  Utes  ran  away  and 
hid  in  a  barn  and  places  where  they  watched  what  followed. 
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Peieetneet's  Hide  to  Save  Me 

The  “Snakes7’  after  scalping  the  slain,  went  up  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Isaac  Higbee’s  and  called  for  bread.  He  sent  for  me, 
and  many  people  gathered  around  and  all  acted  friendly  to 
those  killers  of  the  Utes — perhaps  through  fear.  I  had  to 
act  as  Interpreter  for  Brother  Higbee  and  was  prominently 
noticed  by  the  Utes  from  hiding  places.  The  Snakes  soon 
got  some  bread  and  left  for  the  north  again.  At  this  time 
there  were  at  least  one  hundred  Ute  Lodges  at  Springville, 
six  miles  distant,  and  the  news  had  soon  reached  them.  In 
two  hours  time  our  streets  were  full  of  hostile  “Utes*’  on 
trail  of  their  enemies,  the  “Snakes”  or  Shoshones,  all  painted 
black  and  red  and  feeling  devilish.  They  first  demanded 
the  “Snake”  squaw,  as  her  man  had  gathered  his  camp 
equipment:  and  followed  after  his  friends,  he  knowing  full 
well  that  his  living  in  the  Ute  country  was  over.  He  left 
his  crippled  wife,  shot  through  the  knee,  for  the  Mormons 
to  look  after,  knowing  no  one  else  would  do  it.  She  was 
put  in  a  house  of  President  Iligbee’s  and  guarded  by  our 
boys,  as  the  now  hostile  Ute  Indians  would  kill  her  on  sight. 
The  LTes  also  begged  for  guns  and  ammunition  to  aid  in 
the  fight  against  the  “Snakes”.  Finally  about  forty  angry 
savages  surrounded  me  and  several  tried  to  kill  me,  thinking 
I  was  being  friendly  by  interpreting  as  I  did,  but  old  Chief 
Pe-tcet-ncet  rushed  to  me  on  his  horse,  bent  over  me  and 
shielded  me,  all  the  time  pleading  for  my  life,  while  our 
boys  were  hurrying  up  with  guns.  The  Indians  gave  me  up 
for  the  present,  warning  me  they  would  settle  at  another 
time. 

The  complaint  of  these  Ute  Indians  was,  that  I  had  talked 
with  and  was  friendly  with  their  enemies,  the  Shoshones, 
and  they  at  once  concluded  that  we  were  glad  to  have  the 
Utes  killed  off,  so  that  we  could  have  all  their  lands  and 
fisheries  and  everything.  Indian  suspicion  is  hard  to  correct. 

Well,  the  “Snakes”  were  overtaken  at  Pleasant  Grove  bv 
the  Utes  and  they  had  a  kind  of  running  fight  for  several 
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hours,  mortally  wounding  one  “Snake”  and  killing  some 
horses.  Walker  s  brother-in-law,  Queech,  was  wounded.  The 
Ules  came  back  about  dusk  and  ordered  us  all  oft  their  lands, 
and  myself  especially,  as  they  believed  that  I  had  sent  for 
the  “Snakes”  to  kill  them  all  oft.  They  shot  father  Turner's 
cow  as  they  passed  out  of  town. 

Following  this  trouble,  the  Tte  scouts  came  every  day  for 
two  weeks  and  threatened  me,  and  of  course  frightened  my 
family.  I  travelled  about  with  Major  Rose,  Indian  Agent, 
trying  to  quiet  various  groups.  One  night  when  we  stayed 
at  Pleasant  Grove,  1  had  a  serious  dream,  but  tried  to  cast 
it  oft.  Next  day  1  was  about  to  go  back  to  Provo  with 
Major  Rose  and  went  out  a  mile  or  so,  when  we  saw  a  big 
dust  as  if  horses  were  racing  toward  us.  My  dream  became 
a  nightmare  to  me  and  I  hastily  told  the  Major,  it  is  the 
Indians  after  me.  He  wheeled  about  and  took  me  back  to 
Pleasant  Grove  where  I  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  to 
American  Fork,  going  to  the  place  where  I  usually  stayed, 
and  told  them  the  Indians  might  be  there  soon,  and  to  sav 
nothing.  I  went  to  the  barn  to  find  a  hiding  place  and 
decided  to  get  onto  the  stack  where  the  men  were  stacking 
grain  and  told  them  to  say  nothing  to  the  Indians  about 
me  but  keep  on  stacking.  They  did  that,  as  the  Indians 
tramped  over  me. 

Sure  enough  Major  Rose  did  meet  twenty-seven  painted 
W  arriors  a  few  miles  oft  who  surrounded  him  and  demanded 
George  Bean.  1  hev  caught  his  horses  bv  the  bits  and  treated 
him  rather  roughly,  aivina  him  such  a  scare  that  he  hired 
twenty  men  the  same  day  to  eseorl  him  back  past  the  Indians 
that  evening.  As  for  mvself,  1  fulfilled  rnv  dream  bv  getting 
out  into  the  stockyard,  and  hid  among  the  sheaves,  for  the 
Indians  came  into  town,  saw  mv  horse  and  went  all  around 
inquiring  for  me.  but  mv  friends  were  posted  and  got  the 
Indians  oft  without  trouble.  The  only  time  1  ever  feared  was 
when  the  angry  Indians  tramped  over  mv  body  as  they 
shaft  led  the  wheal  bundles  about  me  as  1  listened  to  their 
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threats.  Apostle  George  A.  Smith  was  in  town  and  advised 
me  to  go  to  Salt  Lake  City  for  awhile,  until  the  Natives  got 
over  this  bad  feeling  and  were  convinced  of  my  innocence. 

About  this  time  I  was  employed  as  Interpreter  before  the 
U.  S.  District  Court  in  two  or  three  cases,  one  of  which  was 
in  the  case  of  Goshutc  Indians  from  Cedar  Valley  (Tooele  ) 
who  killed  the  Weeks  boys,  and  boasted  of  it  and  were 
exposed  and  captured,  tried  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  hanged 
for  the  crime.  I  officiated  as  Interpreter  and  as  U.  S.  Deputy 
Marshal  in  the  matter,  and  led  them  to  the  gallows.  They 
said  they  were  “Braves”  and  would  not  die  like  a  squaw,  so 
walked  straight  to  their  doom.  They  were  the  first  and  only 
persons-  I  ever  saw  executed  by  that  process.  They  were 
surrendered  by  their  own  tribesmen  and  to  Bishop  Weeks— 
this  was  a  consolation  and  safeguard,  and  compensation  for 
the  death  of  his  sons  killed  on  August  8th,  1854. 

My  first  child  was  born  August  1  Dili,  1854,  in  Provo. 
We  named  her  for  her  mother  and  grandmother — Elizabeth 
Agnes.  My  wife  had  many  hardships  and  Indian  scares 
during  her  months  of  travail,  but  always  stood  bravely  by 
me. 

This  year  of  1854  I  collected  all  the  Territorial  and 
County  Taxes  to  within  seventy  or  eighty  dollars  of  the 
whole  assessment  of  $2700.00. 

During  this  year  1  built  a  small  adobe  house  on  the  North 
side  of  Block  112  Plat  A,  Provo,  and  made  many  improve¬ 
ments. 


Early  in  1855,  as  soon  as  a  room  in  the  Seminary  was 
sufficiently  completed,  I  began  teaching  or  holding  school 
there,  as  they  used  to  say. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1854,  the  Government  sent  Col. 
E.  J.  Steploe  to  the  Territory  as  Military  Governor,  with 
two  hundred  or  more  troops  and  a  line  looking  lot  of  officers, 
to  avenge  the  murder  <d  Capt.  J.  W.  Gunnison  and  his  ex¬ 
ploring  parly,  by  the  Pahvant  Indians,  near  the  sink  of  the 
Sevier  River  in  Millard  County,  in  1853.  Captain,  or  1 
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should  say,  Lieutenant  John  W.  Gunnison,  came  to  Utah  in 
the  Topographical  Engineers  Corps  of  Capt.  Stansbury  in 
1849,  and  also  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Howland  of  the  Mounted 
Rifles.  These  two  men  aided  in  driving  the  Indians  out  of 
Pleasant  Grove,  or  Battle  Creek,  in  1850.  Lieutenant  Gun¬ 
nison  remained  in  Utah  to  explore  and  survey  where 
necessary. 

Col.  Steptoe  had  an  idea  in  his  military  way  to  quickly 
settle  the  question,  until  he  counseled  with  Governor  Young 
who  suggested  that  he  use  diplomacy  instead  of  War,  as  the 
Walker  War  was  still  not  fully  outwitted. 

Interpreter  for  Col.  E.  J.  Steptoe,  a  U.  S.  Official, 
and  Many  Others 

I  received  an  invitation  to  repair  forthwith  to  Great  Salt 
Lake  City  to  engage  to  Col.  E.  J.  Steptoe  as  Interpreter, 
together  with  Orrin  Porter  Rockwell,  to  go  and  treat  with 
the  Pahvant  Indians  for  the  giving  up  of  the  Gunnison 
murderers.  After  advising  with  President  Young,  Governor, 
I  decided  to  go. 

Porter,  myself  and  a  big  Frenchman,  Nicholas  Janise, 
were  employed  to  negotiate  the  business  with  the  Pahvant 
Chief  Kanosh.  I  was  employed  at  $5.00  per  day  and  we 
rode  hack  and  forth  several  times,  as  the  go-between  for  the 
U.  S.  Government  and  the  Natives.  On  account  of  Emigrants 
from  M  issouri,  the  Indians  had  become  suspicious  of  the 
"Whiles  again,  and  told  us  of  mistreatment  by  these  Emi¬ 
grants,  who  even  considered  them  savages  and  drove  them 
awa>  when  thev  asked  for  bread:  ves,  and  killed  two  In- 
dians  who  were  peaceful  beggars.  As  usual  there  were  two 
sides  to  the  story,  so  haste  might  cause  more  trouble,  and 
what  to  do  was  a  question  with  Chief  Kanosh,  as  he  knew 
the  real  killers  would  never  he  revealed.  He  called  his 
Chiefs  and  Braves  many  times  to  decide  what  compensation 
the)’  could  offer  for  the  murder  of  eight  "W  bites  . 

It  is  laughable  to  think  of  our  first  trip  in  a  Government 
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outfit  Ambulance  and  four  good  mules,  expecting  to  bring 
the  criminals  back  with  us.  It  required  many  trips,  and 
finally,  Kanosh,  Parashont  and  all  the  Chiefs  agreed  to  give 
up  the  number.  Eight  Indians  were  surrendered  on  certain 
conditions,  just  after  New  Tear,  1855.  We  were  accom¬ 
panied  to  Fillmore  by  Major  John  L.  Reynolds  and  twenty 
men,  to  receive  and  safely  convey  the  prisoners  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  where  the  troops  were  all  comfortably  housed 
for  the  winter. 

Substitute  "Murderers”  of  Capt.  John  W.  Gunnison 

Kanosh  and  his  friends  had  the  number  on  hand — but 
such  a  turn-out  of  “murderers*’  was  never  before  seen : 
one  squaw,  for  the  Mormon  killed;  one  old  blind  fellow,  one 
foolish  chap,  one  outsider,  that  had  no  friends,  another  old 
sick  fellow,  and  three  little  boys,  ten  to  thirteen  years  old. 
made  up  the  number.  Major  was  so  disgusted  and  angry 
and  dissatisfied,  and  showed  it.  This  group  shocked  us  all. 
Kanosh  said  it  was  the  best  he  could  do  without  a  fight,  as 
the  Indians  were  determined  to  shield  the  Chief  Braves 
who  participated,  as  they  felt  justified  pretty  much  in  the 
killing  because  of  the  treatment  some  of  them  had  received 
from  Emigrants  going  to  California.  For  example  they 
related  that  one  Indian  had  been  poisoned;  another  tied 
to  a  wagon  wheel  and  nearly  whipped  to  death  just  to  see 
him  dance,  on  the  road  near  Corn  Creek.  They  stated  also 
that  Capt.  Gunnison’s  company  had  been  very  strict  with 
Indian  visitors  and  would  not  explain  the  object  of  their 
movements,  and  the  Indians  began  to  think  that  they  intended 
to  take  their  lands  from  them,  as  they  seemed  to  go  to  see  all 
desirable  places  and  never  explain. 

Therefore,  Kanosh  said  by  way  of  explanation,  that  they 
could  do  no  belter,  so  the  Soldiers  took  chaise  of  the  Pris- 
oners,  right  in  the  midst  of  fifty  or  more  half  hostile  Braves 
all  blacked  and  painted,  armed  and  being  continually  har- 
anged  by  Sub  Chiefs.  W  e  made  the  journey  safely  to  Salt 
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Lake  City  and  the  prisoners  were  guarded  by  the  soldiers 
until  court  time. 

In  March,  1855,  the  District  Court  was  held  in  Nephi, 
for  the  trial  of  the  Indian  murderers  of  Capt.  John  W. 
Gunnison  and  party,  in  1853. 

A  Grand  Jury  was  impanelled  and  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  the  squaw  held  as  a  prisoner  as  a  witness,  and 
after  about  a  week  of  Court,  three  Indians  were  convicted 
of  Manslaughter  and  sentenced  to  three  years  in  the  Utah 
Penitentiary.  Their  names  are:  Ong-quap-tall,  meaning  white 
tree;  Ta-tump-e-chump,  ankle  joint;  and  An-tone-se-c-quap, 
sandy  hair.  The  others  had  to  be  used  as  witnesses  against 
them. 

During  this  trial  I  was  Chief  Interpreter  and  as  U.  S. 
Deputy  Marshal  I  took  charge  of  the  convicts  and  delivered 
them  to  the  Penitentiary.  A  lot  of  soldiers  were  present  at 
the  time  of  the  Trial,  also  many  of  Walker’s  Indian  Band  of 
Ules,  and  hundreds  of  natives  from  all  parts,  Kanosh  being 
a  Chief  in  all  the  scenes.  Several  disgraceful  occurrences 
took  place  with  certain  Government  officials,  soldiers  and 
squaws  of  Chief  Ammon’s  Camp. 

The  outcome  of  this  Court  procedure  was  very  distasteful 
to  army  officers  and  Court  officials,  as  only  three  Indians 
received  punishment  for  killing  eight  white  men,  besides 
Kanosh  and  other  friendly  Chiefs  had  received  many  pres¬ 
ents.  This  was  an  eye  opener  as  to  Indian  bartering. 

As  an  aftermath  of  this  affair,  while  abridging,  I  may  add, 
that  one  of  these  three  Indian  prisoners  came  to  my  home 
in  1889,  thirty-four  years  after  I  had  hand  cuffed  him  and 
taken  him  to  the  Penitentiary,  to  ask  for  a  biscuit  and  had 
gone  down  tin?  street  with  a  papoose,  or  boy,  leading  him, 
for  he  was  tin*  blind  “convict”.  As  I  came  from  my  office, 
I  saw  my  son  Victor  had  just  left  the  house,  too.  and  called 
to  him  to  come  back  for  a  bit.  The  old  blind  Indian  heard 
me  call  and  recognized  my  voice  and  came  rushing  back  as 
fast  as  lie  could  pull  the  boy  along.  Of  course  I  could  not 
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guess  why  such  actions  until  he  called  to  me  in  Indian 
language,  calling  me  “Peh-up  Tie-Captain*5,  and  told  how 
kindly  I  had  treated  him.  Such  joy  I  never  saw  in  an 
Indian  before,  nor  since.  He  asked  for  a  gift  of  friendship. 
I  gave  him  50  cents  and  my  wife  gave  an  old  blanket  and  he 
went  his  way.  It  was  a  pleasant  remembrance  to  me. 

That  same  evening  another  Kanosh  Indian  visited  us. 
When  he  was  baptized  by  a  Mormon  Bishop,  he  was  told 
that:  some  day  he  and  other  faithful  Indians  would  become 
white,  but  not  his  face  and  hands.  My  daughter  saw  his 
neck  and  wrists  were  “pinto”  as  she  said,  so  I  lifted  his 
neckerchief  and  sure  enough,  his  body  was  white — then  he 
told  me  the  story  of  it. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March,  myself,  0.  P.  Rockwell.  George 
W.  Boyd  and  Peter  W.  Conover  were  employed  by  Col.  E.  j. 
Steptoe  to  make  an  exploration  wrest  from  Rush  Valley  for 
a  wragon  road  on  the  South  side  of  Salt  Lake  toward  Carson 
Valley,  to  save  160  miles  of  roundabout  travel  to  get  to 
California.  John  Nebeker  wras  one  of  our  party.  We  fitted 
up  a  pack  outfit  and  struck  wrest  from  Government  Station 
at  Rush  Lake,  went  through  Johnson’s  Pass,  across  Skull 
Valley,  by  way  of  Granite  Mountain  in  the  middle  of  the 
Salt  Desert,  striking  the  old  Hastings  Wagon  Trail  at  East 
edge  of  Desert.  We  found  a  good  spring  of  fresh  water  at 
Granite  Mountain,  and  from  there  to  Redding  Springs  we 
crossed  an  almost  continuous  sheet  of  salt  water  and  mud 
for  several  miles  in  the  face  of  the  most  severe  sand  and 
wind  storm  I  ever  experienced.  It  was  cold  and  piercing  and 
blew  oil  the  packs  from  the  mules’  backs  several  times,  and 
splashed  the  salt  water  over  us  until  the  whole  outfit  was 
covered  with  a  still  crust  of  salt,  and  very  cold. 

j 

We  reached  Redden’s  Springs  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Desert  about  4:30  and  took  refuge  under  the  lee  side  of  a 
tide  swamp  until  morning.  By  morning  (lie  fury  storm  had 
passed,  but  the  night  was  very  disagreeable  and  we  were 
without  wood.  We  must  not  fail,  so  we  followed  the  edge 
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of  the  Desert  on  a  southernly  and  easternly  way  for  two 
days,  then  crossed  back  toward  Rush  Valley  again.  On  tins 
trip  we  examined  some  large  Springs  used  for  burial  by 
the  Indians.  This  Spring  or  lake  contained  warm  salt  water 
and  the  elevation  was  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
valley  base.  This  crust  of  elevation  had  been  formed  by  the 
continuous  overflow  of  the  mineral  water,  hardened  by  its 
contact  with  the  cold  air  and  projecting  over  at  the  top. 
What  was  most  curious,  was  the  six  Indian  bodies  standing 
bolt  upright  and  crusted  over  with  the  salty  deposit  in  this 
lake,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  mummies.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  had  heavy  weights  attached  to  their  lower 
extremities,  thus  keeping  them  perpendicular  with  their 
heads  three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
It  appeared  that  other  corpses  were  back  of  these.  We  ob¬ 
served  that  a  large  Camp  of  Natives  had  encamped  near  here 
on  the  hillsides  in  the  past. 

Although  we  had  followed  the  Trail  of  Beckwith  where 
he  had  passed  with  five  or  six  wagons  in  1846.  we  found  the 
Salt  marshes  impassable  this  time  of  year,  and  the  miry 
sloughs  farther  south  and  east  were  quite  the  same,  and 
decided  a  wagon  road  was  now  impossible,  at  least  for  two 
months.  We  returned  by  way  of  the  old  river  bed  of  the 
Sevier  and  through  Lookout  Pass,  to  the  Government  station 
of  Rush  Lake  and  on  to  Salt  Lake  and  reported  to  Col. 
Steptoe.  He  decided  to  take  the  northern  route  to  California 
and  sent  Lieutenant  Mowry  south  with  a  lot  of  surplus 
horses. 

A  Call  io  Las  Vegas  Indian  Mission,  1855 

Upon  my  return  I  was  stunned  to  learn  that  my  name  had 
been  listed  and  voted  upon  to  go  on  a  mission.  As  Col. 
Steptoe  had  offered  to  engage  me  to  go  west  with  him,  and 
Dr.  Hurt,  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  had  also 
spoken  to  me  about  being  his  Interpreter  at  Spanish  Fork 
Agency  at  $500  per  annum,  but  consenting  to  let  me  go  with 
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Col.  Steptoe  as  a  better  pay  job  at  $5.00  per  day  and 
furnished,  had  placed  me  at  the  crossroads,  so  I  sought 
advice  again. 

I  immediately  went  to  President  Young’s  office  and  found 
the  mission  call  was  true  and  that  I  was  wanted  to  go  as 
Interpreter  to  the  Las  Vegas  Springs  on  the  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  road  and  form  a  settlement,  in  company  with  Presi¬ 
dent  William  Bringhurst  and  about  thirty  others.  The  object 
of  the  Mission  was  to  teach  those  wild  Piede  Indians  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  industry,  and  honesty,  and  kindred 
principles. 

President  Young  knowing  of  those  other  offers,  asked  me 
how  I  liked  the  call  as  Missionary.  1  told  him  that  I  loved 
my  religion  above  all  else  and  that  I  was  ready  to  go  where 
ever  I  could  serve  the  Kingdom  best.  He  w*as  pleased  with 
the  answer  and  blessed  me.  I  afterwards  learned  that  the 
elderly  former  Interpreter  had  stated  that  I  was  captured  by 
Gentile  influences  having  associated  with  Government  offi¬ 
cials  so  much,  and  would  not  respond  to  a  mission. 

I  notified  Col.  Steptoe  and  Dr.  Hurt  that  my  religion  was 
first  with  me  and  that  they  would  have  to  excuse  me  from 
further  Government  service  now.  The  Col.  said  he  honored 
my  principles,  he  was  sorry  to  spare  me,  but  I  should  stay 
with  my  convictions. 

I  was  set  apart  for  my  Mission  by  Apostle  Wilford 
Woodruff.  Here  is  a  copy  of  it. 

“A  blessing  upon  the  head  of  George  W.  Bean,  setting  him 
apart  to  his  Mission  among  the  Lamanites,  given  by  Wilford 
Woodruff  ami  Albert  P.  Rock  wood  in  the  Seventies  Council 
Hall,  April  22,  1855.  Pronounced  by  Wilford  Woodruff. 
Brother  George,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
by  virtue  and  author ilv  of  the  Holv  Priesthood  we  also  lav 
our  hands  upon  your  head  to  set  you  apart  unto  this  impor¬ 
tant  mission  whereunto  you  have  been  called,  and  we  pray 
God  the  Eternal  bather  that  He  will  let  His  Holy  Spiiil  rest 
upon  you  and  abide  with  you  from  this  time  forth.  And 
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we  say  unto  thee  that  inasmuch  as  thou  hast  been  useful  in 
days  gone  by  in  doing  good,  we  feel  to  say  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  as  thou  hast  been  faithful  in  this 
respect  and  been  the  means  of  convincing  many  of  the 
Lamanites  of  the  error  of  their  wavs  and  been  an  instrument 

j 

in  the  hands  of  God  in  turning  their  minds  and  causing 
them  to  reflect,  that  thy  usefulness  shall  be  increased  from 
this  time  inasmuch  as  thou  shalt  be  faithful  and  thou  shall 
be  an  instrument  in  the  Lord’s  hands  of  doing  great  good 
in  Israel. 

Thy  labors  shall  be  among  the  Lamanites  who  are  of  the 
House  of  Israel,  and  thou  shalt  be  especially  useful  in 
teaching  thy  brethren  the  language  and  also  giving  them 
much  information  that  thou  hast  already  obtained  and  which 
thou  shall  hereafter  obtain. 

We  say  unto  thee  let  thy  heart  be  comforted  and  thv  soul 
rejoice  before  the  Lord,  for  thou  shalt  receive  thy  reward 
for  all  thy  labors  and  thy  trials  through  which  thou  shalt 
be  called  to  pass.. 

Thou  shalt  be  mighty  and  have  influence  among  the  seed 
of  Joseph  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  to  leave  off  all  their 
foolishness,  their  shedding  of  blood  and  all  their  filthy  and 
evil  practices  and  abominations  of  every  description.  There¬ 
fore  go  forth  with  thy  brethren  and  be  full  of  faith  before 
the  Lord  and  He  shall  raise  thee  up  and  make  thee  useful 
in  imparting  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to  thy 
brethren  the  Lamanites  and  of  impressing  upon  their  minds 
the  truths  contained  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  the 
Prophecies  of  the  ancient  prophets  who  !i\ed  upon  this 
Continent  and  who  bore  record  of  the  great  blessings  that 
should  rest  upon  their  descendants,  after  that  their  curse 
and  afflictions  should  be  removed  and  they  become  a  de¬ 
lightsome  people. 

And  we  seal  these  blessings  upon  thee  together  with  all 
the.  blessings  that  thou  canst  desire  through  visions  and 
dreams  that  will  do  thee  good  on  thy  Mission.  We  seal  and 
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confer  them  all  upon  thee  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
by  virtue  of  the  Priesthood  vested  in  us.  Even  so,  Amen.” 

I  was  indeed  pleased  to  get  this  blessing  before  going 
home.  There  was  much  to  report  to  my  wife,  and  the  great¬ 
est  surprise  was  my  call  for  the  Mission.  She  too  was  com¬ 
forted  with  my  visit  to  President  Young  and  his  blessing, 
and  that  I  was  set  apart  while  in  the  City.  She  assured  me 
she  would  take  good  care  of  things  in  my  absence  and  had 
faith  all  would  he  well  with  us.  I  was  glad  to  see  our  baby 
girl  was  well  and  growing  more  interesting. 

Ten  days  was  not  much  time  to  prepare  for  a  Mission, 
but  we  had  been  trained  to  be  minute  men  with  co-operative 
spirits  and  determined  wills  to  do  our  duties.  Having  some 
money  I  bought  up  a  bin  full  of  wheat,  some  land,  but  this 
being  the  great  grasshopper  vear  in  Utah  there  was  nothing 
much  raised  in  the  fields.  We  had  several  cows,  etc.,  and 
some  cash,  leaving  the  wife  and  child,  my  most  concern, 
well  provided  for,  so  my  thoughts  were  at  ease. 

About  May  1st,  after  getting  ready  to  start,  along  came 
Lieutenant  S.  Moury  and  about  fifty  soldiers  going  to  Ft. 
Yuma  on  the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona,  with  their  Gov¬ 
ernment  horses.  He  employed  me  to  go  as  Guide  and 
Interpreter  at  $100  per  month.  1  left  my  missionary  outfit 
for  my  brother  James  A.  and  others  to  bring,  and  I  started 
with  the  Government  party.  It  seemed  that  I  was  favored 
much  for  the  sacrifice  I  had  made.  T  found  the  party  a  hard 
lot  to  travel  with — not  Saints  by  any  means. 

One  night  just  below  Fillmore  we  made  Camp  at  Meadow 
Creek  and  about  midnight  a  stampede  occurred  among  the 
horses.  We  had  a  lot  of  ‘ied”  animals  and  they  all  broke 
away  at  a  furious  rate  back  towards  and  through  Fillmore 
for  over  twenty  miles  into  Round  Valley  (Holden).  Some 
horses  were  crippled  and  it  look  all  next  day  to  recover 
them.  No  doubt  Indians  were  at  t lie  bottom  of  it,  as  relatives 
of  those  sent  to  the  Penitentiary  for  murder  of  Capt.  Gunni¬ 
son  were  still  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
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After  this  we  had  to  travel  slow  for  some  days  until  the 
lame  animals  got  well.  Some  men  were  inclined  to  grumble 
because  of  my  care  of  the  lame  ones,  causing  delay.  By  the 
time  1  got  to  Parowan  1  was  glad  to  turn  over  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  a  Mail  carrier,  Jim  V  illiams,  who  was  ready  for 
the  job.  I  was  paid  $110  for  34  days  of  service.  I  stopped 
at  Parowan  for  two  weeks  with  my  sister  Nancy  Bean 
Decker,  until  President  Bringhurst  and  company  came  along. 
I  fell  in  line  with  my  Brother  James  A.,  John  Turner,  Ben 
Cluff,  and  W.  A.  Follett,  who  brought  my  outfit.  We  had 
ox  teams  mostly.  There  were  thirty  of  us,  William  Bring¬ 
hurst  was  our  President  in  charge.  We  reached  our  destina¬ 
tion- June  15th,  1855,  which  was  considered  450  miles  from 
Salt  Lake  Citv.  On  the  wav.  however,  when  we  reached  Santa 
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Clara,  we  fell  in  with  some  brethren  on  a  similar  mission  to 
ours,  and  they  decided  to  bear  us  company  and  introduce  us 
to  the  Lamanites  on  the  “Muddy”  (river)  and  elsewhere,  as 
they  had  been  in  that  part  for  some  years. 

Rufus  Allen,  Isaac  Riddle,  Thomas  D.  Brown  and  Pctei 
Shirts  made  up  the  party  that  wrent  with  us.  We  had  a  hard 
time  getting  through  the  sandy  Rio  Virgin  river  and  up  the 
Big  Bluff  from  Virgin  to  Muddy.  When  we  reached  the 
latter  place,  we  found  Brother  Allen  and  company  baptizing 
Indians  by  scores  and  hundreds.  On  that  stream  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Indians  were  then  living  in  a  savage  state.  Rob¬ 
bing  and  sometimes  killing  stragglers  was  common;  even  an 
old  experienced  Mountaineer,  Ike  Brown,  wras  returning 
alone  from  Southern  California  and  in  some  way  offended 
the  Natives  here  and  he  was  killed  in  a  kind  of  running 
fight.  It  was  almost  a  daily  occurrence  that  some  depreda¬ 
tion  was  committed. 

We  held  some  meetings  with  the  Natives  here,  teaching 
them  good  principles  and  to  some  extent  repentance  and 
baptism.  The  Chiefs  were  all  baptized  and  received  English 
names  such  as  Thomas,  Rufus,  Isaac,  etc.,  which  were  re¬ 
tained  for  years.  The  Muddy  stream  afterwards  sustained 
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several  Mormon  settlements  for  a  few  years,  where  cotton, 
cane,  corn  and  grapes  were  a  certain  crop. 

Our  next  drive  was  to  Las  Vegas,  55  miles  without  water, 
but  we  found  excellent  sand  grass  and  other  kinds  about 
half  way  across  the  desert  near  a  dry  lake.  Many  of  us 
drove  ox  teams.  It  took  us  about  thirty  hours  to  get  across. 
We  passed  through  a  large  mesquite  grove  in  the  Las  \  egas 
Valley  about  five  miles  from  the  water.  We  found  excellent 
fuel  and  lots  of  wheat  grass  watered  by  periodical  floods 
which  caused  a  lake  of  no  small  dimensions  at  times.  We 
reached  the  water  at  last,  also  fine  meadow  grass.  This  was 
the  15th  of  June,  the  hottest  weather  I  ever  saw.  A  few 
Moaoats,'  Muddy  Indians,  came  with  us  but  we  found  no 
Natives  at  the  Las  Vegas  Springs. 

We  started  to  clear  off  the  land  to  plant  the  crops  forth¬ 
with,  but  the  heat  was  terrible.  The  Indians  were  very  shy 
at  first,  but  good  kind  treatment  won  them  over  in  time  so 
that  we  used  them  for  much  of  our  labor.  Ve  sent  out 
runners  to  gather  in  the  Lords  of  the  Soil,  but  it  was  about 
ten  days  before  the  proper  ones  arrived.  After  they  learned 
our  intentions,  they  made  good  promises  and  we  made  some 
and  then  set  to  work  to  clear  oil  some  willows  and  brush. 
We  taught  them  to  lie  honest,  truthful,  industrious  and 
peaceful,  and  to  keep  good  feelings  among  the  Indians  and 
with  our  people.  Meanwhile,  myself  and  our  Santa  Clara 
brethren  went  down  to  the  Colorado  River  and  thence  down 
said  river  as  far  as  El  Dorado  Canyon,  suffering  tcrriblv 
from  the  heat.  For  instance,  our  dear  old  Father  Hulet 
who  was  in  company,  gave  out  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the 
Vegas,  and  the  rest  pushed  on  until  we  reached  a  green 
spot  which  proved  to  be  a  spring  and  stream  of  warm  water, 
where  we  drank  about  a  gallon  each  and  sent  Brother  Isaac 
Riddle  back  to  fetch  Brother  Hulet  who  was  found  leading 
his  horse  and  trudging  on  foot  not  having  strength  to  get  on 
his  horse.  He  arrived  safely  just  after  dark,  by  the  aid  of 
Brother  Riddle  and  his  good  mule. 
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We  planted  corn  about  the  first  week  in  July  and  had  a 
good  crop,  also  some  fine  squashes  and  melons  and  garden 
truck. 

The  Indians  were  soon  partially  converted  to  habits  of 
industry,  and  helped  us  to  grub  the  land,  make  adobes, 
attend  the  mason  and  especially  to  herd  the  stock.  They 
were  fairly  honest  and  soon  joined  the  Church.  During  the 
summer  most  of  the  adults  were  baptized  and  in  many  ways 
showed  improvement.  They  herded  the  Emigrants’  teams 
as  they  stopped  on  their  way  to  California.  They  irrigated 
our  land  and  assisted  in  making  adobes  and  in  construction 
of  a  fourteen  foot  wall  around  a  space  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  square,  which  constituted  our  Mission  Fort. 

Myself  and  Brother  James  T.  L.  Allred  of  Sanpete  County, 
Utah,  Avere  the  Interpreters  for  the  Camp  the  first  year.  We 
also  did  a  great  deal  of  exploring  in  the  mountains  and 
along  streams  extending  from  the  El  Dorado  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Virgin  River.  We  discovered  the  transparent 
ledges  near  the  Rio  Virgin,  of  Crystal  Salt,  tall  ledges  of  it. 

We  also  found  and  opened  a  lead  mine  in  the  mountain 
range  southwest  of  Cottonwood  Springs,  thirty  miles  from 
Las  Vegas.  This  was  worked  for  a  turn  under  charge  of 
N.  V.  Jones  of  Salt  Lake  City,  assisted  by  other  Elders. 
About  sixty  tons  of  lead  were  shipped  mostly  to  Salt  Lake 
City  and  the  rich  silver  slag  was  left  on  the  ground  for  some 
enterprising  Americans  to  carry  off  in  time.  It  proved  to  he 
worth  considerable  money,  and  the  mine  was  afterwards 
re-located  and  worked  by  others. 

The  purpose  of  our  explorations  was  to  extend  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  all  the  Indian  Tribes  and  Bands  which  we  did, 
viz:  the  Pahgahts,  or  Colorado  Piedes,  Moapats,  or  Muddys, 
the  Pahruehats,  or  Rio  Virgin,  the  Panomineh,  or  western 
Piedes,  the  Quoeech  or  Diggers,  about  Pahrouegal  Valley, 
and  the  Iatts,  or  Mohaves — a  more  intelligent  industrious 
tribe  located  at  Col  ton  wood  Island,  on  the  Colorado  river, 
eighty  or  ninety  miles  below  our  settlement  where  they 
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raised  colion,  grain  and  other  products.  We  found  excellent 
timber  in  the  high  snow  mountains  to  the  west  about 
thirty  miles  away.  The  lead  mine  was  in  the  same  range. 
This  was  reported  to  President  Young  and  he  said  to  work 
the  mine,  as  lead  would  be  useful  for  tools  and  bullets,  as 
pioneers  had  a  few  moulds,  but  he  limited  the  workings. 

In  September,  1855,  President  Wm.  Bringhurst,  myself 
and  George  G.  Snider,  W.  A.  Follett  and  one  or  two  more 
made  a  trip  to  San  Bernardino,  California,  taking  some  oxen 
and  cows  of  our  county  to  sell,  as  prices  for  American  cattle 
were  then  rather  high.  Y  e  sold  our  cattle  and  bought  wild 
mares  and  mules.  George  Chrisman  of  San  Bernardino  was 

c. 

Interpreter.  1  believe  we  did  well  in  the  transaction.  We 
were  absent  six  weeks  from  the  Mission.  Y  hile  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  I  visited  with  many  good  friends  of  early  days  in 
Utah  and  took  a  trip  via  the  old  ranches  of  Cucamunga. 
San  Luis  Recardo  and  El  Monte  to  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Pedro  of  the  great  Pacific  shore.  Also  San  Gabriel  Mission 
with  its  large  Church  Bells,  its  pepper  trees,  olives  and 
other  fruits;  its  prickly  pear  fence,  a  mile  or  more  long  and 
ten  feet  high,  alive  and  growing;  and  the  largest  corn  (16 
feet  tall)  I  ever  saw.  At  the  Monte,  one  large  onion  would 
cover  a  large  dinner  plate.  We  ate  Spanish  tortillas,  and 
frijoles  and  chili  at  the  Dominguez  Ranch,  cooked  bv  a 
squaw,  a  native  cook.  Ye  stopped  at  Williams’  Ranch  and 
came  up  by  old  Roubidoux  ranch,  on  the  Santa  Ana  River. 
He  once  lived  in  Uintah  Valiev  and  talked  good  Ute.  Y  hile 
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at  San  Bernardino  I  visited  with  several  of  my  friends — the 
Hunts,  the  Daleys,  the  Stoddards,  the  Downeys  and  some 
others.  They  treated  me  well  everywhere.  I  extended 
acquaintance  at  homes  and  ranches  where  we  stopped  for 
meals,  music  and  even  dances,  which  made  our  company 
feel  important.  I  shall  always  remember  the  names  of  Don 
Diego  Sepulveda,  Scnor  Dominguez,  Yerber,  Thompson, 
Will  iams  and  Roubidoux,  with  pleasure.  1  visited  the  Rou- 


. 
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bidoux  Fort,  or  trading  post,  in  Uintah  in  1852  with  Major 
Rose,  the  Indian  Agent. 

We  got  our  stock,  mules  and  horses  in  shape  and  started 
back  to  the  Mission  Headquarters  early  in  October,  and 
found  many  of  the  Elders  about  ready  to  start  home  for 
the  winter.  In  about  two  weeks  Brothers  Covert,  George 
Snyder,  my  brother  James  A.  Bean,  John  Turner,  A.  L. 
Hale  and  others  left  for  home  to  return  early  in  the  Spring. 
We  who  remained  were  seventeen  in  number  and  probably 
one  thousand  Indians  within  sixtv  miles,  but  we  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  civilizing  those  near  us  and  we 
trusted  in  the  Lord,  although  we  had  heard  of  the  Elk 
Mountain  Mission  being  broken  up  and  some  of  the  brethren 
killed.  I  have  been  miraculously  preserved  many  times  while 
in  line  of  duty  and  trust  the  Lord  in  the  future. 

We  had  our  various  school  exercises  almost  every  evening. 

J  O 

We  had  four  or  live  rooms  in  the  Fort  finished  olf  so  as  to  be 
quite  comfortable.  I  was  Clerk  of  the  Mission  and  kept  up 
the  correspondence  with  President  Young  and  others,  re¬ 
ceiving  our  mail  once  a  month.  My  daily  diary  was  the 
history  of  our  activities  in  the  Mission  and  travels  and  took 
some  time. 

About  this  time  I  received  instructions  to  visit  and  take  a 
Census  of  all  Natives  within  the  boundaries  of  our  Mission 
field  and  this  required  much  travel.  In  one  of  these  trips 
we  followed  up  the  Colorado  River  from  Vegas  Wash  via 
the  mouth  of  Rio  Virgin  and  examined  the  Crystal  Salt 
mines  below  the  mouth  of  the  Muddy  river.  Those  were  very 
fine  tall  walls  of  solid  salt  as  clear  as  window  glass  and 
seemingly  inexhaustible. 

We  were  cornered  on  this  trip  by  Chief  Thomas’  hostile 
Indi  ans  who  required  us  to  heal  a  very  sick  girl  forthwith 
or  we  could  go  no  farther.  We  were  five  in  number,  and  if 
Elders  were  ever  united  in  faith  and  administration  to  the 
sick,  it  was  us  at  that  time,  for  we  saw  that  the  Natives 
were  well  prepared  to  carry  out  their  threats.  The  Lord 
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was  with  us,  however,  and.  He  preserved  the  little  girl’s 
life,  and  I  may  say  ours,  until  we  got  peacefully  and  safely 
away  from  them.  We  obtained  what  information  was  pos¬ 
sible  from  that  and  other  Tribes  of  Indians  in  various 
locations  before  we  returned  to  Las  Vegas  Fort.  Our  Indian 
schools,  meetings  and  lyceum  programs  were  continued, 
regularly. 

On  January  1st,  1856,  Follett  and  myself  took  a  bath  in 
the  Vegas  Springs,  four  miles  above  the  Fort,  which  shows 
the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  warmth  of  the  water.  Not 
a  flake  of  snow  fell  here  all  winter. 

We  got  along  fairly  well  during  the  winter  with  teaching 
these  untutored  sons  of  Laman  and  Lemuel  their  origin  and 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  well  as  cleanliness,  honesty,  indus¬ 
try  and  love  of  the  '‘Great  Spirit”  they  seemed  to  fear,  yet 
recognize.  Some  were  added  to  our  number  that  winter. 

During  the  latter  part  of  February,  some  of  the  Elders 
began  to  return  to  the  Mission.  President  Bringhurst  con¬ 
cluded  to  take  a  few  of  us  back  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  re¬ 
port  the  good  country  we  were  in  and  ask  for  more  settlers. 
Five  of  us  started  out  on  mule-back  with  packs  and  were 
more  than  twenty  days  on  the  road  because  of  heavy  snows 
in  north  sections. 

When  we  reached  Parowan  I  was  happy  to  see  that  my 
sister  Nancy  Bean  Decker  had  recovered.  On  the  way  to 
Las  Vegas  1  left  her  very  ill,  but  President  Young  had 
brought  my  mother  in  his  party  that  was  going  to  St. 
George,  so  1  fell  that  the  blessings  of  the  brethren  and 
mother’s  care  would  save  my  sister,  which  it  did. 

The  snow  was  nearly  two  feet  deep  at  Parowan.  We  had 
to  travel  slow  with  our  poor  animals  that  had  no  grain. 
It  took  us  four  days  from  Wild  Cat  Canyon  to  Corn  Creek, 
and  snow  much  of  the  way  clear  to  Payson.  We  found  the 
Tintic  Indian  War  going  on  when  we  got  to  Nephi.  The 
winter  had  been  very  severe  and  thousands  of  head  of  slock 
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had  perished;  others  had  been  driven  south  to  Sevier  and 
Millard  counties  to  feed. 

I  reached  my  home  at  Provo.  March  25th,  having  been 
absent  about  eleven  months.  All  was  well  at  home  but  I 
remained  to  look  after  business,  ranch,  and  supplies,  until 
June  1st,  when  I  returned  to  the  Mission  in  company  of 
Elder  Thomas  E.  Ricks,  deciding  not  to  take  our  families. 
Some  of  the  others  were  on  the  way  and  it  was  a  very  labori¬ 
ous  trip  for  them.  When  we  arrived  at  Las  Vegas  we  found 
that  Elder  N.  V.  Jones  had  the  lead  manufacture  under  way 
and  some  discontent  soon  sprung  up  between  the  strict  rule 
of. President  Bringhurst  and  the  liberal  ideas  of  some  of 
the  newcomers  who  were  supported  by  A.  V.  Jones  and  his 
lead  workers.  This  kept  growing  until  the  bad  spirit  af¬ 
fected  the  Natives  and  seriously  impeded  our  success  as 
Missionaries.  Brother  Jones  invited  men  to  join  him,  which 
President  Bringhurst  resisted  strongly. 

The  fact  was  that  facilities  had  been  too  highly  colored, 
and  too  many  had  been  called  which  soon  brought  dissatis¬ 
fied  feelings,  and  the  consequence  was  that  both  parties 
made  an  appeal,  that  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church 
decide  the  most  important  action  to  take. 

President  Bringhurst  chose  Thomas  E.  Ricks  and  myself 
to  represent  Mission  interests,  and  E.  K.  Fuller  and  John 
Turner  in  behalf  of  the  mines  and  discontented.  Ricks  and 
myself  left  September  22  for  Salt  Lake  City.  A  ton  of  lead 
ore  was  .shipped  with  each  of  us,  which  was  sold  to  Salt 
Lake  potters.  He  and  I  were  both  cripples,  one  armed  men, 
yet  we  struggled  through  the  500  miles,  each  driving  four 
mule  teams.  Besides  this  I  was  severely  kicked  by  one  of 
the  mules  while  down  on  the  Rio  \  irgin  River,  which  made 
it  a  very  hard  trip  for  me.  We  called  at  President  Young’s 
office  and  made  report  as  to  the  various  causes  of  disagree¬ 
ment. 
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My  Knife  and  Fork  Invention 

My  children  never  could  imagine  how  we  harnessed  the 
mules,  put  on  the  brake  and  handled  four  lines  in  going  into 
a  hollow  and  releasing  the  brakes  when  ascending — all  with 
just  one  hand.  It  was  a  problem  for  many  years  to  learn 
how  to  make  one  hand  do  for  two.  To  use  the  soap,  wash 
rag  and  towel  was  easy.  To  place  my  pocket  knife  on  my 
left  knee,  holding  it  firmly  with  my  stub  arm,  1  could  cut 
my  own  finger  nails  by  twisting  my  right  hand  about  it.  It 
was  quite  a  feat  to  drive  a  four-horse  team,  or  stubborn 
mules,  with  one  hand,  in  pulling  the  right  rein  at  the  right 
time  in  a  turn,  placing  the  brakes  going  down  a  hill  or  ditch 
bank,  and  releasing  the  brake  on  the  upward  climb,  but  the 
stub  arm,  the  knob  on  the  front  end  gate,  or  the  wagon 
cover  bow  to  which  the  lines  could  be  secured,  made  it 
possible.  The  harness  had  to  be  placed  on  the  animals,  or 
the  saddle  on  the  riding  pony,  etc.  There  were  two  difficult 
things  for  me,  buttoning  that  celluloid  collar  on  a  shirt  and 
tying  the  bow.  It  was  a  fine  thing  when  they  invented  a 
hook  on  the  lie  to  slide  over  the  collar  button.  Well,  the 
other  thing  was  cutting  my  meat  at  the  table.  Someone  had 
to  help  me,  at  home  or  elsewhere.  I  could  cat  like  the  cow¬ 
boys  or  Indians  at  camp,  but  not  so  undignified  at  a  table. 
Well,  I  must  set  my  brain  buzzing  and  find  a  remedv.  Once 
a  year  we  had  those  great  fashion  guides,  or  order  books 
come  to  us,  and  my  wife,  Elizabeth,  was  looking  at  the 
cutlery  pages.  As  I  came  in  the  dining  room,  I  looked,  too. 
She  had  selected  a  bone-handled  set  of  knives  and  forks,  in 
the  Sears-Roebuck,  or  it  might  have  been  the  Montgomerv- 
Ward  company,  1  can’t  remember,  but  I  got  my  inspiration 
then  to  invent  a  combination  knife  and  fork  for  one-handed 
folks,  for  myself  especially,  and  sat  down  to  make  a  drawing 
of  my  idea.  The  knife  part  was  to  cut  the  food,  and  the 
fork  to  convey  it  to  my  mouth.  It  has  been  very  serviceable 
to  me.  I  carried  it  on  all  my  trips.  While  it  is  my  own 
invention,  1  had  no  desire  to  get  a  patent,  but  the  Company 
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that  made  the  unique  combination  gave  me  credit  for  it  in  a 
magazine  article. 


-  Tli is  is  the 


Picture  of  my  Knife  and  Fork  Combination 


After  many  questions  asked  by  President  \oung  he 
realized  the  spirit  of  the  Mission  was  broken  and  he  thought 
best  to  abandon  it,  but  to  get  all  the  lead  possible  before 
this  Mission  went  out.  Then  suggested  that  the  families 
could  return  to  the  settlements,  and  the  boys  with  teams  haul 
as  fast  as  possible,  until  the  lead  was  worked  out.  This 
was  late  in  1856.  Brother  Ricks  and  1  were  released  to  stay 
at  home,  unless  we  desired  to  haul  ore.  I  declined  because 
my  Missionary  work  was  done.  My  brother  James  A.  looked 
after-  my  property  at  Las  Vegas  Fort. 

Married  Emily  Haws  and  Mary  J.  Wall,  Dec.,  1856 

My  next  call  from  President  \oung  was  to  adopt  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Plural  Marriage.  Some  others  had  been  advised 
also,  and  a  spirit  of  Reformation  was  urged  in  everyday 
life.  1  made  this  matter  a  special  prayer  to  be  sure  of  the 
principle’s  correctness.  I  counseled  with  my  wife  Elizabeth. 
She  answered  me  in  this  manner:  *T  know  the  principle 
as  designed  bv  God  is  correct,  if  lived  righteously,  but  if 
you  can  t  do  that,  stay  out  of  it;  but  if  you  can.  1  am  agreed. ” 
1  U»ld  her  1  could  if  she  would  help  me  in  that  responsibility. 
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Again  she  agreed  in  my  choice  and  was  by  my  side  when 
I  was  married  to  them — Emily  Haws,  December  10th  and 
Mary  Jane  Wall,  December  15th,  1856,  and  took  these  women 
into  her  home,  each  to  share  service  in  turn,  in  home-man¬ 
agement,  and  free  to  spin,  weave,  do  anything  desired  during 
other  weeks.  Father  Isaac  Morley  officiated  in  the  ceremony 
of  both  Emily  and  Mary  J.,  and  Elizabeth  stood  by  mv  side 
and  by  them. 


Married  Elizabeth  Baum.  January  6,  1853;  Emily  Haws,  December 
10,  1856;  and  Mary  J.  Wall,  December  15,  1856. 
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Before  another  year  passed  I  built  a  home  for  the  new 
family  members.  On  December  26th  Elizabeth's  second 
child  was  born,  a  son  named  George  Teancum. 

Arrival  of  Handcart  Company,  185G 

During  the  October  Conference  of  the  L.  D.  S.  Church, 
Jedediah  M.  Grant  and  other  leaders  instructed  the  Saints 
to  live  up  to  Gospel  laws  and  develop  spiritual  strength,  and 
love  your  neighbor  and  the  Lord  and  His  word.  Information 
came  that  the  Handcart  company  was  coming  late  and 
needed  food  and  clothing,  and  hundreds  of  men  and  teams 
took  flour  and  food,  etc.,  and  met  these  poor  faithful  Saints. 
They  were  brought  in  with  frozen  feet  and  hands  and 
distributed  through  the  settlements.  Follett  and  I  took  a 
four-mule  team  to  Salt  Lake  Citv  and  brought  a  load  of 
these  unfortunates  to  Provo  and  one  S.  S.  Jones  to  our 
home.  Elizabeth  cared  for  him.  He  began  selling  small 

O  cv 

articles  from  door  to  door  in  Provo  and  later  became  a 
noted  merchantman  and  citizen. 

*  # 

Capt  ain  Robert  T.  Thomas’  Company  of  Infantrv  was 
organized  in  Provo  City,  April  25,  1857,  consisting  of  a 
Captain,  adjutant,  two  musicians,  five  Captains  of  Platoons, 
and  the  same  number  of  sergeants. 

July  15th.  Received  Order  Xo.  1  from  Brigadier  General 
P.  \\  .  Conover  to  call  Company  together  on  Saturday  the 
20lfi  insl.,  and  cause  a  rigid  inspection  of  Arms  and  Am¬ 
munition  to  be  made,  and  instruction  given  to  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  at  a  moment  s  notice  for  any  emergency. 

June  20th.  I  oclay  Company  met  and  the  inspection  was 
held  according  to  orders  from  the  Brigadier  General's  office, 
and  returns  were  duly  made  to  the  Brigade  Adjutant’s  office 
on  Tuesday  the  23rd  insl. 
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Report  is  favorable  regarding  the  equipments  of  this 
Company,  the  large  majority  having  both  Arms  and  Ammu¬ 
nition  according  to  Law. 

July  6th.  Company  was  out  and  mustered  according  to 
the  above  requirements. 

George  W.  Bean, 

Adjutant. 

#•  *•  * 

The  Spring  of  1857  followed  a  very  cold  winter.  I  hired 
William  Dowdle  to  do  my  farming,  while  I  attended  to  public 
service  and  business  affairs  of  our  familv. 

Coming  of  Johnston's  Army 

On  July  24,  1857,  while  the  Pioneers  were  celebrating 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  their  entrance  into  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
at  the  Brighton  Resort  in  Cottonwood  canvon.  messengers 
brought  word  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States  being  on 
their  way  to  destroy  the  Mormons.  Governor  Young  quickly 
called  for  "Volunteers  to  go  to  Echo  Canvon.  the  gateway 
of  our  State,  and  hold  the  troops,  sent  by  President  Buchan¬ 
an,  out  of  our  Territory  while  investigations  were  made. 
The  Pioneers  declared  they  would  never  give  up  their 
homes  again  to  I  heir  enemies  but  would  burn  them  first, 
and  prepared  to  do  so,  if  need  lie.  It  was  fortunate  that  the 
Unity  of  Faith  bad  been  established,  so  all  worked  hand  in 
hand  to  protect  their  homes  and  families.  Warlike  threats 
did  not  weaken  the  people,  but  made  them  more  determined, 
and  the  wisdom  of  President  \ oung  and  his  associates  was 
sufficient  for  every  emergency.  Messengers  were  sent  to  all 
of  the  outposts  of  Israel  to  gather  for  the  defense  of  Zion, 
and  my  part  was  to  go  to  Carson  A  alley,  in  Nevada,  in 
company  with  Peter  W.  Conover  as  Captain,  and  0.  B. 
Huntington  as  Guide.  We  were  to  take  a  direct  westerly 
course  across  the  deserts  and  make  the  trip  as  quickly  as 
possible,  reckoned  as  twelve  days.  Our  Guide  became  mysti- 
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Tied,  got  off  the  track,  and  we  spent  eighteen  days  on  the 
trip,  got  out  of  provisions,  lived  on  poor  horsemeat  for  three 
days,  and  suffered  much  for  lack  of  water.  Our  Guide  was 
lost  by  trying  to  take  a  cutoff  way  and  we  were  all  nearly  cut 
off,  he  especially  suffered  for  water,  which  the  old  dead  mare 
did  not  give  us;  but  we  saved  the  entrails  to  fill  with  the 
first  wrater  wTe  found,  as  no  one  had  canteens.  We  jerked  the 
meat,  packed  up  and  went  on  to  the  sink  of  Carson  river 
which  we  reached  in  safety. 

We  replenished  our  larder  at  Ragtown,  and  in  two  days 
reached  the  Washoe  Valley,  headquarters  of  the  Saints.  All 
wTas  excitement  as  soon  as  the  people  heard  the  news,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  removal  to  Zion.  The  Colony 
was  in  charge  of  Elder  Chester  Loveland  who  responded 
with  great  alacrity  and  soon  disposed  of  their  property,  and 
continued  preparations. 

Meanwhile  I  wTas  sent  west,  detailed  with  others,  to  take 
surplus  stock  over  to  California,  make  sales  thereof,  and  to 
purchase  wagons,  teams  and  goods.  I  had  charge  of  Brother 
John  C.  Naile’s  horned  stock.  I  started  writh  seventy  head, 
little  an  d  big  ones,  in  company  with  Christopher  and  Abe 
Layton,  Charles  Parks,  N.  Brown,  R.  D.  Swazy  and  C.  M. 
Drowse. 

On  top  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  I  met  a  Mr. 
Douglass  whom  some  of  our  party  knew.  He  offered  to  buy 
all  our  stock  right  there,  for  $1100,  which  price  we  agreed 
upon.  He  gave  me  a  pencil  order  on  Placerville  Bank, 
which  proved  to  be  good,  and  the  purchases  had  to  be  made. 
I  took  the  mail  stage  to  Folsom,  thence  by  train  to  Sacra¬ 
mento.  This  was  my  first  acquaintance  with  this  mode  of 
travel,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  everything  so  comfortable 
and  pleasant.  At  Sacramento  we  put  up  at  the  Belvedere 
Hotel.  Here  we  met  Wm.  R.  Smith,  agent  for  W.  H. 
Hooper.  He  wras  very  glad  to  see  us  and  get  news  from 
home,  and  he  likewise  felt  very  anxious  about  the  Cash 
Drafts  be  received  for  the  Hooper  cattle. 
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Upon  consultation  together  it  was  thought  best  to  get  him 
off  to  Carson  Valley  quickly,  with  one  of  our  company.  I 
was  detached  for  that  trip.  We  had  purchased  teams, 
wagons,  harness,  guns,  ammunition  and  supplies,  conse¬ 
quently  I  remained  in  Sacramento  City  only  about  twer.tv- 
four  hours.  I  then  returned  with  Elder  Win.  R.  Smith  of 
Centerville  on  horseback,  while  the  others  brought  the  out¬ 
fits,  including  a  few  loads  of  powder  and  lead,  guns  and 
pistols,  belonging  to  William  Nixon  and  in  charge  of  J.  R. 
Walker.  Mr.  Smith  was  pretty  timid  in  our  night  camps 
in  the  mountains  while  enroute  to  Carson  Valley,  having 
sold  Capt.  Hooper’s  cattle  driven  from  Utah  to  California, 
and  having  on  his  person  $24,000.00  in  checks  (drafts)  in 
payment  for  said  cattle,  and  had  some  fears  that  he  was 
being  followed  part  of  the  way.  Arriving  in  Carson,  we 
found  everybody  on  the  move,  preparing  for  the  home  jour¬ 
ney  to  Salt  Lake  City,  selling  everything  but  teams,  wagons 
and  needed  things.  We  were  quite  slow  in  getting  over  the 
mountains  and  some  became  quite  uneasy  for  the  safety  of 
the  guns,  powder,  etc.,  being  brought  over  by  William  Nix¬ 
on’s  teams  in  care  of  Robert  Walker;  in  fact  Captain  Con¬ 
over  and  others  were  sent  to  meet  and  assist  them. 

When  all  finally  arrived  safely,  the  Company  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  wagons  got  on  the  move  about  October, 
or  late  in  September,  fully  equipped  and  organized,  even 
a  set  of  teachers  to  visit  and  labor  with  the  people.  1 
travelled  with  and  assisted  Ebenezer  Brown  on  my  return 
trip,  and  one  curious  circumstance  was,  that  I  was  hungry 
all  the  way,  ever  since  eating  that  horsemeat;  however  I 
got  fat. 

We  came  through  by  the  old  route  up  the  Humboldt 
River,  Thousand  Spring  Valley,  through  Goose  Creek  and 
City  of  Rocks,  and  reached  Salt  Lake  City  December  1st  in 
fairly  good  condition.  We  found  that  many  of  the  men 
were  out  guarding  Echo  Canyon  to  keep  Uncle  Sam’s 
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soldiers  out  of  the  Territory.  They  were  encamped  at 
Camp  Scott,  or  Fort  Bridger,  it  was  thought. 

I  arrived  at  home  in  Provo.  December  3rd.  and  found  all 
well,  hut  the  winter  was  severe  and  proved  hard  for  us.  1 
had  some  heavy  taxes  to  pay,  especially  a  Military  tax  of 
$30.00,  after  being  gone  on  public  service  for  four  months. 
A  standing  Army  was  organized  all  over  the  Territory  and 
much  expense  made  for  resistance  in  the  spring.  Sundry- 
expenses  increased  as:  70  cents  per  yd.  for  calico  for 
children's  clothes,  etc.  All  goods  were  high  priced,  but 
there  was  plenty  of  merchandise  lying  at  Camp  Scott.  A 
Delaware  Indian  brought  in  several  pack  loads  of  goods  to 
Provo,  and  sold  common  factory  sheeting  at  $1.10  per  yard, 
calico  50  to  70  cents,  tea  $5  per  lb.,  coffee  $1.25  per  lb. 
and  nails  $1.00,  cotton  yarn  12  cents  per  bunch.  AVe  got 
through  somehow,  notwithstanding  we  had  two  additions 
to  our  family— -my  wife  Emily  presented  us  with  a  daughter 
on  January  26th,  named  Melinda,  and  my  third  wife,  Mary 
Jane,  had  a  son  born  March  14th,  named  William  James. 

It  was  in  March  that  President  Young  called  on  me  to 
take  a  party  and  proceed  into  the  Desert  regions  west  of 
Fillmore  and  Beaver  to  find  biding  places  for  the  Saints  in 
case  Johnston’s  Army  came  in.  All  north  of  Utah  Valley 
were  to  move  everything  of  value  except  real  estate  and 
imps  o\ ements  and  go  south.  Instructions  'were  given  to 
destroy  homes  rather  than  let  the  enemy  take  them.  Straw 
was  placed  in  houses  and  sentinels  near. 

Om  party  started  out  t Ire  middle  of  March  through  deep 
snow,  which  hampered  our  progress,  through  Juab  County 
to  Chicken  (.reek  where  we  found  good  feed  and  bare 
gionnd.  We  went  to  Holden  and  across  Sevier  River  where 
we  joined  with  other  men  and  teams  on  the  same  errand. 
On  top  of  the  \\  esl  Mountain  range  on  April  8th,  w^e  faced 
tin*  roughest  snowstorm  that  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  meet. 
Wo  got  into  any  shelter  possible  and  waited  all  the  rest  of 
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the  day  and  night — twenty-seven  hours  of  snow  without  ces¬ 
sation,  and  heavy  wind  most  of  the  time.  We  lost  five  horses, 
had  wagon  covers  torn  to  strips,  cattle  driven  before  the 
storm  for  forty  miles  and  some  of  the  brethren  dug  holes  in 
the  ground  to  shelter  and  save  themselves. 

It  seemed  that  an  opposing  power  had  got  into  our  path 
trying  to  prevent  our  further  progress.  However,  in  two  or 
three  days  we  got  things  together  and  moved  on,  and  in  a 
week  reached  the  foot  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  soon 
located  one  resting  place  on  Snake  Creek,  where  the  breth¬ 
ren  put  in  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  grain.  Meanwhile,  myself 
and  others  pushed  west  and  south  toward  the  Pa  hr  an  eg  at 
Valley  outside  of  the  Great  Basin. 

We  explored  a  cave  for  the  first  time  in  this  generation. 
It  was  over  a  mile  in  extent,  and  about  midway  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  we  passed  through  a  low  narrow  passage  and  then 
into  a  large  room  two  hundred  feet  wide  and  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  high.  A  spring  of  clear  water  gave  off  a 
stream  about  100  yards  in  length,  running  in  a  fine  clay 
bed  which  was  fdled  with  thousands  of  barefoot  human 
tracks;  and  on  close  examination,  we  found  that  great 
quantities  of  clay  had  been  carried  out.  In  this  narrow 
opening  and  a  little  elevated,  there  was  a  great  amount  of 
ashes,  showing  that  fires  had  frequently  been  maintained 
there  for  the  burning  or  removal  of  clay  or  its  products. 
We  found  the  clay  of  most  excellent  quality  for  potter’s 
ware  and  made  some  tests  from  the  clay  I  carried  to  Roberts, 
our  Provo  potter.  Fires  had  also  been  kept  at  various  angles 
of  the  eight  hundred  yards  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cave  to 
the  spring.  By  inquiry  of  the  Native  Indians  nearbv.  we 
learned  that  all  such,  as  making  of  pottery,  mounds,  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  rocks,  and  the  like,  were  done  by  the  Tribe  of 
Moq uis,  in  ages  past.  Indeed  all  advanced  evidences  of 
industry  are  credited  to  that  people,  who  were  the  old 
settlers  of  this  mountain  region. 
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While  engaged  in  these  explorations,  we  fell  in  with 
President  W.  H.  Dame  and  party  from  Parow7an ;  Walkers, 
Haslams,  Day  and  others  from  Cedar  City;  James  Low7, 
Mathew7s  and  others  from  Beaver;  all  out  for  the  same 
purpose,  by  which  means  we  became  well  acquainted  with 
south-east  Nevada,  but  it  wTas  left  for  others  to  discover  the 
rich  mines  of  Pioche  and  Frisco  later. 

During  this  time  our  staunch  friend,  Col.  Thomas  L. 
Kane,  was  again  standing  by  the  “Mormons”.  His  heart 
wras  first  touched  when  he  visited  the  deserted  City  of 
Nauvoo,  and  heard  the  boasts  of  mobs  who  were  desecrating 
the  lovely  homes  and  sacred  Temple  we  had  left.  Then 
again  at  Council  Bluffs  when  the  Mormon  Battalion  w7as 
mustered  in  and  began  their  march  as  soldiers  of  our  United 
States  against  Mexico.  There  he  learned  the  spirit  of  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  and -the  Mormons,  and  now  they  need  him  to 
intercede  in  protection  of  their  Territorial  rights,  and  he  is 
here  among  us.  He  traveled  not  as  Col.  Kane,  but  incognito 
as  “Dr.  Osborne”  from  New7  York,  over  Panama,  to  San 
Bernardino,  into  Utah,  wdiere  he  met  old  acquaintances. 
After  a  conference  with  President  Young  and  others,  he 
went  out  to  Fort  Scott  to  appeal  to  General  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  and  bring  the  new  Goycrnor  of  the  Territory, 
Alfred  Gumming,  into  his  place  among  the  people,  to  see 
conditions  for  himself. 


Well,  when  we  returned  June  7th,  the  people  had  gone  to 
southern  settlements,  Governor  Gumming  was  here,  Col. 
Kane  had  hurried  back  to  Washington,  and  the  two  Peace 
Commissioners  he  asked  from  President  Buchanan,  Gov. 
Powell  and  Ben  McCulloek,  had  arrived,  and  now  we  w7ere 
all  “forgiven’  of  rebellion,  treason,  arson,  and  other  crimes 
we  had  not  committed,  when  truth  prevailed. 


General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and  his  army  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  march  through  the  City  on  Brigham  Street  to 
Jordan  River  and  south  to  Cedar  Valley,  where  they  located 
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“Camp  Floyd”,  just  west  of  Utah  Lake,  and  peace  was 
established.  The  two  Peace  Commissioners,  Governor 
Powell  of  Kentucky,  and  Ben  McCullough  of  Texas,  had 
to  come  to  Provo  to  find  President  Young  and  the  other 
officials  who  moved  south;  however,  the  terms  were  agreed 
upon,  the  soldiers  located  and  the  people  began  to  move 
back  home. 

President  Young  ordered  the  opening  of  a  wagon  road 
through  Provo  canyon,  which  was  finished  by  September 
at  a  cost  of  $19,000.00.  and  was  paid  for  in  "Deseret 
Currency My  brother  James  A.  and  myself  had  contracts 
amounting  to  nearly  SI  000.  I  then,  in  company  with  my 
father-in-law,  Win.  M.  Wall,  located  a  ranch  in  the  lower 
part  of  Provo  Valley,  in  the  canyon.  Through  this  way  came 
many  ox  trains  loaded  with  Government  supplies,  belonging 
to  Russell,  Majors  and  Waddell,  celebrated  freighters  for 
‘'Uncle  Sam”.  At  the  ranch  we  cared  for  the  lame  cattle  by 
direction  of  Dr.  Hobbs,  and  thus  made  some  money.  V  e 
had  plenty  of  hay  and  sheds  for  stock. 

About  November  1st  I  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  my 
old  friend  of  Colonel  Steptoe’s  time,  Major  J.  A.  Reynolds, 
with  Dr.  Fugleman  of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  in  a 
fine  Government  Ambulance,  who  came  with  authority  to 
engage  me  forthwith  to  make  a  trip  west  one  hundred  miles 
or  so  to  aid  the  Government  in  opening  a  new  route  to  Car- 
son  \  alley.  I  engaged  at  S5.00  per  day  and  furnished,  and 
set  out  immediately  w  ith  Captain  J.  H.  Simpson,  the  Chief  of 
Topographical  Engineers,  as  Guide  and  Interpreter.  V  e 
spent  a  month  exploring  via  river  bed  and  dugwavs,  etc. 
1  had  quite  a  time  with  Captain  Stimson,  who  was  greatly 
prejudiced  against  everything  Mormon,  and  it  was  several 
days  before  he  offered  to  speak  to  me,  except  as  to  the 
route  or  distance  to  camping  places.  But  as  1  was  quite  free 
and  sociable  with  the  other  officers  and  men  (we  had 
thirty  soldiers  as  guards),  lie  finally  gave  in  and  we  had 
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some  very  spirited  arguments  on  Polygamy  and  Priestly 
Authority.  He  called  President  Young  very  hard  names 
and  I  threatened  to  leave  him  on  the  desert  if  he  did  not 
apologize.  I  went  so  far  as  to  fetch  my  riding  animal  to 
saddle,  before  he  gave  in,  being  urged  by  his  mates. 

I  received  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  cold  for  my 
services  for  thirty  days,  and  he  offered  me  $100  per  month 
for  all  winter,  to  assist  in  writing  up  a  History  of  Utah. 
The  day  we  returned  to  Camp  Floyd  I  had  the  honor  of 
dining  with  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  the  great  Chief 
of  the  Expedition. 

As  usual  I  sought  advice  of  mv  wise  friend  President 
Young,  on  the  matter  of  Captain  Stimson’s  offer.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  keep  a  careful  distance  from  their  influence 
while  in  quarters,  their  underfeelings  were  still  bitter,  but 
while  travelling  there  is  more  safety.  I  did  not  join  them 
and  was  glad  to  get  home  to  my  family. 

Judge  Cradlebaugh's  Court  and  Camp  Floyd  Soldiers 

In  March,  1859,  I  served  on  the  Grand  Jury  in  Judge 
Cradlebaugh’s'  Court  at  Provo.  We  were  attended  all 
through  several  weeks’  term  bv  a  posse  of  sixtv  troops  from 
Camp  Floyd  under  Captain  Heth.  They  were  quartered  on 
the  lower  floor  of  the  Seminary  building  with  officers.  Some 
of  the  lime  hundreds  of  soldiers  were  kept  nearby,  as 
General  Johnston  was  in  league  with  the  vicious  Judge  who 
constantly  sought  to  blame  Mormons  for  all  crimes.  When 
the  Judge  failed  to  indict  any  Mormons  in  the  killing  of  the 
Parrishs  at  Springville  and  found  that  all  citizens  were  not. 
engaged  in  the  murder,  he  was  angered  and  ordered  600 
troops  and  a  party  of  Artillery  to  come  and  level  their 
guns  on  Provo.  The  citizens  complained  at  this  act  of 
intimidation,  and  Mayor  Bullock  and  the  City  Council 
appealed  to  Governor  Gumming,  who  was  aroused  and 
ordered  the  soldiers  hack  to  Camp  Flovd,  and  swore  if  they 
did  not  obey  him,  he  would  order  the  Nauvoo  Legion  out 
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and  kill  every  “Divil”  of  them.  They  went  to  Camp,  but 
they  took  along  as  prisoners,  H.  H.  Kearns,  A.  F.  McDonald 
and  Joseph  Bartholomew.* 

The  Judge  then  got  so  mad  he  adjourned  Court  and  let 
loose  two  Indians  convicted  of  a  crime  at  Spanish  Fork.  He 
never  held  any  more  Court  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but 
did  damage  in  dispicable  ways. 

This  year  I  was  appointed  Assessor  and  Collector  of 
Utah  County,  declining  the  offer  to  go  West  with  the  ex¬ 
ploring  party  of  Engineers. 

I  made  improvements  at  the  ranch  in  Provo  Valley.  My 
family  was  in  part  at  the  ranch  making  butter  and  cheese 
and  enjoying  the  cool  breeze  in  summer  time.  The.  wild 
berries  made  them  fine  fruit  and  jams  for  winter. 

In  1859  I  had  two  additions  to  my  family.  Elizabeth’s 
second  son,  Epaminondas,  was  born  June  13,  and  Mary 
Jane’s  daughter,  Mary  Geneva,  was  born  December  15  at 
Provo,  Utah. 

For  a  while  I  herded  the  Provo  dry  stock  on  our  ranch 
in  the  canyon.  Then  I  sold  out  my  interest  in  the  Provo 
Valley  Ranch  to  my  partner,  \\  m.  M.  Wall,  and  commenced 
making  improvements  in  Round  Valley  about  five  miles 
southeast  of  the  ranch. 

In  1860  1  was  again  appointed  Assessor  and  Collector  of 
Utah  County.  1  commenced  to  improve  a  place  on  Salt 
Bottom,  and  moved  part  of  my  family  there  for  the  summer. 

Some  of  the  Government  troops  left  Camp  Floyd  and 
returned  East,  ineluding  General  Johnston,  when  rumblings 
of  the  Civil  War  1  jegan  to  stir. 


*Froin  the  book,  “Pioneers  and  Prominent  Men  of  Utah,*’  pace 
1318,  dated  Tluirs.  8,  1839:  “Associate  Justice  John  Cradlebauph.  in 
his  charge  to  the  prand  jury,  composed  of  ‘.Mormons'  at  Provo,  called 
them  ‘fools,  ‘dupes',  ‘instruments  of  a  tyrannical  church  despotism  , 
etc.  U.  S.  troons  stationed  near  the  court  house  were  ordered  hack 
to  ("amp  Floyd  by  Gov.  Cummings.’’ 
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The  property  left  by  the  army  that  was  not  sold  to 
citizens  was  left,  if  not  destroyed  by  army  men,  to  be 
appropriated  by  scavangers  of  this  Government  properly, 
hence  so  many  prosecutions  took  place. 

In  1861  I  declined  the  office  of  Assessor  and  Collector 
in  Utah  County,  and  John  B.  Milner  was  appointed  to  that 
office. 

I  accepted  the  office  of  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  Utah 
County  and  proceeded  to  punish  the  offenders  against  the 
Laws,  in  taking  unlawfully,  many  cattle  belonging  to  the 
Government  from  Camp  Floyd  and  elsewhere.  I  prosecuted 
before  Judge  Aaron  Johnson,  (Bishop)  of  Springville, 
being  the  Probate  Judge,  and  the  U.  S.  Courts  lying  dor¬ 
mant,  it  was  considered  necessary  for  the  public  safety, 
that  criminals  be  prosecuted  in  the  Probate  Courts.  There 
were  several  men  and  boys  of  the  County  who  resented  the 
lawless  actions  of  Cradlebaugh  and  the  soldiers  and  became 
reckless  and  made  bad  records  in  grand  larceny,  robbery 
and  other  crimes.  I  set  to  work  and  kept  the  Court  going 
most  of  the  year,  and  prosecuted  one  hundred  and  two 
cases  and  convicted  all  but  two.  The  punishments  were 
mostly  in  fines  from  $10.00  to  $200.00  each,  as  imprison¬ 
ment  seemed  to  be  an  expense  and  no  benefit  accruing.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  parties  promised  before  the 
Court  good  behavior  in  the  future,  while  some  had  pleaded 
guilt)'.  These  prosecutions  shook  up  society  somewhat  and 
better  conditions  prevailed  thereafter.  The  hardened  crim¬ 
inals  continued  their  “cleverness'  until  death  overtook  them. 

■K-  #  * 

Copy  from  George  W.  Bean’s  record  as  City  Clerk. 

“Provo  City,  October  29th,  1860. 

“  1  he  Residents  of  School  District  No.  5  in  Provo  City 
met  at  the  house  of  David  E.  Bunnel  in  the  4th  Ward,  at 
6  p.  in. 
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Bishop  William  Fausett  was  unanimously  chosen  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting,  George  W.  Bean,  Clerk. 

The  notice  from  the  County  Clerk  was  read  showing  the 
boundaries  of  the  District. 

On  motion  of  D.  E.  Bunnel  it  was  unanimously  voted  that 
George  W.  Bean  be  and  act  as  Trustee  for  this  District. 

On  motion,  Joseph  W.  Fleming  was  elected  for  another 
of  the  Trustees,  and  R.  R.  Rogers  for  the  third,  which 
made  out  the  required  number  according  to  Law. 

It  was  motioned  and  seconded  that  we  go  to  work  forth¬ 
with  and  build  a  good  school  house  in  this  District. 
Carried  unanimously. 

It  was  also  unanimously  voted  that  a  tax  of  three  percent 
be  levied  on  all  property  in  this  District  for  that  purpose, 
to  be  collected  and  expended  under  the  supervision  and 
management  of  the  Trustees. 

Meeting  adjourned  sine-die. 

G.  W.  Bean ,  Clerk  Wm.  Fausett,  Chairman.” 

*  *  *• 

During  the  year  of  1861,  three  children  were  born  to  us, 
Emily,  my  second  wife  bore  a  son,  Onias,  born  July  1st,  who 
died  July  21st  in  Provo.  Elizabeth,  my  first  wife,  had  a 
daughter  born  July  28th,  named  Ann  Alida,  and  Mary  J. 
had  a  son  born  September  1st  and  named  Leo  Albert. 

It  was  in  September,  1861,  that  I,  with  thirty  others, 
went  over  into  Uintah  Valley  to  survey  the  land  and  com¬ 
mence  settlements.  James  W.  Cummings,  Levi  Stewart, 
Jesse  W.  Fox  and  Thomas  Rhoads  were  some  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  parly.  The  move  was  directed  by  the  First 
Presidency  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  Church.  We  spent 
about  thirty  days  exploring  and  surveying. 

By  this  time  the  Government  officials  became  excited  and 
hurried  off  a  Petition  to  Washington,  asking  for  all  that 
country  to  be  declared  an  Indian  Reservation  for  the  Lte 
Indians,  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  immediately  did. 
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Thus  the  Mormons  were  blocked  in  settlement,  hut  satisfied 
with  the  Reservation  idea. 


Assistant  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  Legislator, 
Guide,  etc. 


In  1862,  I  was  appointed  by  J.  C.  Little  as  Assistant 
Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  2nd  District  of  Utah, 
comprising  the  Counties  of  Utah,  Juab,  Wasatch  and  Tooele, 
and  part  of  the  time  I  had  eleven  distilleries  to  watch  over 
and  make  monthly  reports  on,  besides  an  Annual  Income 
Tax  of  5%  on  all  income  over  $500  per  annum.  As  the  duty 
raised  from  50  cents  on  a  gallon  to  $2.00  per  gallon  during 
the  Civil  War — two  years  of  it — many  distilleries  failed. 
While  we  were  out  of  the  district  of  the  Civil  \\  ar,  vet  we 
had  to  help  support  the  Government  in  it.  Nail  factories, 
tanneries  and  other  concerns  were  also  taxed  on  all  over 
$1,000.00  for  Government  support.  These  had  to  be  visited 
once  a  month. 

The  cattle  I  herded  at  our  Ranch  were  delivered  to  owners 
in  the  Fall,  and  I  then  went  to  the  Legislature  in  Salt  Lake 
City  as  a  Delegate  from  V*  asatch  and  Utah  Countv  District. 
We  had  to  wrestle  with  Governor  Stephen  S.  Harding  of 
Indiana,  who  made  the  first  attack  on  polygamy.  He  found 
rather  a  refractory  lot  of  members,  and  being  quite  stub¬ 
born  himself,  there  was  but  little  accomplished  during  this 
session  of  the  Legislature. 


I  boarded  that  winter  at  the  home  of  James  W.  Cummings 
in  the  14th  Ward,  and  more  than  once  I  saw  a  hole  dug 
in  his  city  lot  on  the  ground  where  an  ancient  mound  was 
situated.  This  hole  was  about  four  feet  square  by  six  feet 
deep,  dug  by  a  young  Danishinan  who  claimed  to  have  a 
“Peepslone”  which  located  an  iron  box  with  “Millions”  of 
treasure  in  it.  “Spirits”  seemed  to  be  guarding  it  and 
when  he  struck  the  box  with  his  pick  he  was  hurled  bodily, 
out  onto  the  ground.  This  was  repeated  the  second  time, 
when  his  tools  followed  him  out  and  he  was  somewhat  hurt. 
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He  gave  lip  and  went  and  handed  his  stone  to  President 
Young.  Just  what  the  President  told  him  he  did  not  say. 
hut  no  doubt  it  was  as  usual,  to  be  a  true  Latter-day  Saint 
and  enjoy  God’s  Spirit  and  direction. 

The  high  water  of  spring  and  summer  played  havoc  with 
the  roads  and  bridges  in  Provo  canyon,  some  roads  were 
entirely  obliterated.  I  took  charge  of  Peter  Stubbs’  cattle 
Ranch  in  Provo  Valley  after  John  Brazier  was  drowned  in 
the  canyon  stream.  Some  of  my  folks  had  to  go  around 
through  Salt  Lake  and  Park  Valley  to  get  to  the  Ranch. 

During  the  year  of  1863,  I  continued  as  Assistant  Assessor 
of  Internal  Revenue,  and  sometimes  assisted  in  Court  as 
Prosecuting.  Attorney,  receiving  $4.00  per  day  for  all  time 
actually  spent  as  per  affidavits  rendered  at  the  end  of  each 
month. 

Discovered  Indian  Writings  in  Clear  Creek  Canyon 

In  July,  I  was  called  by  President  George  A.  Smith  to 
take  a  small  exploring  party  and  go  up  the  Sevier  River 
above  Gunnison  and  look  for  suitable  locations  for  settle¬ 
ments.  Therefore,  about  July  12.  myself,  Bishop  Fausett, 
John  \V.  Turner,  Silas  Smith  and  his  son  Marion  and  Dr. 
J.  Riggs  started  on  the  trip  and  at  Gunnison  we  found 
Barney  Ward,  an  old  mountaineer  who  had  joined  the 
Church.  He  said  he  had  stopped  temporarily  at  Gunnison 
waiting  until  the  upper  Sevier  should  be  settled,  as  he 
desired  to  go  there.  We  crossed  the  Sevier  River  and  went 
up  on  the  west  side  and  found  good  land  and  water  about 
the  present  site  of  Redmond,  and  kept  on  up  to  the  Big 
Spring,  afterwards  Richfield.  We  found  many  ancient 
mounds  along  the  way.  We  found  good  farm  land  at  Jo- 
town,  Jerico,  and  camped  at  Cove  at  mouth  of  Clear  Creek 
canyon.  While  passing  through  the  canyon,  I  discovered 
Indian  picture  writings  on  the  face  of  cliffs,  but  too  far  up 
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Indian  Writings  in  Clear  Creek  Canyon 

Copy  from  photograph  hv  Mr.  Frank  Beckwith,  editor  of  “Millard  County  Chronicle",  taken  about  1930 
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to  copy.  They  reminded  me  of  the  copy  of  the  hieroglyphics 
from  the  gold  plates,  from  which  the  Book  of  Mormon  was 
translated. 

Three  of  our  party  came  home  by  way  of  Dog  Valley 
and  Fillmore  while  John  Turner,  and  others  returned 
via  Sanpete,  and  met  Orson  Hyde  at  Spring  City,  who 
informed  them  that  the  settlement  of  Sevier  Valley  was  in 
his  hands,  and  George  Bean  or  anyone  else  must  consult 
him.  When  Elder  George  A.  Smith  and  myself  made  ex¬ 
planations,  he  was  agreeable.  We  came  back  by  Corn 
Creek,  Fillmore,  Decar  Springs  and  stopped  at  Radford's 
place  over  night  and  took  main  road  home  to  our  ranch. 
Peter  Stubbs’  ranch  was  alongside  of  Alexander  \\  ilki ns" 
and  Charles  Shelton’s.  Soon  after  our  trip  south,  Elder 
Hyde  sent  settlers  up  the  Sevier  River  way. 

In  1864  I  was  appointed  Assessor  and  Collector  again, 
and  found  that  the  county  was  growing  so  rapidly  I  had  to 
hire  Deputies  in  several  places.  I  also  continued  my  duties 
of  Assessor  of  Revenue  for  the  support  of  the  War.  The 
latter  part  of  this  year  I  was  engaged  as  Interpreter  by 
Major  L.  B.  Kinney,  with  headquarters  at  Spanish  Fork 
Indian  farm  house. 

Death  of  My  Mother 

Our  family  sustained  a  very  great  loss  by  the  death  of 
my  beloved  mother,  Elizabeth  Lewis  Bean,  on  November  1st 
of  this  year.  She  had  been  such  a  sustaining  power  of 
wisdom  and  intelligence  to  her  family  and  many  who 
sought  her  counsel,  that  she  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Obituary  note  from  Deseret  News:  “In  Provo,  Nov.  1, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  James  Bean,  aged  61  years,  1  month,  8 
days.  Deceased  was  born  in  Lincoln  County,  Missouri,  Sept. 
22,  1803.  Married  July  27,  1824.  Emigrated  to  Adams 
County,  Ill.  in  the  spring  of  1828.  where  she  obeyed  the 
Gospel  in  May,  1841.  Shortly  afterwards  gathered  with  the 
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Saints  in  Nauvoo,  since  which  time  her  interests  and  for¬ 
tunes  have  been  closely  identified  with  the  body  of  the 
Church.  She  came  to  Utah  in  1848,  and  since  1849  has 
resided  at  Provo.  She  has  left  a  large  circle  of  relatives 
and  friends  to  mourn  her  departure,  but  not  as  those  who 
mourn  without  hope,  for  she  truly  labored  by  good  words 
and  deeds  and  nobly  earned  the  crown  of  a  mother  in 
Israel.” 

*  My  father  lived  to  be  78  years  of  age,  having  died  June 
29.  1882,  at  Provo,  Utah. 

Chief  Walker  came  up  from  the  Navajo  country  to 
Meadow  Creek  in  Millard  County,  where  he  died  January 
20,1855.  Arropene,  whose  Indian  name  is  Seig-ne-rouch, 
succeeded  W  alker  as  Chief. 

He  re  are  the  names  of  several  of  the  white  men  killed  bv 
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Indians:  Joseph  Higbee,  Alexander  Keele,  John  E.  W  arner, 
W  illiam  Mills,  James  Nelson,  W  illiam  Luke.  W  illiam  Beid, 
T.  F.  Clark,  Bishop  Weeks*  two  sons,  James  W.  Hunt, 
W  illiam  Behunnin,  Edward  Edwards,  James  Miller,  George 
M.  Bright.  Niels  Jorgensen  and  wife.  Jens  Turklesen.  Chris- 
tian  E.  Kjerluf,  Samuel  Brown,  Josiali  Call,  Lieutenant  F. 
A.  Teale,  Peter  Ludvigsen,  Elijah  Barney  Ward,  James 
Anderson,  the  last  two  scalped  in  Salina  canyon  April  11. 
1865.  Ludvigsen  was  the  first  victim  of  the  Black  Hawk  W  ar 
on  April  10th,  at  Twelve  Mile  Creek,  and  the  following  men 
and  women  later:  Jens  Sorensen,  William  Kearns,  Jens 
Larsen,  John  Given,  wife  and  four  children,  David  H. 
Jones,  Nutten  P.  Kulir  and  wife.  Elizabeth  Peterson.  W  illiam 
Thorpe,  Soren  N.  Jesperson.  Benjamin  J.  Black,  W  illiam 
T.  Hill,  three  men  in  Circleville,  Peter  Shirts  and  others 
in  Kane  and  W  ashinaton  Counties,  three  more  in  Salina, 
Albert  Lewis.  Thomas  Jones.  Andrew  Peterson,  James  Lie 
and  boy,  Charles  Brown,  Jonathan  Edmiston,  Jens  Peter 
Peterson  and  wife  and  Marv  Smith,  on  the  dugwav  east  of 
Richfield,  Louis  Lund.  Major  John  W.  Vance  and  Sergeant 
Hebei  Houtz,  James  Meeks,  John  Hay,  Andrew  Johansen, 
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Lars  A.  Justesen,  Charles  W  ilson,  James  Miller  and  son, 
and  I  think  a  few  others  killed  by  renegades  of  the  Black 
Hawk  tribe.  He,  Black  Hawk,  was  killed  by  a  posse  on 
April  18,  1866. 

Hundreds  of  head  of  horses  and  cattle  were  stolen  by  the 
Indians.  We  knew  the  Indians  had  to  be  quieted,  after  such 
terrible  misunderstandings.  It  took  courage  and  Divine 
guidance  to  establish  "Brotherhood”  with  them  again,  but 
under  the  wise  direction  of  President  Brigham  Toung  and 
the  blessings  of  the  Lord,  we  did  gain  the  confidence  of  these 
dusky  descendants  of  Joseph  of  Old,  and  peace  was  estab¬ 
lished. 

Beginning  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  at  Manti,  Utah 

Early  in  February,  1865,  Major  Kinney  learned  that  a 
good  many  Indians  had  gathered  in  and  about  Sanpete 
and  were  liable  to  suffer  before  Spring  for  food  and 
clothing.  We  therefore  made  a  journey  out  via  Gunnison, 
but  found  no  natives  until  we  reached  Manti,  where  they 
were  quite  plentiful.  The  snow  was  about  two  feet  deep 
and  no  game  in  reach.  Walker’s  brother,  Sajipitch ,  and  the 
old  Gampi  Ute,  Black  Hawk,  and  others  were  there  and  very 
glad  to  see  us.  The  Agent,  Judge,  or  Major  Kinney,  bought 
a  lot  of  flour,  beef  and  clothing  and  arranged  with  John 
Lowry  and  Jerome  Kempton  to  deal  out  these  supplies  as 
the  Indians  might  need  them.  We  would  have  had  them 
come  to  the  Agency  if  they  could  have  traveled  during  the 
bad  cold  days  and  so  much  snow. 

About  April  1st,  a  row  took  place  between  those  tempo¬ 
rary  agents  and  the  Indians,  who  accused  the  agents  of 
misapplying  the  funds  and  not  feeding  the  Indians.  This 
went  on  until  the  Indians  killed  cattle,  and  when  a  com¬ 
plaint  was  made  by  the  whites,  Chief  Sanpitch  is  said  to 
have  brought  a  horse  down  to  pay  for  damages.  John  Lowry 
was  aggravated  by  the  accusation  and  his  interpretations  of 
defense  caused  more  agitation.  A  fistic  fight  took  place  and 
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Black  Hawk  was  injured,  and  thus  another  war  began  with 
the  Indians.  This  i:Black  Hank  War lasted  three  years. 
Only  a  part  of  those  Indians  in  Camp  Ephraim  near  Manti 
joined  the  hostiles,  hut  a  young  man  was  killed  out  near 
Twelve  Mile  Creek  that  evening  by  Indians. 

The  leading  Chiefs  remained  and  tried  to  quiet  matters, 
hut  the  people  were  very  much  enraged,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  Chiefs  were  arrested  and  put  into  prison  and  afterwards 
killed  trying  to  escape.  The  people  came  together  armed  to 
follow  the  Hostiles  who  were  moving  south  and  east  by  way 
of  Salina  canyon.  Near  the  mouth  of  said  canyon,  Barney 
Ward  and  another  man  were  killed  and  close  on  the  track 
of  the  murderers  was  Colonel  Allred  with  eighty  men.  An 
express  was  sent  to  President  Young,  who  advised  patience 
and  moderate  measures  and  especially  to  keep  out  of  the 
canyons,  but  too  late.  The  blood  of  the  boys  was  up  and 
Colonel  Allred  was  almost  forced  to  follow  up  Salina 
canyon.  About  thirteen  miles  from  the  mouth  the  Indians 
were  prepared  for  their  pursuers,  and  at  their  first  vollev, 
\\  illiam  Kearns  was  killed  and  another  man  shot  in  the  knee, 
and  not  an  Indian  in  sight.  Their  bullets  were  flying  plenti- 
fully,  and  soon  a  retreat  was  ordered;  the  crippled  man  was 
left  to  his  fate  and  a  perfect  rout  followed. 


Indians  Sign  Treaty 

A  general  notice  was  sent  out  to  all  the  Ute  Indians  to 
attend  a  meeting  in  June  for  the  purpose  of  signing  a  Treaty 
with  Government  officials,  Colonel  0.  H.  Irish,  and  Major 
Kinnev.  Indian  Agent.  I  did  much  of  the  notifying,  being 
engaged  as  Interpreter  for  Major  Kinney.  The  Black  Hawk 
W  ar  had  broken  out  in  April,  1865,  in  Sanpete  and  Sevier 
Counties,  but  the  better  Indians  knew  what  the  Walker  W  ar 
did  for  them  so  recently;  they  refrained  from  active  combat 
and  let  the  renegades  avenge  themselves. 

In  June.  1865,  the  Utah  Indian  Chiefs  met  at  Spanish 
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Fork  Indian  Farm  with  the  Government  officials,  also  Presi¬ 
dent  Young  and  other  leading  officials  and  citizens  were 
present.  An  agreement  was  reached  whereby  all  Indians 

were  to  remove  to  Uintah  Valiev,  and  that  Reservation 
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was  to  be  their  residence  forever. 

General  Hughes  took  a  group  of  men  and  soldiers  and 
made  a  wagon  road  through  Hobble  Creek  canyon  into 
Strawberry  and  Uintah  A  alleys. 

I  had  charge  of  the  Spanish  Fork  Indian  Farm  this  season 
and  went  with  Colonel  Irish,  U.  S.  Marshal  Gibbs,  and 
Maj  or  Kinney,  to  Uintah,  and  located  the  first  Indian  Farm 
on  the  Duchesne  Fork  of  the  Green  River  in  the  west  side  of 
Uintah  Valley.  Judge  Kinney  accompanied  the  party. 

That  fall  I  saw  the  removal  accomplished,  all  except 
Chiefs  Kanosh  and  Angutsib,  and  Black  Hawk’s  hostiles, 
who  kept  on  committing  depredations  in  Utah  and  Sanpete 
counties  and  districts  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory. 

Quoting  from  V  hitnev’s  ‘'Popular  Historv  of  U  tali  . 
page  203: 

“Indian  Treaties. — In  June,  1865,  pursuant  to  an  act  of 
Congress  extinguishing  the  Indian  title  to  certain  lands, 
Superintendent  Irish,  aided  by  the  influence  and  presence 
of  Ex-Governor  Young  and  other  prominent  citizens,  made 
a  treaty  with  fifteen  chiefs  at  the  Spanish  Fork  Reservation 
Farm.  Among  those  present  were  Chiefs  Kanosh,  Sowiette, 
Sanpitch,  and  Tabby.  Dimick  B.  Huntington  and  George  V  . 
Bean  acted  as  interpreters.  1  he  Indians  promised  to  move 
within  a  year  to  Uintah  \  alley,  giving  up  the  lands  they 
then  occupied.  They  agreed  to  be  peaceable,  to  cultivate  the 
reservation  lands,  and  send  their  children  to  the  schools 
established  for  them.  Ihe  Government  in  return  promised 
to  protect  them,  to  furnish  them  with  homes  and  employ¬ 
ment.  to  pay  yearly  sums  to  the  principal  chiefs,  and  to 
distribute  annually  among  the  tribes  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  for  ten  years,  twenty  thousand  for  the  next  twenty 
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years,  and  fifteen  thousand  for  thirty  years  thereafter.  The 
Indians  were  permitted  to  hunt,  dig  roots,  and  gather 
berries  on  all  unoccupied  lands,  and  to  fish  in  their  accus¬ 
tomed  places.  All  the  chiefs  names  signed  the  agreement. 
About  the  middle  of  September  Colonel  Irish  concluded  a 
similar  treaty  with  the  Piede  Indians  in  W  ashington  County, 
and  later  Colonel  Head  rendered  like  service  with  other 
tribes/’ 

In  July  of  this  year  I  got  a  contract  for  carrying  U.  S. 
Mail  from  Springville  to  Gunnison  for  S3000.00  per  annum, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  Indian  uprising,  I  could  have 
made  something  out  of  it.  As  it  was  I  dared  not  carry 
mail  through  the  Spanish  Fork  canyon  but  had  to  make 
my  terminus  at  Nephi,  with  side  lines.  I  also  had  a  sub¬ 
contract  from  Geo.  D.  Keaton  for  a  mail  line  from  Provo 
to  W  anship  on  W  eber  River  for  $2600.00  per  annum. 

I  rented  to  S.  B.  Moone  and  others  some  Indian  Farm 
houses,  but  high  water  caused  some  trouble.  We  get  some 
bitter  among  the  sweet  in  every  life.  (There  was  a  difference 
in  value  of  Post  Office  Drafts,  gold  and  green  backs  then.) 

It  is  astonishing  to  know  the  development  of  our  Terri¬ 
tory  even  during  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Telegraph  poles  and 
lines  were  strung  into  Idaho  and  as  far  south  as  Saint 
George,  connecting  the  principal  towns  and  mining  districts 
of  L'tah  and  adjoining  States,  and  establishing  a  great 
system  of  quick  contact  with  the  “outside  world',  as  we 
said.  The  value  of  the  telegraph  system  cannot  be  estimated. 
A  telegraph  school  was  established  and  many  towns  had 
students  in  attendance,  mv  daughter  Lizzie  beimr  one  of 
them.  Telegraphic  keys  were  made  of  wood  for  home  prac¬ 
tice.  and  it  became  quite  a  toy  in  many  homes. 

Legislative  Appointment  to  Utah  County  Judgeship 

1  he  Legislature  of  1865  66.  Assembly  of  L'tah,  chose  me  to 
succeed  the  Honorable  Zerubbabel  Snow,  as  Probate  Judge 
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of  Utah  County.  Judge  Snow  had  held  the  position  for 
three  or  four  years. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  District  Judge  Cradlebaugh 
dismissed  the  Court  and,  as  we  say,  "Flew  the  Coop,’  as 
he  never  returned,  and  hence  the  Probate  Court  had  to  take 
oyer  criminal  cases. 

I  went  about  my  duties,  appointed  J.  B.  Milner  as  prose¬ 
cuting  Attorney,  L.  John  Nuttall,  Clerk;  Wm.  B.  Pace, 
Sheriff,  and  we  soon  got  in  line. 

In  due  time  the  question  of  jurisdiction  came  up.  and 
crime  became  more  frequent  and  desperate  since  the  army 
days,  with  some  few  men.  Of  course,  men  accused  of  cattle 
stealing,  selling  liquor  to  Indians,  hiring  them  to  steal 
cattle,  etc.,  were  tried  in  our  Court  until  District  Judges 
could  be  brought  for  the  various  Districts  according  to 
population  and  politics.  We  had  Grand  Juries  and  parties 
were  tried  and  indicted  and  punished  the  same  as  in  U.  S. 
District  Courts — the  names  of  criminals  not  given  here  in 
due  respect  for  their  families. 

Farm  machinery  became  quite  a  necessity,  so  I  sent 
Joseph  K.  Rogers  to  San  Pedro,  southern  California,  with  a 
six-mule  team  for  a  load  of  merchandise,  including  a 
“Wood’s  Mower”.  He  hauled  over  two  thousand  pounds 
of  goods  for  Walker  Brothers,  merchants  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
at  thirty  cents  per  pound,  besides  my  own  freight.  This 
was  in  1866. 

A  little  later,  my  brother  James  A.  and  myself  bought 
a  twelve-horsepower  threshing  machine  at  San  Francisco 
for  which  we  paid  $1200.00,  and  had  it  shipped  by  way 
of  the  Colorado  River  to  Callsville,  a  new  station.  The 
River  being  low,  the  thresher  had  to  be  dumped  off  at 
LI  Dorado  canyon,  a>  the  huge  boat  could  go  no  farther. 
That  was  seventy  miles  from  Las  Vegas.  Well,  James  A., 
Ebenezer  Hanks  and  some  others  from  Parowan,  went  down 
to  El  Dorado  Canyon  and  brought  the  machine  to  Provo.  \\  e 
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fitted  it  up  and  used  it  for  two  years,  for  our  grain,  and 
threshing  for  others  for  grain  and  other  barter. 

We  changed  our  plan  of  getting  the  machine  to  Utah 
when  a  certain  incident  occurred.  My  daughter  Elizabeth 
Agnes  (Lizzie)  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  when  we 
planned  to  get  the  thresher  and  have  a  man  who  had  lived 
with  us  two  years,  practically,  in  whom  I  had  great  confi¬ 
dence,  go  with  my  brother  James  to  San  Francisco  and  drive 
a  team  of  four  big  mules  for  me,  and  bring  the  machine 
and  other  goods  to  Provo.  Just  two  days  before  they  were 
to  start,  this  W  ilson  Fergeson,  who  had  come  to  Utah  as 
driver  for  an  Emigrant  and  was  willing  to  work  for  his 
board  at  farming,  corn  buskins:,  haulimr  wood,  do  chores 
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of  any  kind,  was  tempted.  Lizzie  was  standing  by  a  table, 
a  small  writing  table,  -with  a  looking  srlass  hung  over  it,  and 
combing  her  hair.  W  ilson  had  pulled  the  table  over  a  bit 
so  Lizzie  could  see  better.  Well,  she  did  see  better,  and  did 
see  what  he  was  writing.  Her  ma  had  instructed  her  to  never 
look  over  anvone's  shoulder  Avhile  writing,  but  she  did  “that 
naughty  thing’’  as  she  called  it,  and  read  this:  “Hello  Bill, 
This  is  the  happiest  day  I  have  seen  for  two  years.  Inside 
of  six  weeks  I  will  be  with  you.  I  am  just  about  to  do  a 
trick  I  know  I  should  not  do.  My  boss  is  going  to  trust  me 
with  two  span  of  mules  and  a  new  wagon  to  go  to  California. 
Well,  when  I  get  there  I  will  sell  them  and  go  home  by 
water.” 

W  hen  my  daughter  told  me,  I  went  to  Fergeson  and  he 
owned  up  to  the  truth  of  her  story.  Of  course  he  didn’t  go. 
Another  man  went  instead.  I  kept  him  on  sometime  longer 
and  paid  him  wTages  to  help  him  back  home.  He  was  not  a 
criminal,  he  told  me  the  truth.  I  did  not  punish  him  but 
gave  some  fatherly  advice  to  the  young  man,  and  he  worked 
so  hard  to  clear  his  record. 

The  thresher  served  us  well  for  two  years,  and  then  we 
sold  it  to  Gil  es  and  Rasband  for  twTelve  hundred  bushels  of 
wheat,  then  worth  $2.00  per  bushel. 
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I  built  a  small  three-roomed  Courthouse  near  the  W  oolen 
Factory  at  a  cost  of  85,000,  which  was  afterwards  bought 
by  the  Woolen  Factory. 

In  these  early  days  of  1867,  I  was  rather  wide  spread  in 
my  business  affairs  and  extravagant  in  my  surroundings.  My 
family  was  increasing  quite  fast  and  I  was  obliged  to  extend 
my  habitations.  I  bought  a  newfangled  weaving  loom,  a 
“Brawson  Bros.5’,  for  $230.00;  two  W.  &  G.  sewing  machines 
at  $75.00  each;  two  stoves — one  at  $195.00  and  the  other  at 
$150.00;  and  such  like  deals,  with  wheat  at  from  two  to 
five  dollars  per  bushel.  This  involved  me  considerably  and 
I  had  to  sacrifice  real  estate  to  settle  my  old  tax  collections 
accruing  while  I  gave  free  service  in  lines  of  duty,  as  here¬ 
tofore  noted. 

Received  Commission  as  Lieui.  Col.  of  Cavalry 

I  was  also  an  officer  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  and  held  the 
Governor's  Commission  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Cavalry. 
My  uniform  and  equipment  cost  me  quite  a  sum,  but  I  was 
grateful  for  the  honor  shown  me. 

The  B1  ack  Hawk  War  trouble  still  continued.  I  was  a 
member  of  General  W.  B.  Pace's  staff,  and  with  him  and 
others  was  ordered  to  take  position  at  Gunnison  with  a 
Company  of  Cavalry,  and  afterwards  with  the  Infantry 
under  Captain  W.  L.  Binder. 

In  company  with  General  Robert  T.  Burton,  we  reached 
our  post  about  April  25th.  The  Officers  Mess  Camp  then 
consisted  of  General  W.  B.  Pace;  Major  B.  W.  Driggs; 
Captain  J.  D.  L.  Pierce;  Lt.  Col.  George  W.  Bean;  Major 
J.  W.  Vance;  Joseph  K.  Rogers,  teamster,  and  Hyrum 
ClufT,  cook.  1  was  Quartermaster. 

A  few  days  after  our  arrival,  a  company  of  ex-settlers  of 
Sevier  Valley  came  to  Camp  and  made  application  for  an 
escort  to  go  with  them  up  to  Richfield  to  get  the  remainder 
of  their  goods  and  grain.  I  was  detailed  in  charge  of  the 
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escort  of  thirty  mounted  men  under  Captain  Miles.  We 
had  some  trouble  with  high  water  at  Gravelly  Ford  on  the 
Sevier  River  and  had  to  block  up  the  wagon  beds  and 
double  teams  in  crossing  the  quicksands.  We  also  found 
considerable  obstruction  in  getting  past  the  Cedar  Ridge 
wash  streams,  Willow  Creek  and  Cottonwood.  There  was 
plenty  of  water  in  what  was  ordinarily  dry  gulches.  Arriving 
at  Richfield,  we  experienced  a  very  peculiar  feeling  in  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  deserted  streets.  It  reminded  me  of  Col. 
Thomas  L.  Kane  s  description  of  Xauvoo,  Ill.  after  the  Mor¬ 
mons  had  left  in  the  Spring  of  1846.  There  had  been 
nothing  to  disturb  Richfield,  however,  since  the  people  had 
moved  away  about  March  1st  before.  The  solitude  and 
silence  everywhere  was  oppressive,  and  especially  to  us  who 
arrived  first,  ahead  of  the  wagons  and  people.  When  all 
arrived  there  were  nearly  one  hundred  persons  besides 
teams  and  cavalry  horses.  We  found  many  houses  filled 
with  wheat  and  oats,  and  in  some  places,  pigs,  chickens, 
and  a  few  dogs  and  cats,  but  not  an  Indian  anywhere  to  be 
observed. 

One  day  was  spent  in  loading  the  people’s  wagons  and 
then  we  sought  out  the  best  route  we  could  find  to  get  away 
from  the  wet,  overflowed  places  on  our  route.  On  our 
return,  Elder  John  A  an  Cott  volunteered  his  company  for 
the  trip,  and  I  gratefully  accepted  and  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  He  was  at  this  time  doing  Missionary  work  in  Sanpete 
among  the  Danish  people,  generally,  as  he  had  formerly 
been  a  prominent  figure  in  introducing  the  Gospel  in 
Scandinavia.  During  our  stay  or  military  sojourn  in  San¬ 
pete,  he  was  always  welcomed  at  Officers  “Mess”,  and  often 
travelled  between  settlements  in  our  escort  for  safety  and 
company. 

Our  return  trip  from  Richfield  was  made  without  acci¬ 
dent.  There  was  no  sign  of  hostile  Indians. 

On  arriving  at  our  quarters  at  Gunnison  1  busied  myself 
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in  getting  supplies  for  our  troops.  As  Captain  W.  L.  Binder 
had  arrived,  he  began  to  build  a  stone  Fort.  I  operated  as 
Quartermaster  through  that  season.  We  soon  ran  short  of 
grain  for  the  Cavalry  horses,  when  the  Sanpiteh  River  above 
Gunnison  became  impassible  this  high  water  time. 

There  was  plenty  of  oats  in  Gunnison  belonging  to  those 
outside  of  the  Church.  I  must  explain  that  we,  a  State 
Military  organization,  depended  upon  the  "’Mormon  Tithing 
oflices  for  our  supplies  of  grain  and  even  foods  some¬ 
times,  but  there  was  no  Tithing  office  to  draw  on  yet  in 
Gunnison,  so  I,  as  Army  Quartermaster,  applied  for  a  loan 
for  a  short  time.  It  was  refused  and  our  one  hundred  head 
of  horses  were  suffering.  It  finally  became  a  Military 
necessity  for  us  to  have  some  oats.  W  e  had  been  protecting 
a  large  housefull  not  far  from  Quarters.  1  notified  the 
owner  Mr.  H.  J.  Christensen  to  meet  me  at  the  depository 
and  keep  careful  account  of  the  amount  of  grain  received 
by  me.  He  sent  a  girl  with  the  key  and  I  called  a  dis¬ 
interested  person  to  keep  tally,  and  we  loaded  our  wagons 
with  the  needed  supplies.  Mr.  Christensen  threatened  me 
with  the  Government,  etc.,  but  I  was  prepared  with  proof 
that  the  same  party  had  several  good  head  of  cattle,  besides 
his  family,  quite  a  number,  and  property  under  our  Military 
protection  at  this  time.  He  afterwards  came  and  received 
an  order  for  the  amount  on  the  Gunnison  Tithing  office, 
which  had  been  replenished,  and  thus  ended  the  incident. 

About  the  1st  day  of  June  occurred  one  of  the  most  cruel 
and  heart-rending  tragedies  of  this  Black  Hawk  \\  ar.  I 
allude  to  the  killing  of  Major  J.  \Y.  \  ance  and  Sergeant 
Hebcr  Houtz  on  Twelve  Mile  Creek,  four  miles  above  Gunni¬ 
son,  by  Indians-,  shooting  from  ambush.  The  circumstances 
were  as  follows:  On  that  fatal  morning.  General  Pace  and 
all  his  staff,  except  Captain  Pierce,  started  early  into  Sanpete 
\  alley  in  order  to  superintend  the  Company  drills  in  sev¬ 
eral  settlements  and  then  proceed  to  Provo,  where  he  and 
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I  had  to  hold  Court.  This  was  the  Probate  Court  session, 
I  being  Judge  at  that  time  and  General  Pace  was  the 
Sheriff.  We  met  some  Militia  boys  at  Manti,  in  the  usual 
manner  of  drills  and  instructions,  then  went  on  to  Ephraim 
for  dinner  and  business.  Major  Vance  was  instructed  to 
return  and  take  charge  at  Gunnison,  where  Captain  Binder 
was  directing  the  Infantry,  while  we  were  at  Probate  Court 
in  Provo.  He  was  to  call  on  Major  Beach  at  Manti  for  a 
detail  of  six  men  to  form  an  escort  with  his  party  of  four, 
viz:  Major  Vance,  Captain  Miles,  Sergeant  Idoutz  and  N. 
Tanner,  and  on  no  account  to  go  without  the  detail.  The 
kind-hearted  Major  Vance  sympathized  with  the  hard-work¬ 
ing  citizen  soldiers  and,  after  waiting  until  nearly  sunset 
for  a  chance  addition  to  his  little  party,  the  four  finally 
started  to  go  over  the  sixteen  miles  upon  their  own  respon¬ 
sibility.  Alas!  this  time  of  all  others  the  enemy  lay  in  their 
path,  and  at  Twelve  Mile  Creek  ford,  just  as  they  entered 
the  water,  three  Indians  rose  from  the  bushes  on  the  bank 
beyond  and  fired  almost  in  the  faces  of  Major  Vance’s 
little  party.  Major  Vance  fell  off  his  horse,  dead — and  the 
horse  of  Sergeant  Iloutz  also  fell  at  the  hands  of  these 
native  savages.  Miles  and  Tanner  instantly  wheeled  and  ran 
toward  Manti.  ^  anee’s  horse  following  in  full  rig,  and  it 
appears  that  Sergeant  Houtz  also  turned  and  followed  on 
foot,  evidently  disabled  in  his  right  arm,  as  he  was  not  able 
to  use  his  gun.  He  called  after  the  boys  to  stop  for  him, 
but  they  apparently  did  not  hear.  Houtz  had  reached  a 
distance  of  800  paces  from  the  ford  before  his  relenlless 
pursuers  overtook  him  and  killed  him,  as  it  appeared,  after 
a  fierce  struggle.  The  bodies  of  these  brave  men  were 
stripped  and  partially  mutilated,  especially  that  of  Sergeant 
Houtz. 

It  was  indeed  a  mournful  procession  that  followed  them 
to  their  last  resting  places,  Major  \  ance  being  buried  at 
Alpine,  Utah  Count),  and  Sergeant  Houtz  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  murderers  escaped  without  just  punishment. 
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Of  course  this  event  cast  a  gloom  for  a  time  over  our 
Camp  at  Gunnison  and  caused  a  more  strict  adherence  to 
instructions  and  Military  duty.  Shortly  after  this,  the 
Infantry  under  Captain  Binder  took  charge  of  the  Gunnison 
Post,  and  General  Pace  and  staff,  with  the  Cavalry,  moved 
into  Sanpete.  General  Pace  was  stationed  at  Manti  and 
Captain  Miles  between  Manti  and  Ephraim.  Our  responsi¬ 
bility  continued  through  six  months,  but  there  were  no  more 
serious  happenings  during  the  season. 

By  the  last  of  October,  1867,  the  Military  were  disbanded 

and  returned  to  their  homes.  This  same  vear  we  had  some 

* 

important  encampments  of  the  Second  Division  of  the 
Nauvoo  Legion  at  Camp  Wells,  at  Provo. 

Mv  financial  affairs  were  much  neglected  during  mv 
soldier  career,  while  my  family  was  increasing  in  numbers 
and  expenses. 

I  was  glad  to  return  to  peaceful  avocations.  The  business 
of  the  Probate  Court  had  accumulated  during  my  absence. 
We  had  finished  the  little  Courthouse,  the  first  of  Utah 
County  buildings,  and  located,  as  stated,  on  the  lot  east  of 
Provo  Woolen  Factory  and  later  owned  by  the  Factory. 

I  had  a  very  efficient  clerk  of  the  Court  in  the  person  of 
L.  John  Nut  tall  who  carefully  kept  matters  in  order  during 
my  absence  while  in  the  Militia.  The  Commission  given  me 
by  Governor  S.  B.  Mann,  making  me  a  Lieutenant  Colonel 
of  Cavalry  in  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  Utah  Militia,  gave  me 
power  to  act  as  Brigade.  Quartermaster  in  all  musters,  drills 
and  expeditions  for  several  years. 

Early  in  the  year  1868  I  began  to  operate  a  place  at 
Midway,  Wasatch  County.  My  wife  Emily  lived  there.  I 
traded  a  fine  span  of  mules  to  Isaac  Decker  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  head  of  sheep,  and  a  harness  for  some  more  sheep 
wi  th  a  new  interest.  I  had  finished  my  Judgeship.  1  was 
advised  to  take  my  sheep  herd  south  for  winter.  I  soon 
secured  1500  head  and  began  training  my  oldest  boys  to 
care  for  the  sheep  and  he  good  shepherds. 
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I  went  into  Millard  County  and  located  in  Dog  Valley 
as  headquarters.  I  moved  a  good  part  of  my  family  to 
Meadow  Creek,  south  of  Fillmore,  hut  the  Cattle  Kings  of 
that  section — Robinson,  Callisters  and  others  got  after  me 
and  by  aid  of  the  County  Court,  they  routed  my  herd  from 
the  Valley,  after  I  had  made  improvements  and  brought  the 
water  down  within  a  mile  of  the  main  road.  As  winter 
came  on  I  moved  my  sheep  farther  south  by  way  of  Black 
Rock  Springs  and  Beaver  bottoms,  Yellow  Banks  and 
Minersville  to  Rush  Lake  vicinity,  west  of  Parowan,  where 
we  spent  the  winter. 

We  returned  in  the  Spring  of  1869  by  way  of  Beaver, 
Fillmore  and  Nephi  to  the  north  end  of  Juab  Valley  where 
our  lambing  ground  gave  us  a  return  of  about  1000  lambs 
from  a  herd  of  1600  sheep.  I  also  got  nearly  an  average 
of  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  for  all  the  wool  1  had  to  sell, 
which  mostly  went  to  Provo  Woolen  Mills  Factory.  1  did  my 
shearing  at  Abel  Butterfield's  corral  near  Santaquin,  while 
the  lambing  ground  was  near  York,  in  Juab  County. 

I  secured  a  good  place  from  Robert  L.  Kir.nison  who  had 
tired  of  Mormonism  and  left  L  tab  to  settle  at  Greeley, 
Colorado.  Emily  and  Mary  and  their  families  moved  from 
Millard  County  to  Santaquin  and  occupied  the  Kinnison 
place.  My  boys  were  too  young  to  run  a  big  herd  of  sheep, 
so  I  took  in  as  partner,  a  man  from  Payson,  and  thus 
missed  my  fortune.  About  a  year  ago  I  traded  five  yoke 
of  cattle  to  S.  B.  Moore  for  the  best  and  largest  span  of 
mules  in  Utah  County,  valued  at  seven  hundred  dollars.  In 
July,  1868,  myself  and  three  wives  were  invited  to  Salt 
Lake  City  for  a  special  religious  service  and  meeting,  and  I 
took  with  us  in  a  light  wagon  drawn  by  these  large  mules, 
our  friend.  President  George  A.  Smith.  We  travelled  from 
Provo  to  Salt  Lake  City  between  sunrise  arid  sunset,  without 
scarcely  breaking  a  walk,  which  showed  oil  the  fine  travel- 
ling  qualities  of  my  fine  mule  team.  I  afterwards  sold  them 
to  G  odbe  and  Mitchell  for  $(>00.00. 
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The  latter  part  of  this  year  some  influence  arose  against 
our  Presiding  Bishop  before  the  Authorities  and  conse¬ 
quently  some  changes  were  made.  A.  0.  Smoot  was  sent 
to  Provo  to  preside  and  Elijah  F.  Sheets,  Wilford  W  oodruff, 
Joseph  F.  Smith  and  George  Bywater  became  City  Council- 
men.  By  Fegislalive  appointment,  John  Taylor  became 
Probate  Judge. 

It  was  quite  a  relief  to  be  free  from  public  service  for 
a  while,  to  look  after  our  own  business,  which  needed  my 
attention.  I  felt  happy  to  get  so  many  lambs  from  our 
combined  herd  of  sheep,  but  when  I  had  an  attack  of 
rheumatism  that  kept  me  down  for  seven  months,  accom¬ 
panied  by  what  the  Doctor  called  varicocile  due  to  much 
riding,  and  my  eldest  son  also  took  rheumatism  during  the 
lambing  season;  hired  help  was  very  necessary.  Things 
went  bad  during  the  winter.  It  was  expensive  to  feed  a 
large  herd,  and  when  I  dissolved  partnership  with  the  man- 
from  Payson,  he  got  his  share  and  we  got  the  expenses  to 
avoid  trouble.  I  have  always  said,  that  “Courts  are  made 
for  Fawycrs  and  criminals'’  and  “to  avoid  them  when  pos¬ 
sible,”  so  I  did. 

In  the  Spring  of  1870  the  wool  wras  poor,  and  it  took  all 
my  last  year’s  profits  to  make  good  the  present  losses.  I  was 
not  yet  able  to  take  charge*  because  of  mv  illness,  so  I 
joined  hands  with  Richard  Collings  and  boys  of  Springville. 

I  had  been  chosen  Probate  Judge  by  the  legislature  a  few' 
months  previous,  in  place  of  Judge  John  Taylor,  who  de¬ 
clined  further  service.  The  L-nited  States  hand  Office  had 
been  recently  opened  in  Salt  Fake  City,  and  the  Cities  and 
Towns  were  being  entered  under  the  Townsite  Act,  besides 
other  entries.  This  gave  me  a  prospect  of  much  business 
in  the  people's  service  and  1  thought  it  best  to  get  my 
family  to  Provo,  as  I  felt  the  sheep  were  in  safe  hands. 

Two  children  were  born  to  us  at  Santaquin,  Emily  and 
Melissa,  and  little  Eliza  Isabel  died  there. 
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Brother  Ceilings  and  boys  took  possession  of  Kimball 
Creek.  The  herd  of  sheep  was  now  large  and  had  to  be 
separated  into  two  parts. 

I  moved  some  of  my  log  buildings  from  Santaquin  and 
placed  on  vacant  lots  in  the  new  survey  of  Provo  Townsite. 
My  lime  was  much  engaged  in  judging  upon  land  claims 
in  the  chief  cities  of  Utah  County  and  issuing  certificates 
thereon,  as  required  by  Law.  This  and  other  Probate  duties 
brought  me  a  fair  income  and  thus  enabled  me  to  maintain 
my  numerous  family  and  tide  me  over  my  loss  complica¬ 
tions  with  the  sheep  herd  and  sickness.  My  boys  spent 
considerable  time  at  the  sheep  herd. 

In  1871  was  a  time  of  persecution  for  the  “Mormons” 
under  the  old  Sectarian  “Bigot"  Judge  James  B.  McKean 
sent  to  the  Territory  from  A  ermont.  He  had  been  fed  on 
the  vicious  falsehoods  concerning,  the  Mormons  and  was 
here  to  “clean  the  platter  *  and  establish  a  new  form  of 
government  as  to  his  liking.  It  fired  some  of  us  to  action 
when  he  permitted  falsehoods  to  bring  fine  men  and  even 
Brigham  Young  to  trial.  It  kept  some  of  us  busy  at  times 
to  keep  the  brethren  out  of  the  clutches  of  his  merciless 
Myrmidons.  Many  of  the  brethren  had  to  be  guarded  safely 
through  and  between  settlements  and  again  0.  P.  Rockwell 
and  George  W.  Bean  were  on  duty.  Many  other  brethren 
offered  and  quietly  guarded  our  innocent  leaders. 

In  September  of  this  year  I  accompanied  General  Robert 
T.  Burton  and  some  of  his  family  away  south  by  way  of 
Richfield  as  far  as  St.  George.  Our  friendship  grew  more 
close  on  this  trip. 

Elizabeth's  eighth  child  was  born  November  14.  in  our 
home  at  the  fool  of  “Temple  Hill.  We  named  her  Flora 
Diana,  and  later,  December  2,  a  son  was  born  to  Emily 
and  we  named  him  Burton  John,  for  my  dear  friend  Burton. 


During  the  ensuing  winter  1 
Judicial  duties,  busy  in  entering 


was  generally  engaged  in 
the  Townsiles  of  Santaquin, 
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Cedar  Fort,  Fairfield.  Salem,  and  later  Goshen;  and  ad¬ 
judging  on  the  rights  of  claimants  therein,  and  also  in  the 
cities,  as  required  hv  Law. 

While  our  sheep  brought  better  showing  in  wool  than 
last  year,  there  was  a  new  plan  being  worked  out  by  some 
citizens,  stock  owners  of  the  County.  They  promised  almost 
fabulous  returns  to  the  investors.  This  is  the  thought,  viz: 
a  County  Co-op  herd  to  include  all  kinds  of  stock,  dairying, 
etc.  Most  of  my  herd  belonging  in  the  County,  this  move 
would  absorb  my  herd,  of  which  I  was  heartily  glad.  My 
losses  of  the  second  year  would  now  prevent  my  replacing 
of  promised  interest.  To  bridge  over  the  matter  a  committee 
was  chosen  consisting  of  Bishop  M.  Taylor,  my  brother 
James  A.,  and  L.  John  Nuttall,  who  proceeded  up  to  the 
herd,  counted  and  figured  a  portion  and  finally  accepted 
the  herd.  They  distributed  to  the  owners  interested  and  re¬ 
turned  the  most  part  to  Lyman  S.  Wood,  Superintendent 
of  the  Co-op  herd,  thus  releasing  me  honorably  from  all 
creditors.  This  transaction  took  place  at  the  head  of  Salt 
Creek  Canyon,  a  few  miles  south  of  Goshen,  in  June  1871. 

1  proceeded  to  build  and  improve  my  homestead  entry 
south  of  Bullocks’,  between  Provo  and  Springville;  it  was 
not  long  before  I  mortgaged  this  property  to  Bishop  Hunter 
for  $800.00,  which  was  all  I  ever  got  out  of  my  homestead 
right.* 

"Voice  from  the  West" 

In  1872  Railroad  interests  were  developing  in  Utah  to 
some  extent.  After  the  joining  of  the  East  and  West  at 
Promontory  Point  May  10th,  1869,  Brigham  Young  and 
Salt  Lake  people  generally  desired  to  connect  Salt  Lake 
Citv  with  that  Main  line,  so  a  Utah  Cential  Branch  was  built 
in  1870.  Then  Provo  and  other  Cities  sought  connections, 
and  in  1872,  in  August,  Lieutenant  George  M.  Wheeler 

*The  Columbia  Steel  Co.  has  an  immense  Steel  plant  on  that 
and  other  property  between  Provo  and  Springville,  Utah. 
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came  to  Provo,  desiring  to  get  into  the  Valleys  lying  east 
of  us.  The  uncertain  relations  with  the  Indians  of  Uintah 
Valley  owing  to  mismanagement  of  their  Agent,  Dr.  Dodge, 
made  it  a  matter  of  doubtful  safety. 

Another  disturbing  element  which  attracted  a  vast  num- 
her  of  Indians  into  Sanpete  Valley  was  the  extravagant 
prophecies  and  promises  of  “A  Voice  from  the  West.”  The 
Indians  understood  it  to  he  a  rather  supernatural  or  mythical 
person  holding  forth  near  Winnemucca,  Nevada,  and  gen¬ 
erally  termed  the  “Nevada  Prophet”.  All  the  Utes  gathered 
from  Colorado  and  Eastern  Utah  into  the  northwest  part 
of  Sanpete  County.  Every  Indian  reserve  was  really  deserted. 
Thousands  of  Natives  clustered  in  and  around  Fountain 
Green  so  closely  that  Bishop  Johnson  appealed  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  to  General  O’Connor  at  Fort  Douglas  for  protection. 
The  Indians  were  mysteriously  peaceful,  but  had  to  be  fed. 
The  Indian  Agents  were  scouring  the  country  for  their 
“stravs”. 

J 

It  was  in  May  when  Dr.  Dodge  and  Major  Littlefield 
called  on  me  to  accompany  them  to  see  certain  bands  of 
these  absent  Indians.  We  went  in  company  of  a  Lieutenant 
from  Foil  Douglas  to  Sanpete  where  about  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  Indians  had  assembled  to  hear  the  “Voice  from  the 
West”  to  deliver  them  from  bondage.  Even  agents  from 
Colorado  sought  after  their  delinquents. 

We  arrived  about  June  1st.  W  e  talked  with  the  runaways 
who  were  generally  peaceful  and  fair-spoken,  only  resolute 
to  stay  the  allotted  two  Moons  to  meet  their  “Western  Voice”. 
Some  pretty  sharp  statements  passed  by  the  Agent  to  Chief 
Joe  at  Pa) son,  while  enroute.  The  Chief  could  not  see  why 
the  rush-back  to  Uintah  right  now.  and  asked:  “What  will 
you  do  if  we  do  not  return?”  Dr.  Dodge  hastily  replied: 
“The  soldiers  will  push  you  back  with  their  bayonets.”  This 
caused  a  stir  among  the  Indians,  but  we  went  on  to  Sanpete. 
We  reached  Fountain  Green  about  4  p.  m.  next  day  and 
found  several  hundred  lodges  of  Indians  within  three  miles 
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of  ihe  town.  One  of  Joe’s  braves  met  us  first,  which  gave 
evidence  that  they  had  all  been  informed  of  Dr.  Dodge's 
threat  and  as  a  consequence  we  were  almost  entirely  ignored. 

After  much  explanation  and  persuasion,  we  finally  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  meeting  for  the  next  dav  with  the  Chiefs  at  the 
Bishop's  home.  It  was  a  stormy  session.  Many  hasty  words 
came  from  both  sides.  Knowing  the  Indians  so  well  in  my 

L. 

missionary  work  with  them  for  so  many  years,  1  feared 
another  break  if  Agents  did  not  forget  their  Military  power 
and  be  patient  and  careful.  It  takes  years  to  educate  white 
folk  and  may  take  generations  to  reclaim  the  Red  man  from 
his  curse.  They,  too,  are  God’s  children. 

When  Dr.  Dodge  said  that  the  soldiers  would  push  them 
back  with  bayonets,  Indian  ‘’Jake  Arepene*  took  hold  of  the 
Doctor  and  sat  him  down  on  the  ground.  That  was  a  cue  for 
Dr.  Dodge  to  lame  down  and  me  to  explain  a  bit;  but  I 
was  quite  amused. 

It  was  decided  to  let  the  Indians  stay  a  month  and  then 

J 

return  to  the  Reservations,  after  some  charges  were  checked 
on  both  sides  of  the  controversv. 

Shortly  after  this  I  was  called  in  company  with  Bishop 
A.  K.  Thurber,  Geneial  Pace  and  Joseph  A.  Young  to  con¬ 
fer  with  Chiefs  Tabby,  Kanosh.  Douglas  and  other  Chiefs 
and  get  them  to  control  their  Bands  and  to  aid  in  recovering 
the  slock  taken  from  Glenwood.  Sevier  Countv,  not  long 
before,  which  they  readily  agreed  to  do.  Chiefs  Joe  and 
Dougl  as  started  off  east  with  eight  other  Indians.  I  remained 
until  their  party  returned.  Mv  comrades,  Thurber  and  Pace, 
went  on  into  Sevier  County  with  Joseph  A.  Young,  who  then 
presided  over  Sevier  District  and  who  still  kept  up  a  military 
system,  notwithstanding  Governor  Shaffer’s  proclamation, 
as  a  few  Black  Hawk  stragglers  were  still  stealing  things. 

Meantime  1  visited  the  settlements  of  Sanpete,  allaying 
all  prejudice  possible  against  the  Indians.  Elder  Hvde  and 
some  leading  men  there  acted  very  bitter  towards  their 
visitors  at  limes  and  no  doubt  had  occasion  to. 
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In  eight  days  Joe  and  Douglas  returned  bringing  about 
thirty  bead  of  stolen  stock  which  gladdened  the  owners’ 
hearts  for  once. 

Joseph  A.  Young  and  party  arrived  from  South,  and  we 
returned  home,  having  accomplished  much  good  between 
the  “Whites”  and  the  “Reds”. 

The  “Voice  from  the  West”  did  not  materialize  and  the 
Indians  gradually  fell  back  toward  their  Reservations, 
gathering  berries  and  hunting  enroute.  Thus  we  found  them 
when  I  started  out  with  Lieutenant  George  M.  V  heeler. 
Chief  of  the  Topographical  Engineers  in  the  district  west 
of  the  100th  Meridian.  I  was  paid  $5.00  per  day  and  furn¬ 
ished.-  We  first  went  up  Provo  canyon  to  visit  the  “Hot 
Pots”  at  Midway,  Wasatch  County,  and  took  in  the  Topog¬ 
raphy  of  Provo  Valley,  its  altitude,  products,  etc.  W  e  then 
left  by  way  of  Daniel  s  canyon  for  Strawberry  Valley  and 
studied  the  country  and  enjoyed  fresh  fish  and  air.  Then 
we  dropped  into  the  north  fork  of  Spanish  Fork  Canyon 
and  unearthed  the  origin  of  its  Indian  Name — “Pe-keep-wi- 
nary”  meaning  stinking  water,  which  is  caused  by  several 
hot  sulphur  springs  breaking  right  out  of  the  bed  of  the 
creek  which  easily  accounted  for  the  name.  It  was  called 
Cascadilla  Springs  when  made  a  resort  in  later  years. 
Sulphur  content  made  the  odor.  Here  we  found  many 
Indians,  sullen  and  disappointed,  as  the  W  ar  spirit  was 
still  in  the  air.  They  asked  for  fair,  honest  dealings. 

General  Morrow  was  at  Springville  drumming  up  for  a 
Peace  Conference,  but  the  Natives  were  quite  offish.  The 
General  bad  a  company  or  two  of  cavalry  with  him,  and  the 
Indians  were  loathe  to  meet  him.  I  got  a  chance  to  put  in 
some  good  influence  and  argument  with  them  that  never  got 
into  print  or  in  the  report,  or  history  of  the  transaction,  but 
I  can  truly  say  that  they  would  never  have  met  in  that 
conference*  bad  1  not  been  there  to  pursuade  them,  as  these 
natives  bad  much  confidence  in  me.  We  were  true  friends, 
and  I  spoke  their  language,  and  we  understood  each  other 
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in  word  and  spirit.  Bishop  A.  K.  Tliurber,  L.  S.  Wood  and 
myself  and  some  others  labored  strenuously  and  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  the  major  part  of  the  males  to  venture 
to  the  meeting.  They  had  many  complaints  against  Dr. 
Dodge,  their  Agent  at  Uintah;  accused  him  of  lying  rnd 
general  incapacity,  and  General  Morrow  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  much  of  it  was  true.  It  was  a  stormy  peace 
talk,  but  constant  fair  treatment  for  several  da  vs  brought 
all  sides  to  terms  and  the  results  were  good.  Military  meth¬ 
ods  caused  more  suspicion. 

During  these  negotiations  I  was  still  working  with  the 
Topographical  Engineers,  in  climbing  all  the  high  moun¬ 
tains  and  peaks  surrounding  Utah  and  Sanpete  Counties. 
We  climbed  Loafer  Peak.  Mount  Nebo,  explored  canyons, 
coal  beds,  mills,  manufactures,  sighting  iron  and  other 
minerals,  products,  etc.  I  was  with  Lieutenant  W  heeler's 
Engineers  for  thirty  days.  After  taking  in  the  Sanpete 
Valley  and  Thistle  canyon,  the  party  moved  on  cast  and 
south,  while  I  returned  through  Thistle  Valley  on  a  bor¬ 
rowed  mule  which  I  afterwards  sent  to  the  Commander  of 
Fort  Cameron  at  Beaver,  Utah.  I  met  General  Morrow  at 
Thistle  in  the  midst  of  a  showering  rain.  He  said  he  was 
through  with  the  Treaty  and  was  going  south  to  view  the 
country,  which  resulted  in  a  temporary  garrison  at  Ephraim, 
Sanpete  County. 

The  Indian  scare  having  subsided,  my  home  affairs  and 
Probate  Judge  duties  occupied  my  time. 

A  Trip  io  Washington,  D.  C.  with  Dr.  Dodge  and 
Indians 

It  became  quite  evident  that  the  Indians  wanted  the  ‘“Big 
White  Chief  to  know  their  side  of  the  questions  and  not 
lake  the  word  of  the  U.  S.  Agent,  as  they  felt  this  was  their 
country  and  wanted  to  keep  it.  I  discussed  the  matter  with 
President  ^  oung,  who  thought  some  representative  Indians 
might  be  chosen  to  go  with  Dr.  Dodge,  the  Indian  Agent 
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and  myself,  as  Interpreter,  to  place  the  facts  of  conditions 
direct  to  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  that  the  Natives  might 
feel  secure  in  their  Reservations  with  their  hunting  sections. 


etc.  The  Indians  chosen  to  go  were  some  of  experience,  or 
the  more  intelligent  t\pe.  viz:  Kanosh,  Chief  of  Pahvant 
tribe,  Tabioonah,  Sub-Chief  in  Pintail,  Anterro  and  W  ande- 
rodes  of  the  limpanodes  leaders.  Governor  Shader  had 
disbanded  the  Militia,  so  General  Morrow  and  troops  from 
Fort  Douglas  took  the  rein  and  called  the  Indians  to 
Springville  for  a  Peace  meeting.  It  took  two  days  for 
Thurber,  WMods  and  myself  to  talk  to  Chiefs,  Sub-chiefs, 
and  others  to  persuade  them  to  meet  with  General  Morrow 
and  tell  their  grievances  to  him.  He  believed  much  of  their 
statements  and  favored  our  visit  to  W  ashington,  D.  C.,  at 
once  to  establish  permanent  peace.  A  Peace  Treaty  was 
signed. 


Our  delegation  left  Salt  Lake  City  October  17,  1872,  by 
train,  quite  different  from  cayuse  ponies  for  the  Indians.  I 
had  studied  the  Natives  in  their  sports,  hunting,  lariet 
braiding,  dressing  their  buffalo,  deer,  and  tanning  their  buck- 
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skins,  and  in  their  councils  and  rituals,  but  this  was  so 
different.  The  trains  ran  30  or  40  miles  per  hour  and  tossed 
the  Indians  about  a  bit  when  they  walked  about.  They 
feared  some  and  tried  to  see  things  as  we  rushed  (?)  along. 
Of  course.  I  was  worn  out  answering  questions,  and  had  to 
keep  close  by  if  they  stepped  off  the  train  in  cities.  On 
arriving  in  W  ashington.  D.  C.,  Dr.  Dodge  took  us  to  a 
Hotel  In  “doll  up  before  meeting  the  President  of  the 
P  nited  States — ‘‘The  Great  White  Chief".  This  was  a  great 
day  for  us  all.  and  difficult  for  me  as  Interpreter,  and  I  may 
sav  “Mediator  ,  as  the  Indians  did  not  trust  their  Agent. 
Before  leaving  1  went  over  the  matters  carefully  with  the 
Indians  and  Dr.  Dodge,  so  that  I  would  not  make  a  mistake 
in  explanations.  The  President  received  us  kindly  and 
cnjo\ed  meeting  the  Natives.  He  seemed  to  know  our  needs 
which  made  it  a  very  profitable  trip  for  all  concerned. 
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President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  the  first  President  of  the 

* 

United  States  to  visit  Utah  Territory.  It  was  in  the  Fail  of 
1875. 

Utah  County  had  outgrown  the  little  Courthouse  built 
in  1866  on  the  Factory  lot.  and  now  larger  quarters  were 
very  necessary,  so  I,  together  with  other  officials,  began  to 
plan  a  large  building  and  a  jail.  This  new  Courthouse 
was  to  cost  $50,000.00.  The  contract  was  let  to  J.  C.  Snyder, 
Smoot  and  Company  and  erected  under  my  supervision, 
officially,  and  I  do  modestly  accept  the  credit  to  my  admin¬ 
istration,  and  shared  honor  with  my  co-workers.  I  was  then 
Probate  Judge. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see  that  building  grow.  Of 
course,  I  visited  the  grounds  every  day  when  other  business 
permitted  and  Indians  were  quiet.  The  workmen  seemed  to 
take  pride  in  putting  good  material  into  such  a  building 
and  would  sometimes  say,  when  I  called  there:  “Well,  Judge, 
how  does  it  look?"  They  were  just  as  anxious  as  I  to  see 
a  fine  building  completed.  For  this  large  building  the 
contractors  sub  let  various  contracts.  For  the  little  Court¬ 
house  in  1866,  we  took  individual  contracts,  e.g;.  for  stone 
work  by  D.  Ii.  Keeler,  $1.00  per  perch;  brick  work.  $1.00 
per  thousand;  to  A.  H.  Noon  for  hauling  32,000  brick  at 
$4.00.  paid  $128.00,  etc. 

Beside  this  new  Courthouse,  a  very  respectable  Jail  was 
also  built  of  cut  stone  for  the  lower  story  and  cells,  and  the 
upper  story  of  brick.  William  A.  Allen  was  the  contractor. 
It  cost  $7,000.00. 

Dedication  of  New  Court  House  at  Provo 

At  the  completion  of  the  Courthouse,  we  invited  many 
guests  from  Salt  Uake  City.  President  Brigham  \oung. 
Mayor  Daniel  II.  Wells,  and  many  illustrious  visitors  were 
in  attendance  at  the  Dedication  of  the  House.  Utah  South¬ 
ern  Railroad  had  been  completed  as  far  as  Lelii.  Presiding 
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Bishop  of  the  L.  D.  S.,  or  “Mormon”  Church  was  also 
present,  faithful  Edward  Hunter. 

Following  a  program  of  speeches,  musical  numbers  by 
choir  and  congregation,  and  drill  by  fife  and  drum  band, 
and  Dedicatory  Prayer,  the  remaining  time  was  spent  in 
visiting  and  dancing.  W  hile  young  and  old  tripped  the  light 
fantastic,  an  announcement  broke  into  festivities — 4AVe  are 
proud  to  have  with  us,  Lord  Roseberry,  or  Marquis  of 
Rosborough  of  England.”  He  had  reached  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  being  so  anxious  to  see  Brigham  Young,  he  pushed 
right  on  by  special  car  to  Provo  and  joined  our  party  at 
the  new  Courthouse.  He  was  now  only  an  Earl,  but  a 
son-indaw  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  young  Lord  seemed  to  enjoy  himself  well  in  the 
society  of  Bishop  Hunter  whose  eighty  years  of  active  ex¬ 
periences  gave  an  immense  fund  of  information  to  draw 
from  on  almost  any  subject.  The  ladies  also  seemed  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  paying  due  attention  to  his  Lord- 
ship,  especially  the  gracious  Electa  Bullock  and  Bishop 
M.  Tanner’s  wife.  It  was  indeed  a  gala  occasion,  for  which 
I  was  grateful,  with  a  bit  of  secret  pride  in  the  erection  of 
such  a  fine  building  during  my  administration. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  occasion  that  Judge  Emerson 
and  the  District  Court  officials  commenced  to  occupv  the 
upper  portion  of  the  building  for  the  business  of  the  First 
Judicial  District  Court  of  Utah. 

A  feAv  months  after,  to-wit.  about  the  first  of  June  1873. 
President  Young  and  other  officials  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
Church  attended  a  conference  at  Provo,  where  also  appeared 
Indian  Chief  Joe  and  companions  of  his  band,  formerly  of 
Payson.  He  strongly  objected  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Uintah  reservation  against  their  will,  as  they  professed  to 
belong  to  the  Church  and  they  feared  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  the  Gentile  Government  officials,  their  Agents  and 
perhaps  the  soldiers. 
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Mission  to  Fish  Lake  Indians  and  Special 
Manifestation 

President  Young,  George  Q.  Cannon  and  some  others 
sympathized  with  the  Natives  in  this  situation  and  arranged 
to  help  them  someway,  but  insisted  they  would  have  to 
dissolve  their  tribal  relations,  and  enter  lands  by  homesteads 
in  order  to  be  free  from  the  effects  of  the  Treat)  and  Laws. 
While  this  subject  was  up,  the  President  proposed  to  send 
an  exploring  party  into  Grass  Valley  and  Fish  Lake  Country, 
east  of  Sevier  County,  with  an  Indian  Guide  and  Mediator. 
He  named  Tab-i-oonah  who  had  been  to  Washington.  D.  C. 


the  last  winter,  an  Indian  who  seemed  to  have  a  very 
intelligent,-  reasonable  spirit.  It  was  thought  that  Black 
Hawk’s  hostiles  who  had  been  depredating  from  that  direc¬ 
tion  could  be  reached  and  peaceful  relations  established 
and  the  facilities  of  the  country  be  known. 

Joseph  A.  Young,  son  of  President  Brigham  Young,  who 
presided  in  Sevier  District,  particularly  favored  a  move  of 
this  kind,  and  after  full  deliberation  it  was  decided  to  call 
upon  Bishop  Albert  King  Thurber,  Judge  George  W.  Bean, 
General  Win.  B.  Pace  and  such  others  as  they  may  select 
to  make  ready  by  the  15th  of  June  to  start  out  equipped 
for  a  twenty  days’  trip  in  the  direction  above  indicated. 
Their  duty  was  to  talk  peace  and  forgiveness  for  all  past 
sins  and  to  carefully  note  the  country,  its  facilities,  distances, 
and  everything  of  value  to  white  or  red  man,  or  to  beasts. 
Thus  instructed,  our  parly  got  under  wav  bv  wav  of 
Spanish  Fork  Canyon  with  the  following  personnel:  General 
W.  B.  Pace  and  son  Byron,  18  years  old,  Bishop  A.  K. 
Jhurber  and  son  Albert,  Judge  George  W.  Bean  and  son 
Pam,  14  years  old,  Abram  Hallidav.  Charles  Crawford, 
Warren  Folletl.  George  Evans  and  two  vehicles  from  Provo, 
with  William  Jex,  William  Robertson  besides  Bishop  Thur¬ 
ber  and  one  vehicle  from  Spanish  Fork,  with  the  Indian 
Guide  and  peacemaker,  the  Linlah  Sub-chief  Tabioonah 
(Tabiuna) — the  name  meaning  “Sun  Dog”  who  joined  the 
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expedition  at  Gunnison,  made  13  persons,  eleven  horses, 
3  vehicles  and  “Grub”  (food)  for  20  days. 

We  leached  Prattville,  a  new  settlement  near  Glenwood, 
on  the  21st.  Bishop  llelaman  Pratt  was  absent,  but  Messrs. 
Stanley  Davis,  J.  L.  Foutz,  and  A.  L.  Farnsworth  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  our  Mission  and  offered  to  accompany  us. 
Bishop  Win.  H.  Seegmiller  also  came  from  Richfield  to  see 
us.  anxious  for  our  success,  and  gave  encouragement. 

We  left  our  wagons  at  Prattville  and  made  up  three  packs 
for  a  ten  days’  trip. 

Sunday,  June  22nd,  1873,  we  struck  out  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  horseback  for  Fish  Lake.  We  camped  that  night  at 

Cold  Springs,  later  named  Brimhall  Springs,  in  a  frosty 

little  valley  across  the  head  of  Grass  Valley  over  the  rim  of 
the  basin  to  Fish  Lake,  where  we  had  a  fine  time  at  a  small 
stream  tossing  the  beautiful  trout  out  with  our  hands.  It 

took  less  than  ten  minutes  for  a  few  of  us  to  secure  fish 

enough  for  our  supper  and  breakfast.  As  we  set  Camp,  we 
sent  Tabioonah  off  to  bring  in  some  Indians  we  had  seen 
disappearing  in  the  distance,  a  few  miles  back.  About 
dusk,  “Sun  Dog  ’,  Tabioonah,  as  we  were  at  supper,  brought 
into  Camp  a  dozen  common  fellows  with  an  old  Chief  at 
their  head,  who  very  ceremoniously  rode  three  times  around 
our  little  camp,  shouting  and  gesticulating  in  rather  a 
threatening  manner.  We  remained  calm  and  undisturbed. 

They  called  the  old  Chief  Pah-ga-ne-ap,  or  “Fish  Lake 
Bishop  for  common,  and  he  was  one  of  the  hardest  look¬ 
ing  creatures  that  we  had  ever  met.  He  felt  his  importance 
at  first,  but  when  his  performance  was  over  he  settled  down 
and  seemed  friendly  toward  us.  After  supper  we  arranged 
all  present  in  a  circle  and  proceeded  to  consider  the  object 
of  our  visit.  I  first  stated  as  best  I  could.  President  Young’s 
instructions  to  us  before  we  left,  and  described  the  wisdom 
and  good  qualities  of  our  Leaders  and  their  great  desire  to 
benefit  and  cultivate  a  reciprocal  spirit  towards  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  land. 
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Then  our  Peacemaker,  Tabioonah.  arose  and  repeated 
much  of  my  remarks;  then  he  related  his  visit  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  last  winter  with  Dr.  Dodge,  the  Indian  Agent. 
As  he  talked  the  Good  Spirit  came  over  him  and  his 
countenance  shone  as  white  and  clear  as  an  Angel  s,  seem¬ 
ingly,  and  while  in  his  greatest  fervor  of  testimony  in  be¬ 
half  of  President  Young  and  our  people,  the  ground  shook, 
to  the  plain  observance  of  all  present,  and  the  Spirit  of 
Interpretation  rested  upon  every  one ,  so  that  1  had  no 
need  to  repeat  any  of  his  discourse  which  lasted  thirty  or 
forty  minutes.  Thus  a  special  manifestation  appeared  in 
our  favor  on  this  Mission  and  there  was  sealed  a  ratification 
of  Friendship  with  our  people  and  this  little  Band,  which 
has  never  since  been  violated. 

We  made  an  appointment  to  meet  all  Indians  in  the 
Cedar  Grove  in  Grass  Valley  ten  days  hence. 

Next  morning  the  Old  Fish  Captain,  Pah-ga-ne-ap  desired 
to  go  with  us  to  introduce  us  to  his  comrades  and  to  show 
us  the  country  with  a  view  to  future  settlement.  He  was 
quite  old  and  looked  feeble  and  we  had  no  extra  horse, 
but  he  said  he  would  rather  go  on  foot  than  miss  our 
company. 

In  a  few  hours  we  got  sight  of  Rabbit  Valley,  so  called  by 
General  Pace  and  party  in  1866,  when  pursuing  Black  Hawk 
and  his  Band.  We  nooned  in  a  nice  grassy  bottom  near 
where  Hugh  McClellan  now  resides  (1891).  After  noon  we 
discovered  and  captured  a  horse  in  the  bed  of  the  Dirty  Devil 
or  Fremont  River  which  had  been  recruiting  thereabouts 
for  months,  perhaps.  Thus  our  two  guides  were  well 
mounted. 

Passing  down  the  Valley  southeast  for  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  we  camped  on  Pine  Creek.  Next  day  while  waiting 
for  Natives  to  come  in,  three  of  us,  namely:  Tlnirber.  Jex 
and  myself,  went  on  top  of  a  prominent  point  of  the  great 
Aquarius  Plateau  with  its  splendid  timbers,  and  we  looked 
off  into  Boulder  and  Escalante  Valleys,  and  on  the  east 
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we  viewed  the  Henry  Mountains  forty  or  fifty  miles  distant 
which  we  then  thought  to  be  the  Elk  Mountains  across  the 
Colorado  River.  Here  we  raised  a  rock  monument  and 
capped  it  with  a  Minnie  Cartridge.  Brother  Jex  became  very 
sick  before  we  reached  Camp,  suffering  from  cramps.  We 
came  down  into  East  Fork  called  “Too-roo-rup  ’  by  Indians. 
Next  day,  after  having  a  good  talk  with  “Too-e-woeh”,  who 
kindly  offered  all  his  country  to  the  Mormons,  saying:  “Let 
them  come  and  use  the  grass,  water,  land,  timber  and  show 
me  how  to  use  it,' r  we  took  a  westerly  course  down  over  a 
poor  antelope  region.  We  dropped  into  a  fine  grassy  dell 
and  some  of  our  smart  hoys  captured  a  half  grown  coyote 
which  they  turned  over  to  the  old  Chief  and  tied  it  up  for 
the  night.  Next  morning,  in  order  to  “immortal ize”  the 
spot,  they  cropped  its  ears  and  tail,  put  a  paper  collar  on 
him  and  turned  him  loose  to  carry  the  marks  of  his  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  his  comrades,  and  thus  was  named  the  present 
Coyote  Creek,  now  Antimony. 

Our  time  the  next  three  days  was  spent  in  exploring  the 
fine  groves  and  grassy  glades  intervening  between  this  and 
Boulder.  Escalante  and  Potatoe  vallevs.  We  located  some 

j 

fine  land  on  the  East  Fork  of  the  Sevier  River,  Kiota  and 
Otter  Creek,  the  latter  being  the  outlet  from  Grass  A  allev. 

Continuing  north  we  reached  the  Red  Cedar  Grove  as 
per  appointment  at  5  p.  m.  July  1st.  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  severe  snowstorm.  Between  fiftv  and  one  bundled  Indians 
had  gathered  at  the  Grove,  and  we  repeated  unto  them  all 
the  important  points  previouslv  considered,  and  found  that 
it  was  all  pretty  well  understood  by  the  Natives,  as  the 
news  of  our  Mission  had  been  spread  far  and  wide  amongst 
the  Indians.  As  our  company  rode  our  somewhat  jaded 
horses  into  that  beautiful  Cedar  Grove,  made  more  beautiful 
by  the  fresh  fleecy  snow  still  falling  like  white  feathers 
from  the  skv.  we  found  the  Indians  had  a  big  sagebrush 
fire  and  were  stretching  a  big  tent  as  far  as  it  could  reach 
from  tree  to  tree  as  a  sort  of  canvas  to  cover  us  missionaries. 
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The  squaws  and  papooses  had  lodges  north  of  the  Grove 
near  the  spring,  and  only  the  Chiefs,  Sub-chiefs  and  Braves 
met  in  council.  The  business  was  quickly  carried  out  as 
they  knew  most  of  the  plan.  I  did  repeat  to  them  that  we  are 
all  Pe-nunk-tum,  meaning  “brothers”,  that  the  ‘'Great  Spirit,  r 
Shin-ob.  is  our  Father  in  Heaven,  and  He  wants  us  to  live 
in  Peace  and  help  each  other.  The  tribesmen  said:  “Wi-no”, 
meaning,  good,  and  the  Chiefs  pledged  Peace  with  their 
significant  handshake  with  us.  They  never  broke  their 
pledge,  and  years  later  these  Grass  Valley  Indians  and  the 
Pahvants  of  Millard  County  made  frequent  visits  to  our 
home  in  Richfield.  While  they  usually  called  me  Judge,  or 
George,  they  always  recognized  my  children  as  ‘'Pooret's 
papoose,  and  that  means  children  of  the  one  armed  man  or 
Chieftain,  to  them. 

On  July  2,  we  started  for  home,  feeling  that  our  mission 
had  been  successful,  and  made  record  of  discoveries  with 
a  view  of  future  colonization,  as  directed  In  President 
Young.  Bishop  Albert  King  Thurber  and  I  made  a  report 
to  him  on  all  matters  incident  to  the  trip,  which  he  seemed 
to  appreciate.  The  result  of  our  mission  was  evidently  im¬ 
portant  because  the  First  Presidency  called  us  to  proceed 
as  soon  as  possible  into  Grass  Valley  and  gather  up  and 
colonize  the  straggling  bands  of  natives  in  that  vicinitv. 
The  Presidency  advised  us  to  teach  them  honesty,  industry, 
morality,  and  religion  so  far  as  they  can  understand.  Chief 
Joe  and  An-gut-sib  should  be  sought  after,  as  their  followers 
number  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  We  were  told  to  make 
two  locations — the  lower  part  of  the  valley  to  leach  them 
farming,  and  the  upper  part  for  herding  and  stock  raising. 
We  were  to  move  our  families  there.  Elizabeth  thought  we 
told  too  good  a  story. 

By  August  1st  we  began  the  move  south,  w  ith  our  boys, 
teams,  tools  and  accompanied  by  Orrin  Porter  Rockwell  and 
son  and  a  gentile  named  Clark. 
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Okkin  1>orter  Rockwell 
Gen.  Robert  Taylor  Burton 


Albert  King  Tiiurber 
Wm.  Henry  Seegmiller 
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My  Close  Associates  in  Missionary,  Military  and 
Indian  Affairs 

Lei  me  turn  aside  from  mv  abridgment  to  express  my 
love  and  confidence  in  my  most  devoted  companions  in  the 
Indian  missionary  work.  I  feci  we  were  a  special  ’‘triumvi¬ 
rate  :  as  it  were,  because  very  few  men  understood,  or  cared 
to  understand  this  degenerated  race  from  the  House  of 
Israel.  Our  Prophet,  Brigham  Young,  knew  who  to  call  to 
this  unusual  people,  and  the  God  of  Heaven  blessed  ns  with 
His  spirit  as  we  labored  among  the  various  Camps  of 
Natives,  and  protected  and  guided  us  out  of  danger  so  many 
times.  This  is  my  testimony  lo  my  family  and  all  who  may 
read  it. 

Bishop  Albert  King  Thurber  of  Spanish  Fork  was  “hand¬ 
picked”  by  President  Young  for  Indian  missionary  work, 
also.  We  joined  bands  in  this  service  in  1850  and  the 
Government  officials  could  never  have  persuaded  the  In¬ 
dians  to  sign  a  treaty  without  our  persuasions.  It  matters 
not  who  claimed  credit,  but  the  Indians  listened  and  many 
did  meet  the  Government  officials  at  Springville.  The 
friendly  calm  that  A.  K.  Thurber  carried  was  appreciated 
by  the  Indians.  He  and  1  were  welded  together  us  true 
brothers  thereafter  in  many  missions,  not  in  foreign  conn- 
tries,  but  protecting  the  homes  of  pioneers.  Remember  we 
were  called  to  take  our  families  to  Grass  Valley  when  living 
quarters  were  built.  Our  Bean  and  Thurber  families  have 
been  friends  and  neighbors  ever  since  1873.  On  Mav  21. 
1874,  A.  K.  Thurber  was  chosen  first  counselor  lo  President 
Joseph  A.  Young.  When  President  Joseph  A.  Young  died 
and  Franklin  Spencer  became  Stake  President,  A.  K.  Thur¬ 
ber  and  W  in.  H.  Scegmiller  were  chosen  his  counselors.  This 
was  in  Richfield  on  Sunday,  July  15.  1877.  Brother  Tluirber 
was  chosen  Stake  President  of  Sevier  Stake  of  Zion  later.  We 
were  neighbors  and  ‘'Bishop  Thurber  as  I  first  knew  him. 
always  called  at  our  home  practically  every  morning  “to  see 
his  little  Dutch  girl  as  he  said,  but  he  and  1  were  soon  in 
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council.  When  he  took  ill  and  went  to  Sanpete  for  treat¬ 
ment,  we  missed  him.  When  he  never  returned  to  us  every¬ 
one  mourned  his  loss.  President  A.  K.  Thurber  died  March 
21,  1888,  at  Ephraim,  Sanpete  County,  and  was  brought 
to  his  Richfield  home  for  burial.  It  seemed  like  part  of  my 
life  was  gone.  We  were  such  true  friends. 

There  are  so  many  wonderful  friends  Ed  like  to  mention 
if  time  permits,  but  I  must  tell  you  of  a  very  exceptional 
man  who  has  ever  been  true  to  the  Church  and  Community 
and  has  endangered  his  life  to  protect  laws  and  officials. 

When  President  Young  called  Orrin  Porter  Rockwell  and 
myself,  an  eighteen  year  old  youth,  into  his  office  and  gave 
us  a  very  responsible  mission  among  the  Indians,  I  just 
about  cracked  up.  Brother  Brigham  related  incidents  of 
Nauvoo  days  when  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  learned  to 
love  Porter  for  his  loyalty  and  bravery  during  the  mobhings. 
Eyen  as  early  as  1 839,  the  Prophet  chose  Porter  to  accom¬ 
pany  him,  Sidney  Rigdon  and  Elias  Iligbee  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  to  plead  protection  for  the  Saints  in  Missouri,  a  slave 
Slate,  where  the  “Mormons”  had  settled,  built  homes  and 
cultivated  farms,  hut  were  denied  a  vote  because  they 
favored  freedom  and  were  ordered  to  leave  the  State  or  meet 
more  violence  or  death.  President  Martin  Van  Buren 
refused  aid.  He  is  accredited  with  this  statement:  “Your 
cause  is  just,  but  I  can  do  nothing  for  you.'  The  Saints 
found  refuge  in  Illinois.  W  hen  Governor  Boggs  of  Mis¬ 
souri  was  shot,  the  Prophet  Joseph  and  0.  Porter  Rockwell 
were  accused  of  the  shooting.  This  was  in  1812,  and  Porter 
was  held  in  prison  in  Missouri  nearly  a  year  without  con¬ 
viction,  then  joined  the  Saints  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  where 
he  discovered  some  “apostates”  still  holding  office  in  the 
L.  I).  S.  Church.  He  was  associated  with  the  Nauvoo 
Legion  and  knew  some  of  the  Carthage  Greys,  and  aided 
Sherill  Backentosh  in  rounding  up  law-breakers.  He  was  a 
natural  “Fox-hound”  with  a  keen  scent  for  traitors  and 
criminals.  It  was  Orrin  Porter  Rockwell  that  killed  Frank 
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A.  Worrell,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  moh  and  a  “guard'*  at 
Carthage  jail,  when  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and  his 
brother  Hyrum,  the  Patriarch,  were  murdered.  Porter 
recognized  Worrell  as  he  was  fleeing  from  the  Sheriff  and 
posse.  Jacob  Baum  was  a  farmer  that  lived  along  the  road 
from  Carthage  to  Nauvoo,  and  vividly  remembered  the  day 
Rockwell  rushed  up  to  their  gale,  threw  his  bridle  rein  over 
the  post  and  hurriedly  rushed  into  the  road  and  fired  his 
rifle,  and  said,  with  great  satisfaction:  "I  got  him.”  “Got 
who?”  “Worrell,”  he  said.  “I  was  afraid  my  rifle  couldn’t 
reach  him,  but  it  did,  thank  God.”  “Come,  Jacob,  get  your 
rifle.  Let’s  see  if  any  more  mob  demons  hid  in  your  straw 
stack!”  Jacob’s  daughter  Elizabeth  later  became  my  wife. 
She  was  hut  eleven  years  old  at  that  time.  It  was  common  to 
call  at  farmer  Baum’s  place  for  a  German  breakfast,  or  a 
bowl  of  milk  and  bread  whenever  the  posse  men  rode  that 
way. 

Orrin  Porter  Rockwell,  as  I  knew  him,  was  a  diamond 
in  the  rough.  It  was  great  to  know  his  inner  self.  His 
honest  loyalty  to  Church,  Country  and  friends  was  deep 
and  lasting.  He  abhorred  deceit  and  intrigue  as  did  I.  He 
knew  the  need  and  power  of  prayer,  as  did  I.  He  was  above 
average  height,  quick  in  movement,  with  strong  arms  and 
chest,  and  gray  eyes — cool  and  searching.  He  was  always 
well  armed  since  his  Nauvoo  experiences,  although  the 
Prophet  Joseph  told  him  to  wear  his  hair  long  and  he  would 
never  be  killed  by  an  enemy.  He  held  to  that  promise  and 
on  many  occasions  when  he  stayed  over  night  with  me,  my 
wife  Elizabeth  would  plait  or  braid  his  hair  and  Porter 
would  comb  it  into  a  flare  next  morning,  which  emphasized 
his  high  forehead,  and  his  aristocratic  air.  He  raised 
thoroughbred  looses  and  drove  a  fine  team  on  his  favorite 
vehicle,  the  huekboard,  and  his  riding  horses  were  the  best 
ever ,  we  thought.  Ilis  mouth  was  expressive  of  his  moods, 
whether  jovial,  reckless,  worried,  or  pleasant.  My  son, 
George  T.,  herded  sheep  for  Porter  on  his  farm  at  the  Point 
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of  the  Mountain  one  summer.  He  was  demanding,  yet  kind 
and  tender.  His  humor  made  his  stories  click.  In  our 
missionary  work,  he  was  humble  and  earnest.  We  spent 
many  years  of  dangerous  and  worthwhile  service  together 
in  teaching  the  Red  Men  the  Gospel  of  jesus  Christ  and  of 
their  origin  and  duties,  and  in  aiding  the  officials  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  subdue  and  punish  outlaws.  Anyone  who  really 
does  things  worthy  of  attention,  is  often  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented.  W  hen  Porter  shot  Lot  Huntington  Jan.  16, 
1862,  a  renegade  fleeing  from  the  officer,  he  saved  the 
deputy,  and  perhaps  many  others.  Next  day,  Smith  and 
Clawson  were  killed  in  the  City  while  on  a  rampage,  by 
perhaps  officers  of  the  law,  but  in  1877,  Porter  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned,  placed  under  $15,000  bail.  I  never  learned 
how  the  trial  came  out,  as  1  had  removed  my  family  south 
to  Sevier  County,  Utah,  where  Judgeship  and  Church 
service  took  all  mv  time,  hence  I  failed  to  visit  that  true 
friend  and  persecuted  man.  He  died  June  9,  1878. 

General  Robert  Taylor  Burton,  born  October  25.  1821,  in 
Amhurstburg,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  died  November  11, 
1907,  in  Salt  Lake  Cilv,  I  tab.  He  was  a  bugler  in  the 
Nauvoo  Legion  band:  a  Utah  pioneer  September  23,  1818; 
married  Maria  Haven.  December  18,  1845.  in  Nauvoo,  111. 
He  was  valiant  in  Church  and  military  affairs;  deput\ 
U.  S.  marshal  in  1853:  met  belated  Hand  Carl  Company. 
1856;  Internal  Revenue  collector.  1862*69;  missionary  to 
Europe,  1873;  Counselor  to  Bishop  Edward  Hunter,  and 
first  counselor  to  Bishop  \\  m.  B.  Preston.  He  was  captain 
of  Company  A.,  then  Major.  Major  General  of  Utah  Militia, 
appointed  by  Governor  Durkee  in  1868;  member  of  Legis¬ 
lature,  18<6;  Regent  of  Lniversitv  of  Deseret,  1881.  He 
was  tall  and  stately,  courageous  and  true.  We  frequenth 
visited  in  each  other’s  home.* 

''When  mother  and  1  visited  with  General  Robert  T.  Burton  and 
“aunt  Maria,  he  said:  ‘T  lora,  your  father  was  one  of  the  truest  men 
that  ever  li\ed.  Our  triemUhip  is  a  sacred  memory.  No  one  will 
ever  know  how  he  quieted  uprisings  of  suspicious  Indians  to  protect 
the  pioneers  who  failed  to  understand  them.*'-- F.  R.  11. 
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William  Henry  Seegmiller,  made  President  of  Sevier 
Stake  in  1888,  with  George  W7.  Bean  and  Wm.  Henry  Clark 
as  counselors,  was  born  at  Baden,  W  aterloo  County,  Canada, 
December  19,  1843,  and  came  to  Utah  on  September  13, 
1861.  He  was  a  Bishop  in  Richfield  in  1873;  second  coun¬ 
selor  to  President  Franklin  Spencer,  1877-188/;  first  Coun¬ 
selor  to  President  Albert  K.  Thurber,  1887-1888.  when  made 
Stake  President  at  the  time  of  President  Thurber’s  death. 
He  was  a  Legislator  in  1888,  Speaker  ol  the  House  in  1892, 
Mayor  of  Richfield;  Treasurer  of  Sevier  County;  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools;  member  of  University  land  commission; 
a  farmer,  stockraiser,  and  a  very  faithful  Saint  and  servant 
of  the  people.  W  hile  he  was  an  ardent  Democrat  and  1 
a  Republican,  we  never  mixed  politics  in  our  visits  to  the 
sixteen  L.  D.  S.  Wards  under  our  supervision. 

On  August  lltli,  we  reached  Cedar  Grove  in  Grass  Valley. 
V7e  saw  a  few  Indians  on  the  way,  but  none  appeared  in  the 
valley  for  two  months  after  our  arrival. 

V7e  lost  no  time,  however,  for  we  proceeded  to  get 
materials  together  for  dwellings  and  to  put  up  hay  for 
winter.  W7e  came  south  through  Thistle  and  Sanpete  Val¬ 
leys  and  I  brought  a  fine  transit  compass  with  me  which 
belonged  to  Joseph  A.  Young.  This  we  used  for  surveying 
our  planes,  and  1  undertook  to  secure  a  base  line  by  taking 
an  observation  of  the  North  Star.  I  studied  the  subject  in 
the  books  and  learned  that  the  greatest  eastern  elongation 
of  14/2°  took  place  at  nine  o’clock  p.  m.  This  gave  me  a 
good  chance  and  f  secured  a  pole  46  feet  long  which  I 
raised.  Then  getting  stakes  of  different  lengths,  got  my 
compass  in  line  by  several  adjustments  and  took  in  the  top 
of  the  pole  in  exact  line  with  the  North  Slar  and  placed 
stakes  on  said  line.  This  brought  me  within  1  degree,  30 
seconds  of  line  North,  which  I  easilv  reached  next  day. 
Afterwards  wlum  Messrs.  Baily  and  Burrill  surveyed  the 
Valley  1  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe  that  my  line  was 
more  correct  generally  than  the  lines  they  made  for  us. 
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Brother  Thurber  and  I  made  a  sort  of  a  road  from  the 
head  of  Battlecreek  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  to  Joseph  A. 
Young’s  steam  sawmill  and  hauled  several  loads  of  lumber 
and  built  us  each  a  house.  The  boys  and  myself  put  up 
about  thirty  tons  of  excellent  hay,  aided  some  by  A.  K. 
Thurber. 

We  had  visitors  from  various  places,  as  the  fame  of 
Grass  Valley  was  spreading  abroad.  Some  came  to  stay. 
The  Daniels  boys  from  Provo  and  Brother  Praeler  from 
Tooele  settled  here. 

Just  before  winter  I  left  the  older  George  Brimhall  and  the 
Indians  in  charge  of  things.  Some  persons  from  Sanpete 
tried  to  get  away  with  my  claim  and  improvements,  but 
failed.  My  comfortable  log  house  had  two  rooms,  with  a 
good  stock-yard  and  corral  near-by. 

Late  in  October,  Chief  Joe  and  other  Indians  began  to 
gather  in  and  desired  to  talk  some  more.  I  was  also  visited 
by  Brother  Brimhall,  who  was  desirous  of  working  among 
the  Natives,  so  he  stayed  a  month  with  them  at  Grass 
Valley,  while  I  went  home  to  bring  some  of  my  family 
down.  I  succeeded  in  moving  my  wife  Emily  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  as  far  as  Prattville,  and  then  had  to  return  to  Provo 
to  close  up  my  official  duties  in  Utah  County. 

I  met  Brother  Brimhall  returning  to  Spanish  Fork.  He 
could  not  learn  to  talk  much  with  the  Indians,  and  they 
had  helped  him  to  use  up  his  provisions,  although  they 
gave  him  venison  sometimes. 

About  midwinter  I  sent  my  two  oldest  boys,  George  T. 
and  Win.  J.,  out  to  Grass  Valley.  They  had  a  serious  time 
getting  through  the  snow,  and  no  doubt  suffered  consider¬ 
ably.  I  hey  cut  poles  and  put  up  fences  near  the  Grove. 
By  living  in  the  house  where  Indian  baggage  was  stored, 
the  bo)s  look  on  a  slock  of  ‘’creepers'’  which  was  discovered 
at  Prattville  when  Aunt  Emily  saw  them  scratching.  She 
ordered  them  to  hastily  get  out,  get  a  tub  and  scrub,  drop 
their  clothes  on  tside  and  then  come  in  to  their  clean  clothes. 
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Of  course  that  was  just  another  way  we  had  to  guard  against 
the  Indians,  which  caused  a  lot  of  merriment. 

During  the  interval  of  two  months  f  have  been  busy  on 
Land  adjustments  of  Salem  Townsite,  Goshen.  Santaquin. 
Fairfield  and  closing  up  my  Probate  Court  business  of  the 
last  four  years. 

My  hoys  returned  from  this  Valley  before  Christmas, 
not  having  done  much,  as  the  weather  was  cold  and  snow 
falling.  I  found  my  place  here  in  Grass  Valley  deserted 
by  all  except  Joe's  cattle,  some  things  missing  from  the 
house  and  over  half  my  haystack  gone. 

Mrs.  Newman  and  her  son  John  camped  close  by  on 
their  way  out  of  the  Valley.  The  report  of  Navajos  coming 
here,  now  close  by,  makes  people  uneasy,  and  if  true,  we 
may  all  have  to  leave.  The  “Utahs’*  have  already  left  the 
Valley  and  are  now  near  Glenwood  and  do  not  propose 
to  come  back  until  Spring. 

Friday,  January  23rd. — Sent  two  boys  out  to  see  to  our 
few  stock.  J.  Newman  admitted  he  took  hay  and  would 
settle  for  what  he  had.  The  hoys  returned,  seeing  only  two 
head.  Warren  Follett  moved  up  into  the  upper  valley  to 
D.  Daniel’s  cabin. 

Saturday,  January  24th. — Went  up  and  had  a  visit  with 
neighbor  I3raeter.  Said  he  had  about  1500  lbs.  of  my  hay. 
The  boys  became  lonesome  and  ‘Tammy”  went  to  bed  at 
dark  with  a  headache. 

United  Order  in  Prattville 

Early  in  1874  I  closed  my  public  duties  in  Utah  County, 
and  in  company  with  Bishop  A.  K.  Thurber  and  part  of  his 
family,  my  wife  Mary  Jane  and  her  children,  with  Joseph  K. 
and  Millard  Kogers,  we  bade  farewell  to  Provo  as  a  home. 
We  reached  Prattville  a  week  later.  We  were  not  allowed 
to  move  into  Grass  Valley,  owing  to  the  killing  of  some 
Navajo  Indians  down  on  Otter  Creek,  by  McCarthy  and 
K1  inger.  It  was  expected  that  retaliation  would  follow  the 
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act.  Brother  Thurber  and  I  both  placed  our  families  in 
Prattville  for  the  time  being,  and  then  devoted  ourselves  to 
serving  the  Indians  in  assisting  to  open  their  farm  at  Green¬ 
wich.  The  Indians  labored  extremely  well  and  in  one  month 
cleared  the  brush  off  fifty  or  sixty  acres.  Many  of  our  boys 
spent  two  or  three  weeks  each,  in  that  recreation.  Richard 
W.  Young,  son  of  Joseph  A.  Young,  President  of  that  Sevier 
District,  spent  three  weeks  with  me  in  that  manner,  learning 
the  Indian  language. 

The  United  Order  was  introducted  in  Sevier  Countv  as 

j 

President  Brigham  Young  returned  north  from  St.  George. 
It  swept  the  country  almost  universally.  Our  little  Prattville 
caught  the  spirit  and  it  soon  predominated  everything.  I 
brought  my  eldest  son,  George  T.  and  daughter  Lizzie  l  Eliz¬ 
abeth)  from  Provo  to  aid  me  in  Grass  Valley,  but  as  that 
move  was  postponed,  the  first  we  knew,  all  were  in  the  toils 
of  the  UNITED  ORDER,  and  all  seemed  happy.  It  was  not 
long  before  my  daughter  Lizzie,  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth, 
my  wife  still  at  Provo,  was  engaged  to  teach  in  the  United 
Order  in  Richfield  with  her  sisters  Melinda  and  Geneva, 
assisting.  Myself  and  boys  were  grubbing  and  clearing 
ground  at  Prattville.  Every  settlement  in  Sevier  County 
seemed  to  accept  United  Order  principles.  Many  men  and 
teams  were  sent  over  to  Grass  Valley  to  give  the  Indians  a 
start  on  their  farm. 

Elected  Probate  Judge  of  Sevier  County  by 
Legislature,  1874 

I  had  been  elected  bv  the  recent  Legislature  as  Probate 

J  L 

Judge  of  Sevier  Count v,  and  the  new  organizations  needed 
incorporation  under  the  Laws  of  the  Territory,  so  I  soon 
had  plenty  of  Judicial  responsibilities. 

It  seemed  that  Thomas  L.  Kane  and  President  (Brigham) 
Young  had  been  spending  the  winter  together  at  St.  George, 
and  the  United  Order  must  have  been  an  important  theme, 
for  the  spirit  of  it  had  thoroughly  imbued  Brother  Brigham 
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with  the  idea  of  an  immediate  start  being  made.  Joseph  A. 
had  met  his  father  possibly  at  Beaver,  travelling  with  him 
to  Cove  Fort,  and  in  parting,  promised  to  start  the  ball 
rolling  in  Sevier  A,r  alley.  His  impassioned  zeal  and  activity 
soon  had  the  people  converted  spiritually  and  temporally, 
to  unite  and  place  themselves  and  all  their  effects  under  the 
guidance  and  absolute  control  of  those  whom  they  chose  for 
their  leaders,  or  Board  of  Management.  I  joined  the  Pratt¬ 
ville  United  Order,  and  my  family  and  property  became 
subject  to  this  local  dictation.  This,  of  course,  was  after 
President  Joseph  A.  Young,  by  special  order  of  the  First 
Presidency,  had  been  placed  in  control  of  the  Indian  Mission 
of  Grass  Valley. 

My  Grass  Valley  interests  required  time  and  labor  as  the 
IT  S.  Surveyors  were  at  work  there,  and  I  found  that  it  was 
the  disposition  of  some  to  take  any  advantage  possible.  We 
therefore  made  improvements,  and  log  foundations  of 
houses  on  the  respective  quarter  sections  claimed  by  us. 

The  population  of  little  Prattville  increased  if  the  wealth 
of  the  community  did  not.  It  took  considerable  rustling  to 
keep  supplies  of  provisions  on  hand.  The  genuine  Order 
spirit  kept  all  happy  even  under  adverse  circumstances 
when  all  fared  alike  seemingly.  Some  settlements  prospered 
while  some  were  discouraged  and  lost  Faith.  Prattville  resi¬ 
dents  are:  Joseph  and  Sarah  Staker,  Joseph  Rogers,  Albert 
and  Martha  Farnsworth,  John  Gardner,  Andrew  Heppler. 
Stanley  Davis,  Alex.  Frazier,  Helaman  Pratt,  Henry  C. 

Jacobs,  . .  Drnwlinger,  Chas.  Seegmiller,  G.  W.  Bean, 

Enock,  Reuben,  Peter,  Susan  and  Sal  Gurr. 

In  1875,  in  y  official  duties  pertaining  to  the  adjudgment 
upon  lots  and  lands  in  the  Richfield  Townsitc  was  a  rather 
delicate  matter.  In  many  instances  claimants  occupied  ir¬ 
regular  areas  of  land,  including  streets  and  public  grounds. 
A  firm,  unyielding  rule  of  action  had  to  he  adopted,  hut  I 
had  the  great  support  in  the  intelligent  pride  of  President 
Joseph  A.  Young,  and  the  reasonable,  steady  experience  of 
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Elder  A.  K.  Thurber,  who  was  now  acting  as  Counselor  to 
the  President. 

The  County’s  finances  were  in  bad  shape,  and  the1  needs 
of  public  improvements  were  manifold.  We  had  no  County 
property  and  bridges  were  badly  needed  and  roads  were  in 
poor  shape;  but  we  ventured  to  have  a  two-roomed  building 
put  up  on  the  chosen  County  lots — the  United  Order  of 
Richfield  taking  the  Contract. 

President  Joseph  A.  secured  a  Contract  to  build  a  lot  of 
Railroad  grade  south  of  Santaquin  for  the  U.  S.  Railroad. 
It  was  very  expensive  in  winter  time,  having  to  make  fires 
to  thaw  out  the  ground  so  as  to  plow  for  grade  making,  but 
no  doubt  helped  in  cash  matters  and  all  the  United  Orders 
of  Sevier  had  a  chance  to  work  and  earn,  this  Spring.  Our 
work  was  chiefly  done  by  contract.  Joseph  K.  Rogers,  the 
Superintendent  at  Prattville  and  Bishop  Hclaman  Pratt 
having  volunteered  to  go  on  a  Mission  to  Mexico,  and 
Henry  C.  Jacobs  and  family  were  north  most  of  the  time, 
took  some  leaders  away.  A  good  day  school  was  kept  up  by 
one  of  my  daughters.  Sunday  School  was  well  attended. 

About  June  1st  I  joined  a  party  of  coal  locators,  namely, 
Judges  Emerson  and  Dusenberry,  John  W.  Turner,  Tvie  and 
Lowry  of  Sanpete  and  P.  Pugsley.  We  went  to  Castle  Valley 
and  spent  a  few  days  on  Queech-um-pah  creek  and  the 
Muddy.  We  found  good  coal  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  thick. 
We  each  located  160  Acres  at  SI 0.00  per  acre — “before  the 
Railroad  comes  in.”  I  accompanied  the  party  to  Provo  and 
shortly  after  a  move  was  made  to  search  for  Mica  mines, 
one  near  Las  Vegas  Springs,  Nevada.  General  Pace,  John 
Turner  and  1  were  outfitted  by  other  parties  to  explore. 
The  weather  was  hot.  V  e  went  by  way  of  Iron  County,  and 
spent  one  day  there,  then  on  by  way  of  Mountain  Meadow, 
Ilebron,  into  Clover  Valley  where  we  got  fresh  teams,  then 
down  the  great  wash  to  the  head  of  the  Muddy  (River), 
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the  Indian  Reservation.  We  then  crossed  the  desert  to 
Las  Vegas. 

Bill  Knapp  and  0.  D.  Gass  owned  the  Las  Vegas  ranch 
at  this  time,  although  John  Turner  and  myself  once  resided 
there  and  helped  to  make  the  improvements  they  now  enjoy. 
Grapes  and  other  fruits  were  plentiful,  also  lucern  hay  and 
barley,  too,  at  five  cents  a  pound.  We  planted  grapes  and 
lucern  in  1856. 

We  made  examinations  in  the  places  expected,  and  found 
only  crystalized  gypsum,  which,  at  a  distance,  much  resem¬ 
bles  the  glistening  Mica  sheets. 

We  here  -fell  in  with  Deputy  Marshal  Cross  who  had  to 
go  thirty  miles  further  south  to  secure  old  Bishop  Klinger 
Smith  as  a  witness  against  John  D.  Lee.  whose  trial  was 
just  coming  up.  The  Marshal  was  afraid  of  us  and  slipped 
off  to  the  north  at  midnight,  instead  of  traveling  with  us 
as  promised.  This  was  July  4th. 

We  found  old  Rufus,  a  Muddy  Chief,  who  agreed  to  show 
us  plenty  of  the  mica  stuff,  and  sure  enough  he  took  us  up 
across  the  head  of  Beaver  Dam  Wash  and  showed  us  a 
granite  mountain  filled  with  small  crooked  sheets  of  mica 
not  much  larger  than  a  thumb  nail.  This  was  not  considered 
marketable,  so  we  gave  up  in  disgust,  the  mercury  being  110 
in  the  shade. 

Arriving  in  Beaver  we  found  the  “Lee”  Trial  going  on, 
and  the  papers  had  our  names  as  being  sent  out  by  the  old 
“Danite”  Smoot,  as  a  rescuing  parly  to  keep  off  the  wit¬ 
nesses  against  Lee;  but  we  survived  the  shock  and  readied 
our  homes  in  safely. 

Our  Prattville  grain  all  being  rusty  and  shrunk,  we  felt 
very  poor  after  harvest  and  threshing  and  many  concluded 
it  was  best  to  dissolve  our  United  Order  and  scatter  to 
places  where  food  and  remunerative  labor  was  to  be  had. 
Through  our  industry  we  had  sent  two  missionaries  to  St. 
George  Temple  to  work  and  thus  received  a  credit  of  $500.00. 
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The  lower  part  of  the  St.  George  Temple  was  dedicated 
Monday,  January  1,  1877  under  the  direction  of  President 
Brigham  Young. 

On  August  5,  1875,  our  Stake  President  Joseph  A.  Young, 
took  ill  and  died  at  Manti.  while  returning  from  Salt  Lake 
City.  His  Counselors  A.  K.  Thurber  and  W.  H.  Seegmiller 
were  placed  in  charge  of  affairs  by  the  Presidency  of  the 
Church. 

Rumblings  of  discontent  and  fear  to  face  another  winter 
in  the  United  Order  made  some  of  us  plan  for  ourselves. 
In  my  trip  with  Judges  Emerson  and  Dusenberry  into  Castle 
Valley,  we  saw  the  noted  burning  coal  mine  which  was  still 
burning.  To  stand  near  one  of  the  vents  would  sicken  and 
nauseate  one’s  stomach  and  upset  the  bodily  system.  We 
could  trace  the  course  of  this  coal  vein  for  miles  by  the 
tumbling  in  of  the  surface  rocks  and  debris  after  it  burns  out 
below.  I  also,  with  my  brother  James  A.  and  Henry  Bolev, 
searched  out  the  Park  Country  between  Castle  and  Uintah 
Valleys  to  find  herd  grounds  for  the  United  Order  Co-op 
herd. 

My  wife  Elizabeth  refused  to  join  the  United  Order  but 
gave  me  the  services  of  her  two  oldest  children,  Lizzie  and 
George  T.,  which  I  needed,  together  with  Emily’s  and  Mary’s 
child  ren,  Melinda,  Geneva,  William  J.  and  Leo  Albert. 
These  rounded  up  my  share  of  service  remarkably  well. 

Elizabeth  removed  from  Provo  to  Richfield  late  in  1875, 
and  soon  she  began  to  homestead  some  land  between  Pratt¬ 
ville  and  Richfield.  President  Young’s  daughter.  Zina  Young 
Will  iams,  lived  a  short  time  on  a  section  near  ours.  The 
Prattville  Order  members  decided  to  dis-incorporale  and 
try  it  singly  again,  so  we  began  to  plan  together  as  a  family, 
for  a  large  crop  the  coming  season.  I  had  received  my 
share  of  property  from  the  Order  at  a  loss  of  31%  for  the 
two  years  experiment.  Amongst  other  property  received,  I 
got  a  barn  of  Stanley  P.  Davis,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to 
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buy  out  certain  ten  acre  claims  on  Northeast  Quarter  of 
Section  29,  between  Prattville  and  Richfield,  and  by  the 
Spring  of  1876  made  a  Timber  Culture  entry  thereon. 

I  also  secured  some  good  pieces  of  land  south  of  Central, 
also  called  Inverury.  My  children  were  all  generally  indus¬ 
trious,  and  with  all  within  reach  of  each  other  and  by 
planning  made  the  future  brighter. 

The  boys  and  myself  made  camp  south  of  Central,  and 
we  soon  cleared  the  ground  and  planted  thirty  acres  of  land 
by  April  1st.  We  tried  the  cut  and  cover  plan  and  raised 
a  fine  crop,  about  1100  bushels  of  wheat. 

During  the  winter,  myself  and  two  sons  were  engaged 
with  Deputy  U.  S.  Surveyor,  A.  D.  Ferron,  who  with 
James  M.  Peterson,  County  survevor,  made  survev  of  a  lot 
of  land  lying  mostly  on  the  east  side  of  Sevier  River  and 
including  the  villages  of  Prattville,  Annabella,  and  towns 
of  Glenwood  and  Monroe.  We  thus  obtained  pay  for  services 
which  was  a  blessing  to  our  family  and  others.  I  acted  in 
behalf  of  all  persons  desiring  to  enter  and  secure  their  lands 
and  thus  became  familiar  with  all  the  public  lands  in  the 
County,  the  same  as  I  had  previously  done  in  Utah  County. 

In  this  Spring  of  1876  I  tried  to  get  a  loan  of  seed  grain 
of  the  United  Order  of  Richfield,  but  as  I  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Order  they  did  not  seem  to  be  obligated  to  me  and 
therefore  declined  to  render  the  favor.  I  then  went  to  B. 
Anderton,  the  meanest  man  in  town  (so  called  because  he 
sold  liquor  in  his  merchandise  store),  and  got  seven! v-five 
doll  ars  cash  on  six  months  time.  This  amount  soon  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  seed  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes,  and  something 
to  eat  for  ourselves  and  teams,  so  the  boys  went  to  work 
wi  th  a  will.  They  planted  grain  and  potatoes  on  the  limber 
Entry  on  N.  E.  Quarter  of  Section  29,  northeast  of  Richfield. 
I  let  my  house  in  Richfield  go  for  seed  grain  and  provisions 
and  moved  the  Barn  from  Prattville,  that  fell  to  my  share, 
and  Elizabeth  and  family  moved  into  it. 
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The  Lord  blessed  us  with  health  and  good  crops  and  when 
Fall  came  I  paid  a  Tithing  of  $105.00  which  rather  sur¬ 
prised  Bishop  Seegmiller  and  others.  I  also  sent  a  load 
of  rock-salt  to  Washington  County  Factory  and  got  over 
one  hundred  dollars  in  cloth  which  was  much  appreciated 
by  my  family.  My  three  oldest  daughters  were  teaching  in 
the  Richfield  United  Order  school. 

After  the  crops  were  in.  this  year,  my  oldest  son,  George 
T.  went  north  as  far  as  Park  City  to  work  a  few  months. 
He  took  three  yoke  of  cattle  and  wagons,  and  did  fairly 
well,  selling  the  lead-oxen  for  seventy-live  dollars  with  which 
we  paid  the  borrowed  money  and  a  good  tithing  as  stated. 
This-  first  year  brought  us  1100  bushels  of  wheat,  200 
bushels  of  oats  and  200  bushels  of  potatoes. 

I  traded  my  Prattville  place  to  Smith  B.  Thurston  and 
brother  Frank  J.  The  Stanley  Davis  barn  was  now  a  farm 
house  for  Elizabeth.  Emily  lived  in  Richfield  and  Mary  in 
Central.  I  had  also  traded  my  Grass  Valley  property  to 
C.  C.  Burr  and  sons  of  Payson,  as  Joseph  A.  Young  had 
taken  over  the  Indian  Mission  work  before  his  death. 

The  Joseph  A.  Young  estate  came  on  for  probating,  A. 
K.  Thurber,  B.  T.  Young  and  W.  H.  Seegmiller,  Administra¬ 
tors.  President  Young  filed  claim  for  $80,000.00  against 
the  Estate — and  all  the  properly  being  in  the  United  Order 
of  Richfield,  amounting  to  about  $35,000.00  and  valued  at 
a  high  figure  at  that. 

By  this  time  I  had  pretty  well  completed  adjudgments  of 
the  Richfield  Townsile  claims  except  the  dry  lots  on  which 
to  raise  a  considerable  amount  of  borrowed  money. 

The  United  Order  of  Richfield,  being  rather  hard  up, 
cannot  provide  the  cash  materials  for  Joseph  A/s  fam- 
ily  and  they  importuned  President  Young  to  supply  their 
wants,  and  he  called  on  the  United  Order  where  Joseph  A. 
placed  his  interests,  and  so  it  goes.  The  Joseph  A.  Young 
Estate  became  quite  a  knotty  problem,  as  most  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  was  tied  in  the  United  Order  for  a  25  year  period. 
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Our  boys  were  husky  farmers  and  strong  physically  and 
morally  and  often  had  to  show  their  powers  with  the  Rich- 
fielders,  in  work,  sports  or  school. 

The  year  1877  opened  auspiciously  for  Sevier  County. 
Larger  crops  were  planted  and  harvested,  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  resources  increased. 

As  a  family,  we  harvested  almost  2000  bushels  of  grain, 
besides  increase  in  sheep  and  cattle,  and  I  may  add.  in 
family,  too.  W  e  paid  a  good  tithing  and  felt  well,  although 
some  over-righteous  brethren  called  us  had  names  because 
we  withdrew  from  the  Order. 

About  the  last  week  in  August,  I  saw  President  Brigham 
Young  for  the  last  time.  He  pressed  his  claim  to  get  family 
support  for  Joseph  A.'s  family,  and  made  a  direct  demand 
on  me  as  Probate  Judge  to  order  the  immediate  return  of 
all  the  property  of  Joseph  A.  to  the  administrators  of  said 
Estate,  virtually  declaring  the  acts  of  the  United  Order  to 
be  illegal.  I  promised  to  do  so,  and  in  one  week  after  this. 
President  Young  died. 

Meantime  I  made  the  order  of  Court  and  the  return  was 

speedily  made.  The  United  Order  oj  Richfield  was  soon 

disrupted  and  within  six  months  closed  its  business. 

▲ 

Prior  to  this,  in  July,  President  Young  and  Counselors 
directed  the  more  perfect  organization  of  Sevier  Stake,  and 
many  changes  and  additions  were  made  in  the  governing 
Priesthood.  Apostles  Orson  Hyde  and  Erastus  Snow  came 
and  set  everything  in  working  order. 

Franklin  Spencer,  Bishop  of  Satina,  was  made  President 
of  the  Stake  with  A.  K.  Thurbcr  and  W  .  H.  Seegmillcr  as 
his  Counselors.  I  was  ordained  and  appointed  Bishop  Ed¬ 
ward  Hunter's  financial  agent  for  this  Stake  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  see  that  all  tithing  matters  such  as  grain,  hay,  and 
all  kinds  of  produce  shall  be  more  properly  cared  for.  I 
was  set  apart  by  Apostle  Orson  Hvde  as  a  Slake  Presiding 
Bishop,  in  this  special  calling.  In  order  to  fulfill  my  duty 
fully  I  had  to  visit  the  W  ards.  Prattville  W  aid  was  closed 
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and  the  people  had  moved  into  Glenwood  and  Richfield 
Wards  largely. 

Bishop  Joseph  Smith  Horne  was  called  from  Gunnison 
to  be  Bishop  of  the  Second  W  ard  of  Richfield. 

Tarlton  Lewis  was  made  a  Patriarch,  and  some  other 
changes  were  made.  The  Quorums  of  Lesser  Priesthood 
were  extended,  besides  Seventies  and  High  Priests,  and  all 
made  amenable  to  Stake  jurisdiction. 

Thus  the  year  1877  was  an  important  year  in  the  history 
of  Sevier  County  and  of  the  Church. 

The  succession  of  President  John  Taylor  following  the 
death  of  President  Brigham  Young,  proved  the  falsity  of  the 
predictions  of  our  enemies  that  the  Church  would  go  down 
when  Brigham  Young  passed  away;  whereas,  it  did  not 
make  a  jostle  anywhere  along  the  official  line.  John  Taylor 
as  Pi  esident  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  and  his  quorum  of 
Apostles  picked  up  the  reins  of  Leadership  as  did  Brigham 
Young  when  Joseph  the  Prophet  was  killed  by  the  wicked 
mob.  The  Lord  alwavs  has  someone  in  reserve. 

Our  new  Stake  Presidency  visited  all  Wards  and  com¬ 
pleted  Priesthood  organizations  and  thereafter  held  ‘‘Quar¬ 
terly  Conferences''  where  all  Ward  officers  and  members 
were  expected  to  attend  to  be  instructed. 

Thus  the  last  days  of  President  Young  were  made  to  shed 
greater  luster  by  the  full  and  complete  establishment  of  all 
the  Quorums  to  which  the  Church  was  entitled. 

Meanwhile  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  conditions  of  all 
tithing  property  in  the  Stake  and,  under  instructions  from 
the  Presiding  Bishopric,  prepared  granaries  and  haysheds 
in  the  various  Wards. 

I  made  an  attempt  to  plant  shade  and  fruit  trees  on  some 
land  but  the  mineral  in  the  soil  hindered  their  growth,  so  we 
resorted  to  a  cash  entry  to  secure  some  good  land,  and  my 
daughter  Ann  made  the  claim  right  to  it. 

I  also  secured  the  \\  est  Quarter  of  Section  28.  My  sons 
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George  T.  and  Epam,  made  homestead  entries  in  Section  29 
adjoining  our  farm  entry. 

Finding  that  public  duties  were  crowding  upon  me,  I 
bought  a  City  lot  and  improvements  across  west  of  south¬ 
west  quarter  of  Public  Square  and  gave  my  wife  Elizabeth 
the  deed.  The  United  Order  had  at  this  time  retired  from 
business  at  Richfield  and  most  of  Sevier  County,  but  some 
of  the  most  devoted  ones  followed  up  the  shadow  of  unity 
as  far  as  Kingston  in  Piute  County.  Elizabeth's  house  of 
two  rooms  was  very  small,  so  Tank  and  Pam  built  an  adobe 
bedroom  west  of  the  kitchen.  Vick,  Mark  and  Willard  had 
to  climb  an  outside  ladder  to  their  attic  room  and  two 
younger  children’s  trundle  bed  rolled  under  mother’s,  day¬ 
times,  and  Ann’s  was  a  straw  tick  bed  in  the  kitchen.  It 
was  our  home  and  soon  was  enlarged  and  comfortable. 

In  1878  we  began  to  send  cattle  and  sheep  to  Manti  to 
help  feed  the  workers  who  began  to  build  the  Manti  Temple. 
This  kind  of  Tithing  was  followed  by  provisions  of  many 
kinds,  of  tithes  and  donations.  Lumber  made  at  the  Farns¬ 
worth  Saw-mill  was  purchased  by  the  Church  and  1  had 
to  see  it  was  forwarded  to  Manti.  This  season  was  dry  in 
Sevier  Valley  and  much  loss  of  crops  occurred  through 
drouth. 

The  Joseph  A.  Young  Estate  was  finally  distributed  in 
the  fall  of  1  8/8  and  the  Administrators  were  discharged. 

Much  was  accomplished  in  public  affairs.  Bridges  were 
built,  also  a  County  Jail.  The  Church  interests  began  to 
develop.  New  Wards  were  organized  in  the  Valievs  east 
of  Sevier  Slake  proper.  Settlements  were  established  during 
1879.  and  canals  were  enlarged  and  extended  and  prosperous 
times  were  enjoyed.  Settling  properly  lines,  water  rights 
and  family  squabbles  kept  lm  time  almost  wholly  taken  up 
in  Probate  Judge  duties  and  work  of  Bishop’s  Agent  for 
the  Church. 

However,  I  engineered  the  buildimr  of  a  two-roomed  stone 
front,  with  bedrooms  on  upper  floor,  onto  my  place  on  Lot 
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1,  Block  35.  Plat  “A”.  I  had  traded  some  land  and  other 
property  lor  it,  with  Brother  J.  Hirschi.  The  little  adobe 
house  originally  on  the  place  became  terribly  small  for 
grown  young  men.  They  hauled  the  while  stone  and  aided 
in  the  mason  work  also.  William  Franklin  made  our  furni¬ 
ture — bookcase,  bureau,  bedstead,  center  table,  etc. 

There  was  so  much  to  be  done  to  build  up  our  homes  and 
take  care  ol  the  farms,  the  older  children  left  school  to 
earn  for  themselves  a  ‘'marriage  stake'’ — home,  land  and 
team,  etc. 

My  desire  has  been  to  give  all  my  children  a  good  common 
school  education  and  develop  a  desire  for  College  and 
special  Professions.  When  I  had  eight  or  ten  children  in 
the  public  schools  when  tuition,  books,  pencils,  paper,  slates, 
and  all  supplies  besides  taxes  were  paid  by  parents,  it  kept 
me  rustling,  but  the  results  in  the  progress  of  our  children 
and  the  places  in  the  Community  and  Church  they  have 
been  able  to  fill,  has  amply  paid  for  all  expenses. 

Quoting  from  Relief  Society  Record: 

“A  very  important  Sevier  Slake  Conference  convened 
on  May  25,  26,  1879,  in  the  Meeting  Hall  at  Richfield. 
Eliza  Roxey  Snow,  General  President  of  Relief  Society  and 
Mary  Isabella  Horne.  Stake  President  of  Salt  Lake  Slake 
of  Zion  Relief  Socielv,  were  present  and  organized  the 
Primary  Association  of  1st  and  2nd  Wards  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  elected  officers  who  were  blessed  and  set  apart — Celia 
E.  Bean,  President  of  2nd  W  ard  Primary  by  Bishop  Paul 
Paulson,  and  Martha  M.  Morrison  as  1st  Counselor. 


Elizabeth  Baum  Bean  Chosen  President  of  Relief 
Society  of  Sevier  Stake 


Sister  Elizabeth  Baum  Bean  was  blessed  and  set  apart  as 
President  of  the  Relief  Society  of  Sevier  Stake  of  Zion  by 
Stake  President  Franklin  Spencer;  Sisler  Thirza  Berry 
Fhurbcr  was  blessed  and  set  apart  as  1st  counselor  by 
Brother  A.  K.  Thurber;  Sister  Catherine  A.  Hunt  was 
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blessed  and  set  apart  as  secretary  of  the  Sevier  Stake  Relief 
Society  by  President  Franklin  Spencer;  Sister  Elizabeth 
Ramsey  was  blessed  and  set  apart  as  President  of  the  Young 
Ladies  Mutual  Improvement  Association  of  Sevier  Stake 
of  Zion  by  Brother  A.  K.  Thurber;  Sister  Hannah  Spencer 
was  set  apart  as  1st  counselor  to  Elizabeth  Ramsey  by 
Bishop  Joseph  S.  Horne;  Ina  F.  Hunt  was  blessed  and  set 
apart  as  Secretary  of  the  Young  Ladies  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  of  Sevier  Stake  of  Zion  by  President  Franklin 
Spencer. 

Sister  Emily  Haws  Bean  was  blessed  and  set  apart  as 
1st  counselor  to  President  Darcas  Farnsworth  of  the  2nd 
Ward  Relief  Society. 

President  Eliza  R.  Snow,  organizer  of  these  associations, 
exhibited  the  watch  that  saved  the  life  of  Brother  John 
Taylor  at  Carthage  Jail,  at  the  lime  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  and  his  brother  Hyrum  Smith,  the  Patriarch,  were 
cruelly  martyred  by  a  wicked  mob.  She  told  the  story  to 
the  Primary  children  as  they  saw  the  bullet  mark  on  the 
watch.” 

Meeting  of  the  Relief  Society  Conference,  Richfield, 
Sevier  Stake,  May  25  and  26,  1879. 

“Record  Minutes  of  Sevier  Slake  of  Zion  Relief  Society 
Conference,  May  26,  1879,  organized  May  25,  by  Stake 
President  Franklin  Spencer  and  counselors,  assisted  bv 
General  President  of  Relief  Society,  Eliza  R.  Snow  and  Mary 
Isabella  Horne,  President  of  Salt  Lake  Slake  of  Zion  Relief 
Society.  Elizabeth  B.  Bean  was  elected  Stake  Relief  Society 
President  of  Sevier  Stake  of  Zion,  and  sisters  Jane  Spencer 
and  Thirza  Thurber  as  her  Counselors  and  Catherine  Hunt 
as  Secretary. 

Richfield,  Sevier  County,  Utah,  May  26,  1879.  Meeting 
called  to  order  by  local  President  Darcas  Farnsworth. 
Singing — ''Praise  to  the  Man  who  communed  with  Jehovah. 
Prayer  by  Stake  President  Franklin  Spencer.  .  .  .  Sister 
Farnsworth  introduced  the  visiting  sisters  Snow  and  Horne 
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who  would  complete  the  Stake  organizations.  Sister  Snow 
complimented  the  sisters’  cheerful  faces  and  asked  that  they 
elevate  their  minds  and  seek  intelligence  with  a  prayerful 
heart,  etc.,  though  dinners  may  be  late  today.  Said  she  want¬ 
ed  to  organize  a  Silk  Association  and  wanted  a  woman  alive 
to  the  interests  of  Zion  to  act  as  an  agent.  Urged  the  neces¬ 
sity  and  profit  of  Silk  raising. 

Sister  Horne  felt  she  needed  the  faith  of  the  sisters  and 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  say  that  which  is  for  our  best  good. 
Spoke  of  the  importance  of  raising  silk,  and  of  mothers 
teaching  their  children  in  their  infancy  the  principles  of 
prayer,  morality,  and  religion.  Home  education  is  extremely 
necessary. 

Sister  Snow  then  spoke  to  the  Young  Ladies  Association — 
with  Elizabeth  Ramsey  President  and  Hannah  J.  Spencer  as 
1st,  and  Clara  F.  Young  as  2nd  Counselors,  and  Ina  F.  Hunt. 
Secretary,  for  the  Sevier  Stake.  Gave  instructions  regarding 
their  duties,  and  of  the  holiness  and  Divinity  of  Plural 

J 

Marriage  and  urged  them  to  never  speak  evil  of  it.  Ex¬ 
horted  us  to  love  one  another  and  be  obedient  to  the  Priest¬ 
hood,  and  be  prayerful  and  faithful  to  the  end. 

Sister  Eliza  Ogilvie  was  elected  President  of  the  Silk  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Ann  Marsh  as  her  Counselor.  Mary  Marsh  was 
to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Silk  Association,  and  others  to 
raise  cocoons.  Lucy  Heppler  as  agent  at  Glenwood.  Bene¬ 
diction  by  Bishop  Joseph  S.  Horne.  Celia  E.  Bean,  Secretary 
pro  tern.” 


Board  of  Trade  of  Sevier  Stake  of  Zion  Organized 

Another  item  of  interest  was  the  organization  of  a  ‘’Board 
of  Trade  of  Sevier  Stake  of  Zion  ',  organized  May  21,  1879. 
Meeting  called  to  order.  F.  Spencer,  presiding.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  chosen  May  18lh  to  draft  Constitution  and  Bylaws 
for  the  organization  of  a  Board  of  Tiade,  submitted  the 
report.  F.  Spencer,  Isaac  \V.  Pierce,  George  \\ .  Bean, 
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Joseph  S.  Horne,  were  the  committee  chosen  to  draft  the 
Constitution  and  Bylaws. 

And  thus  the  Co-operative  system  was  established,  creat¬ 
ing  the  Zion’s  Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution  in  1868. 
and  numerous  Co-op  stores  in  settlements  of  Utah  there¬ 
after,  largely  by  Latter-day  Saints.  In  Richfield  we  also  had 
“Working  Men’s  Store.” 

Our  boys  engaged  in  herding  Church  stock  and  deliver- 
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ing  some  at  times  at  Manti  where  the  Temple  was  being 
constructed. 

In  1879  we  made  no  particular  record,  but  in  1880,  I  was 
appointed  Enumerator  of  Census  by  Secretary  Arthur  L. 
Thomas,  for  Sevier  County,  the  North  and  West  parts, 
which  took  about  four  months  time.  I  received  three  to 
four  dollars  per  day  as  to  time  spent. 

Two  of  my  sons  were  called  on  Missions  to  the  Southern 
States.  George  Teancum  went  to  Georgia  and  W  illiam  James 
to  Kentucky  with  Albert  D.  Thurber,  son  of  President  A.  K. 
Thurber.  Matters  moved  on  about  the  same,  as  younger 
boys  carried  on. 

My  wife  Mary  and  family  were  now  living  in  Richfield, 
by  exchange  of  property  at  Central  with  Jens  L.  Jensen. 

I  was  engaged  at  this  time  in  entering  the  various  Town- 
sites  in  Sevier  County  and  also  land  entries. 

The  Rio  Grande  Western  Rail  wav  was  running  its  lines 
through  this  country  and  letting  contracts.  Our  Manager 
figured  a  few  days  with  Mose  Burgess,  the  contracting 
En  gineer  at  Salina.  but  they  could  not  agree  and  the  bid 
was  thrown  open  to  anyone.  Henry  Beal  and  I  soon 
figured  up  a  job  of  grading  in  Meadow  Gulch,  he  taking 
four  miles  and  I  five  miles  reaching  through  the  summit  of 
Wasatch  Range.  T  took  in  as  partners,  E.  S.  Kersley,  James 
Sellars,  and  William  N.  SpalTord.  We  assembled  about 
thirty  teams  and  sixty  men  about  June  1st,  and  continued 
three  months,  when  to  our  surprise,  the  Company  decided 
to  go  through  Price  Canyon  and  they  shut  oil  work  sud- 
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denly,  which  resulted  in  a  small  profit  for  the  contractors. 
I  saved  enough  money  to  pay  for  one  hundred  sixty  acres 
of  land  and  had  some  tools  left. 

In  1882  my  public  duties  rather  multiplied,  especially 
Church  business,  as  Rabbit  Valley  was  quite  a  trip  and 
required  considerable  time. 

My  two  sons,  George  T.  and  William  J.,  returned  from 
their  missions.  They  were  both  married  and  had  their  own 
homes.  W  hile  George  T.  was  gone,  his  wife  Celia  taught 
school  the  second  year  and  lived  with  us  and  we  cared  for 

j 

baby  Georgie. 

J  O 

Edmunds-Tucker  Lav/  a  Great  Persecution  to  the 
Church 

The  notorious  Edmunds  Anti-Polygamy  Law,  passed  by 
Congress,  disfranchised  three  or  four  thousand  leading 
members  of  the  Mormon  Church,  but  legitimating  all  chib 
dren  born  prior  to  January  1st.  1883.  None  of  the  above 
class  were  permitted  to  hold  office  or  vote  hereafter.  “The 
Utah  Commission  look  charge  of  all  election  matters.  Many 
offices  were  soon  filled  by  favorites  of  the  Governor  Elia  H. 
Murray  and  his  friends. 

No  changes  were  made  in  Sevier  County  that  way,  but  in 
August  1883  Andrew  Heppler  was  duly  elected  to  take  my 
place  as  Probate  Judge,  and  he  qualified  in  October  and 
took  my  place. 

About  this  time  I  divided  up  my  property  unto  my 
wives  and  their  children,  deeding  a  good  home  and  team 
and  wagon  and  cows  and  some  sheep,  also  land  and  pasture 
ground  to  them.  I  advised  each  to  pay  tithing,  taxes  and 
other  obligations  as  far  as  possible  independent!)',  so  that 
any  plans  of  persecution  and  confiscation  our  enemies  might 
adopt  might  not  too  severely  impoverish  any  of  them  by 
any  action  against  me  in  the  Courts.  The  Apostates  by  this 
time  became  quite  active,  in  reporting  their  neighbors  to 
the  Government  officials,  getting  their  special  price  for 
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service.  This  did  not  hinder  my  family  unity  in  spirit,  or  in 
planting  and  harvesting  crops,  or  in  public  services.  My 
neighbor  shouted  out  one  dav  as  children  from  mv  3  families 
rode  from  the  field  on  a  load  of  potatoes — “Hurrah!  See 
the  Beans  and  potatoes." 

In  1  884  Bishops  W  illiam  B.  Preston  and  Robert  T. 
Burton  came  to  Sevier  and  visited  all  the  W  aids  in  Sevier 
Stake,  giving  valuable  instructions  and  counseled  various 
improvements  in  granaries,  sheds,  and  tithing  offices  in 
some  places,  and  left  written  instructions  for  me  to  carry  out. 

Bishop  Wr.  B.  Preston  and  Stake  Counselor  A.  K.  Thurber 
went  down  through  Grass  and  Rabbit  Valleys  by  way  of 
Blue  Valley  and  Dandy  to  San  Juan  and  finally  to  Old 
Mexico.  My  son  Wbllard  went  along  as  teamster  and  spent 
six  months  in  the  south  country,  Arizona  and  elsewhere. 

This  year  myself  and  sons  Pam,  Will.  Mark,  and  Willard 
and  others  had  a  large  contract  of  lumber  for  a  large 
Elevator  building  80x40  feet  and  60  feet  high.  W  e  furn¬ 
ished  about  190,000  feet  of  lumber,  taking  much  of  the  pay 
in  advanced  price,  as  we  got  $3.00  per  hundred  for  lumber. 
We  also  got  out  and  sold  lumber  to  others;  much  of  it  is 
long  leafed  pine  of  extra  quality.  We  owned  a  steam  sawmill 
and  had  teams  and  men  for  hauling  lumber. 

This  year  of  1881,  we  had  two  more  sons  off  to  the 
Mission  fields,  Leo  Albert  labored  in  northern  Alabama  and 
Tennessee,  while  \  iclor  Emanuel  spent  his  two  years  in 
Pen  nsylvania  and  Illinois  chiefly.  Victor  visited  in  Nauvoo, 
where  Father  had  a  fine  home,  and  in  Adams  County  where 
I  was  born.  He  \  Piled  my  uncle  Garrett  Bean  in  St i  1  well, 
Hancock  Count),  and  other  relatives,  but  found  a  closed  car 
to  religion,  with  a  kindlv  welcome  as  a  relative.  His  final 
labors  were  among  the  Bickertonites,  near  Pittsburgh.  Penn- 
sylvania,  who  were  quite  ready  for  the  Gospel  sound.  He 
labored  there  only  six  months  or  so  and  baptized  forty-six 
persons,  and  planted  Gospel  seeds  in  man)  more  hearts. 
Several  emigrated  to  Utah  and  made  good  citizens  and 
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Saints.  The  bovs  married  soon  after  returning,  taking  two 
daughters  of  William  G.  Baker,  Mary  Hannah  marrying 
Victor,  and  Minnie,  Leo  Albert.  They  journeyed  to  Logan 
for  the  ceremonies,  which  took  place  in  the  Logan  Temple. 

Three  of  my  daughters  had  been  married  during  the  last 
two  years,  Ella  who  married  Albert  D.  Thurber;  Lola  who 
married  Reuben  R.  Farnsworth,  and  Geneva  who  married 
William  Ceilings.  Geneva  died  the  9th  of  January,  1882, 
leaving  a  daughter,  May,  just  three  days  old,  who  was 
raised  by  my  wife  Mary.  This  was  a  great  loss,  but  we  had 
to  submit  in  humility  to  the  decree  of  Divine  Providence. 

My  First  Pension  for  Government  Service  Came 
in  1885 

In  1885  I  began  to  receive  a  Pension  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  amounting  to  $24.00  per  month,  for  the  loss  of  my 
left  hand  in  1849  at  Provo,  in  Fort  Ltah,  on  September 
1st  and  for  service  during  Indian  wars. 

In  1886  many  of  our  brethren  were  arrested  and  im¬ 
prisoned  for  acknowledging  their  wives,  the  mothers  of 
their  children. 

United  States  Marshal  Dyer  had  Deputies  in  every  nook 
and  corner,  prying  into  the  family  relations  of  those  who 
were  claimed  to  be  ‘"too-much?"  married.  Low-lived  spotters 
were  in  every  town  watching  their  neighbors  as  if  they  were 
criminals,  and  dark  clouds  hung  over  the  Saints. 

Polygamists  Were  Hunted  Like  Thieves,  Arrested 
and  Sent  to  Penitentiary 

Some  of  the  Leading  Authorities  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
Church  were  in  prison  because  they  would  not  denv  and 
desert  their  plural  wives  and  their  children.  Others  were 
in  hiding  from  these  official  wolves,  to  try  to  carry  on 
personal  and  Church  business  as  best  they  could. 

The  year  1887  brought  no  relief  to  the  Church  members, 
but  on  the  contrary  much  more  drastic  and  cruel  measures 
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were  adopted  by  Congress  of  our  United  States.  The 
“Tucker”  amendment  to  the  “Edmunds  '  Law  was  passed, 
which  confiscated  the  L.  D.  S.  Church  property,  and  took 
away  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Probate  Court  in  almost  every¬ 
thing,  making  the  Judges  appointive  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Appeals  to  the  Government  were  dis¬ 
regarded. 

Still  the  “Mormons*  lived,  although  the  Penitentiary 
was  getting  filled  with  co-habitation  cases,  along  with  real 
criminals. 

We  were  obliged  to  deliver  to  United  States  Marshal 
Dyer  and  his  Aids,  the  sheep  and  cattle  and  other  Tithing 
property.  Myself  and  some  of  my  sons  were  engaged  in 
handling  some  of  the  Church  stock  and  Manti  Temple  dona¬ 
tions.  Some  large  donations  were  made  for  the  Temple  at 
this  time,  as  it  neared  completion,  grain  as  well  as  stock 
and  other  things. 

The  large  elevator  building  did  not  get  completed  before 
the  act  of  confiscation  passed,  and  consequently  remains 
unfinished  and  can  only  be  used  for  temporary  storage. 

In  1887  the  .Sevier  Stake  Academy  was  started  with  a 
liberal  effort  of  half  a  score  of  persons.  The  services  of 
Isaac  J.  Hayes  were  secured  for  two  years.  My  donation  in 
lumber  for  desks,  etc.,  was  about  860.00,  it  being  the  largest 
donation.  I  also  patronized  the  enterprise  extensivelv,  some¬ 
times  having  as  high  as  ten  children  in  attendance  at  a 
time,  costing  not  less  than  $300.00  for  tuition  during  the 
first  two  years.  The  benefits  accruing  to  mv  familv  were 
almost  incalculable,  and  from  the  sacrifices  thus  made  there 


have  developed  several  good  schoolteachers  and  others  quali¬ 
fied  for  useful  public  service.  This  school  did  much  for  the 
benefit  of  social  and  religious  conditions. 

UnU)  continued  about  the  same.  It  was  our  pleasure  to 
make  a  home  for  some  who  were  avoiding  the  Deputies. 
W  o  lived,  as  you  know,  near  the  Telegraph  office,  and  olh-n 
messages  were  sent,  saying:  “  1  he  Deputies  arc*  having 
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Beaver  going  North,”  or  “Deputy  S . .  has  gone 

South”,  from  Salina.  Then  our  guests  could  find  shelter 
in  seclusion  until  the  clouds  cleared. 

There  were  some  amusing  incidents,  too,  when  Deputies 
would  arrest  the  wrong  man,  and  one  time  when  my  children 


and  some  of  our  boarders  decided  to  surprise  the  Deputies, 
they  stuffed  some  overalls  and  a  shirt  with  straw  and 
featured  a  desperate  face  with  charcoal  on  a  pillow  head 
donned  with  a  “Farmer  John*  hat,  and  with  gun  in  hands, 
and  boots  on  feet  ( ? )  tied  him  to  the  porch  post  facing  the 
gale,  ready  to  give  the  "Debs”  a  hot  reception.  11  is  supposed 
wife”  was  dolled  up  in  “regular”  costume  also,  with, 
broom  in  hands  and  tied  to  the  other  post  of  the  porch 


U 


facing  the  gate. 


The  young  folks  worked  in  the  moonlight 


with  great  amusement  while  rigging  up  these  “defenders 
of  home”  and  the  Sunday  morning  following,  the  Sunday 
school  children  and  all  enjoyed  the  dramatic  production 
of  “still  life.” 

Matters  in  general  continued  the  same  in  1888.  We  were 
not  disturbed  much  in  Sevier  County  although  our  Gentile 
friend,  S.  F.  Mount,  became  a  Deputy  Marshal  and  told 
me  once  in  meeting  him  on  the  street,  that  he  had  a  warrant 
for  my  arrest  but  saw  I  was  still  around  and  he  would  not 
serve  on  me  until  he  had  to  do  so.  Of  course  I  thanked 
him.  W  e  had  been  kind  to  his  children  when  they  attended 
Richfield  school.  They  lived  in  Prattville  and  raised  fine 
horses  and  cattle.  He  let  me  know  he  was  not  working  for 
his  health  and  it  would  have  to  come  sometime. 

Well,  I  began  to  plan  a  way  to  retain  mv  liberty  a  little 
longer  and  asked  the  Presiding  Bishop,  W  in.  Preston  and 
Counselors,  to  lie  “emigrated”  temporarily  to  Rcxburg, 
Idaho.  They  had  previously  sent  from  north,  for  wintering, 
four  hundred  head  of  cattle  for  me  to  provide  for.  Time 
was  short  to  make  arrangements.  Finally  the  best  1  could 
do  was  to  let  them  out  to  the  Pierce  boys  of  Glenwood  to  take 
them  down  about  Pleasant  Creek,  cast  of  Rabbit  Valley  at 
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two  dollars  per  head,  returnable  in  six  months.  Unluckily, 
winter  snow  fell  in  that  country  nearly  two  feet  deep,  never 
known  in  that  section  before,  and  the  boys  lost  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  number.  This  was  a  great  blow  to  my  financial 
ability  from  which  I  never  recovered.  I  had  always  proved 
dependable,  but  this  time  I  let  others  do  my  work. 

I  shall  include  a  letter  I  wrote  while  feeling  the  pangs  of 
loneliness  after  leaving  my  family  and  going  into  exile  for 
the  Gospel  s  sake. 

Words  of  Counsel  to  My  Family/  Dec.  16/  1888 

“Words  of  Counsel  from  a  Father  to  his  family 
dated  December  16,  1888. 

My  dear  family,  wives  and  children: 

It  is  with  very  peculiar  feelings  that  I  attempt  to  address 
these  lines  to  you,  having  been  away  from  home  a  great 
deal  and  having  never  been  over-demonstrative  in  my 
nature.  I  scarcely  expected  on  leaving  my  dear  family,  to 
feel  as  I  do  now,  for  the  last  few  days.  I  more  fully  realize 
what  a  great  strong  bond  of  union  I  am  now  separating 
from,  and  the  thought  that  it  may  be  forever,  very  nearly 
overcomes  me,  for  I  feel  that  I  am  fast  losing  strength, 
appetite,  memory,  and  probably  judgment  to  some  extent. 
And  the  thought  of  President  A.  In.  Thurber  and  others 
who  have  passed  away  stepping  out  of  the  reach  of  perse¬ 
cution  so  easily'  of  late,  that  it  begins  to  appear  to  me  that 
it  is  onlyr  a  short  step  and  our  troubles  are  all  at  an  end 
and  Eternity  opens  to  our  view. 

This  I  mean  of  course  is  wherein  our  Heavenly  Father 
so  orders  it.  But  one  thing  I  can  sav:  that  I  am  not  afraid 
of  anything  unless  it  be  to  disobeys  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  while  1  feel  this  way  J  desire  to  warn  vou.  niv  dear 
wives  and  children,  that  the  great  day  of  trial  for  the  Saints 
is  at  our  very  doors,  and  Satan  has  great  power  and  will 
make  many  believe  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  keep  up 
the  struggle  for  Truth  and  righteousness;  blit  that  we  can 
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sin  a  little  in  gratifying  our  appetites  and  bodily  passions, 
that  we  will  only  be  beaten  with  a  few  stripes  and  then  the 
Lord  will  forgive  and  all  will  be  well.  But,  my  dear  ones, 
I  desire  that  you  will  all  remember  the  late  revelation  of 
the  Lord  to  President  John  Taylor,  wherein  he  declares  that 
— ‘Hereafter,  He  will  not  honor  or  acknowledge  any  longer 
those  who  hear  His  Holy  Priesthood  and  do  not  honor  and 
acknowledge  Him.’  And  now  let  me  say  to  my  sons,  that 
you  cannot  drink  strong  drink,  play  pool,  or  gamble  in 
any  way,  or  swear,  and  neglect  every  duty,  and  continue 
to  hold  the  Melehizedek  Priesthood  and  still  he  blest  of 
the  Lord.  His  holy  spirit  will  cease  to  strive  with  you  and 
you  will  meet  with  troubles  and  sorrows  in  days  to  come,  in 
abundance.  Your  parents  have  honored  their  covenants  to 
their  best  ability  and  you  are  legal  heirs  of  salvation,  but 
if  you  sin  in  these  things,  you  will  be  shut  out  from  the 
Lord  until  repentance  comes  and  full  restitution  is  made; 
for  any  degree  of  unholiness  cannot  be  admitted  where  the 
righteous  dwell  in  Eternity.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  attend 
to  your  family  prayers  every  night  and  morning,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  your  good  wives  and  mothers  will  help  you  to  do 
th  is,  and  after  performing  this  duty  sincerely,  you  will  not 
feel  like  going  to  the  pool  hall  and  listening  to  the  evil 
conversations  and  partake  of  the  influences  of  the  saloon 
and  its  surroundings.  The  society  of  your  own  families  will 
have  charms  that  are  found  nowhere  else.  You  will  find 
that  the  Lord  will  grant  you  more  of  his  holv  spirit  when 
you  acknowledge  him  twice  in  twenty-four  hours. 

And  now  let  me  say  to  all  of  you  that  the  Lord  requires 
more  sacrifice  and  more  integrity  to  principle  to  sustain 
His  work.  Perfect  honesty  and  truthfulness  will  have  its 
reward.  No  matter  what  vour  next  door  neighbor  is  doing, 
let  us  do  right. 

Now,  dear  children,  both  sons  and  daughters,  I  speak  to 
all.  1  pray  you  to  remember  your  duties  to  the  Lord  daily, 
and  you  will  truly  be  supported  in  your  various  trials  and 
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adverse  visitations,  for  we  must  all  be  tried  and  tested. 
Strive  to  be  an  honor  to  your  parents  and  your  callings, 
and  if  we  should  never  meet  again  on  this  earth,  I  shall  be 
satisfied  to  be  able  to  welcome  you  all  in  the  realms  above. 

My  prayer  is  that  you  may  be  continually  faithful  and 
not  fall  into  evil  ways,  but  always  set  a  good  example  to 
your  younger  brothers  who  now  hold  the  lesser  Priesthood, 
and  if  all  those  boys  will  continue  to  attend  their  Quorum 
meetings  and  perform  all  duties  that  belong  to  their  several 
callings,  they  will  grow  in  usefulness  and  integrity  and  yet 
become  bright  and  shining  lights  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

And  I  will  further  say  that  you  will  no  doubt  hear  your 
father  evil  spoken  of  in  these  times  of  trial  which  cannot 
be  helped,  but  this  I  desire  to  say,  that  I  have  not  intention¬ 
ally  wronged  any  person  that  I  know  of,  but  am  as  liable 
to  make  mistakes  as  others,  and  wherein  claims  are  made 
in  my  absence  that  appear  to  be  pressing,  just  please  lake 
counsel  together  and  do  what  you  find  to  be  right:  and 
here  let  me  plead  with  you  to  be  united  as  a  family  and 
be  forgiving  and  lovable  towards  each  other,  and  you  will 
find  an  increase  of  the  good  spirit  in  your  hearts.  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  have  the  best  of  feelings  towards  you  all, 
and  including  my  sons-in-law  and  daughters-in-law,  wives, 
children,  and  grandchildren,  and — In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  by  the  Authoritv  of  the  IIolv  Priesthood  invested 
in  me,  I  do  bless  you  in  all  your  works  of  righteousness 
that  you  may  continue  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  have 
abundance  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  and  an  eternal 
inheritance  in  the  worlds  to  come, 

Amen. 

P.S. — I  hope  that  you  will  not  neglect  about  New  Year's, 
to  have  a  Family  meeting  of  all  within  reach  and  encourage 
each  other  in  well-doing.  Let  your  influence  be  felt  for 
good,  for  there  is  plenty  of  evil  about  us.  May  the  Lord 
pr  cserve  you  all,  is  my  constant  prayer. 

George  W.  Bean.” 
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While  in  Idaho  I  boarded  with  President  Thomas  E. 
Ricks,  an  old  fellow  laborer  with  me  on  our  Las  Vegas 
Mission  in  1855-6. 

While  in  Idaho  I  was  employed  in  the  Tithing  office  of 
Bannock  Stake,  settling  with  all  the  Bishops  therein.  I 
traveled  about-  some  in  attending  meetings  and  met  many 
old  acquaintances  of  past  years.  I  left  Salt  Lake  City  on 
January  1st,  1889,  and  going  north,  viewed  the  great  eclipse 
of  the  Sun  that  day  between  Franklin  and  McCammon 

J 

station  in  Idaho. 

By  March  5,  earlier  than  expected,  I  got  back  as  far  as 
Salt  Lake  City  in  company  of  President  Ricks  to  deliver 
the  Tithing  schedules  and  financial  report  of  Bannock  Stake, 
Idaho,  to  the  general  Tithing  department.  It  was  accepted 
and  I  started  home  and  reached  Richfield  a  few  days  later. 
I  found  the  family  well  and  comfortable.  They  all  cave 
me  hearty  welcome. 

J 

Deputy  Mount  Arrested,  Judge  Booth  Defended, 
Judge  Judd  Complimented 

Scarcely  three  weeks  after  my  return  I  found  that  irrepres¬ 
sible  Deputy  Marshal  Mount  on  the  lookout  for  fresh 
victims,  and  he  modestly  waited  on  me  at  my  home  with 
a  warrant  on  March  26,  1889.  My  wife  Elizabeth  and  our 
daughter  Flora  bade  him  in.  He  quietly  asked  for  me  and 
I  recognized  the  call  and  walked  into  the  dining  room,  lie 
still  stood  by  tbe  door  shaking  like  a  leaf  and  said:  “Well, 
Judge,  I  had  to  come.  I  told  him  it  better  be  him  than  a 
stranger  and  to  go  ahead,  read  his  paper.  Now  that  paper 
rattled.  J  hen  1  told  him  to  be  seated,  and  he  gave  a  bit  of 
advice-- -to  ha\e  6  or  7  witnesses  go  to  Court,  enough  to 
pay  your  line,  and  as  he  turned  to  my  wife,  to  say:  “Brother 
Bean  will  never  have  to  go  to  jail,  at  his  age.” 

According  to  appointment  we  went  to  Salina  to  appear  in 
Commissioner  Leonard  s  Court  and  were  duly  bound  over  to 
appear  in  Provo  District  Court  in  September. 
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The  witnesses  required  to  go  were:  my  three  wives, 
Elizabeth,  Emily  and  Mary,  and  my  children  Wm.  J., 
Marquis,  Willard  and  Flora  D. 

We  all  went  by  team  to  Provo.  I  met  several  lawyer 
friends  who  proffered  their  service  in  my  behalf.  Judge 
Warren  Dusenberry  was  determined  to  be  present  and 
asked  me  to  let  him  know  the  hour  and  date.  My  friend, 
Judge  King  (Sen.  William  H.  King),  invited  us  to  his  home 
to  talk.  Having  worked  in  Courts  officially  for  so  many 
years,  I  knew  the  process  of  Law,  so  we  passed  through 
the  regular  cut  and  dried  preliminary  business  before  the 
Grand  Jury  and  finally,  after  two  journeys  of  myself  and 
the  witnesses  to  Provo,  and  seeing  how  other  trials  humiliated 
the  people,  I  decided — none  of  that  for  my  family.  The  scrip¬ 
tural  saying  came  to  mind:  “Take  no  thought  of  what  ve 
shall  say,  etc.*’,  so  without  a  lawyer  1  went  before  the  Court 
and  plead  guiltv  of  “cohabitation” — at  which  point,  Bishop 
John  E.  Booth,  Attorney  at  Law,  arose  and  asked  the 
privilege  of  addressing  the  Court. 

Judge  Judd  gave  permission,  saying  he  had  just  enjoyed 
a  good  dinner  and  felt  quite  good-natured  now. 

Attorney  Booth  then  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  life  of  the 
“prisoner  at  the  Bar"'.  He  recited,  in  graphic  language,  the 
trials  and  hardships  of  this  man  in  crossing  the  plains  with 
his  ox  teams  in  lb  17.  and  as  a  Utah  Pioneer,  aged  16.  who 
helped  to  build  the  first  two  Forts  in  Utah,  in  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Provo;  had  been  a  Guide  and  Indian  Interpreter 
for  State  and  Government  Officials;  had  risked  his  life 
many  times  in  teaching  the  Indians  and  assisting  in  their 
Treaties;  had  held  many  offices  in  City  and  County;  had 
been  U.  S.  Deputy  Marshal  when  danger  lurked  at  every 
turn;  had  been  Prosecuting  Altornev  in  tire  District  Court 
and  done  much  civic  work,  etc.  and  was  Judge  in  this 
County  when  this  Court  House  in  which  you  arc  holding 
Court,  was  built.  “A  our  Honor,’"  he  appealed  more  earn¬ 
estly  as  the  Judge  laid  his  paper  aside,  “it  is  impossible  to 
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give  due  honor  to  this  man's  constant  labors  in  establishing 
(his  Territory.  And,  vour  honor  must  know  this  point,  that 
the  defendant  had  done  all  his  marrying  as  early  as  1856, 
before  there  was  any  Law  forbidding  it/ 

j  c_> 

His  Honor  seemed  somewhat  affected  by  the  Attorney’s 

m>  J 

recital  and  asked  if  I  liad  anythin"  to  say  before  the  sentence 

J  C  - 

was  pronounced.  I  answered,  “No,  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
showing  my  friend  has  made  for  me,  and  unsolicited. 
Judge  Judd  then  said:  “If  I  had  known  how  things  were 
in  this  Territory  before  I  came  here  I  would  rather  have  "one 
to  the  Fiji  Islands  to  deal  out  justice  to  them  than  to  judge 
such  men  as  found  here.  Mr.  Bean,  this  Law  was  not  made 
for  cases  like  yours,  but  you  have  been  indicted  and  plead 
guilty.  Therefore  the  case  must  be  disposed  of.  I  fine  you 
fifty  dollars,  and  hope  you  will  return  home  and  continue 
to  be  a  good  citizen.”  The  Clerk  then  asked  about  costs. 
“Yes" — the  Judge  answered,  “that  will  have  to  follow  the 
judgment.” 

It  cost  altogether.  $315.45.  This  dale  of  October  11,  1889 
can  never  be  forgotten.  A  number  of  friends  came  up  to 
shake  hands  with  me.  even  some  of  the  jurors  who  sat 
listening,  one  of  whom  was  a  son  of  Deputy  Marshal  Mount 
who  arrested  me.  As  he  shook  my  hand  he  left  a  five 
dollar  greenback  in  my  hand,  which  I  refused  to  accept, 
but  with  “thanks,  for  his  kindliness,  even  though  my  two 
trips  had  been  quite  expensive. 

Ill  say  by  wav  of  explanation  to  my  family  and  others, 
that  Politics  played  quite  a  part  in  the  settlement  of  a 
Territory.  The  Government  usually  sent  men  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  officer  a  new  Territon .  Some  were 
sent  to  I  tali,  or  “Deseret  ,  as  it  was  called  under  the  Provi¬ 
sional  Government  as  organized  bv  the  Pioneers,  with 
Brigham  doling  as  Governor,  in  1819.  He  was  selected 
by  President  Fillmore  to  that  position  also  in  1850.  There 
wore  some  outsiders  Item  other  States  who  proved  unworthy 
of  the  peoples  trust,  and  being  reprimanded,  returned 
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back  east  and  reported  the  Mormons  in  rebellion  against 
the  Government,  along  with  other  vicious  falsehoods. 

In  1857  our  U.  S.  President  Buchanan  took  no  time  to 
investigate,  but  sent  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston's  Army 
out  to  quell  the  supposed  uprising.  W  hile  President  \oung 
and  the  Saints  enjoyed  the  24th  of  July  at  Brighton  Resort 
he  learned  the  Army  was  near  and  he  immediately  sent  our 
Pioneer  soldiers  to  Echo  Canyon  to  hold  the  Army  back, 
and  remarked  about  like  this:  ‘4  am  Governor,  and  will  not 
permit  an  army  to  enter  our  Territory  and  destroy  our 
homes,  etc.”  He  advised  the  Saints  to  move  their  families 
south  for  safety  and  prepare  their  homes  filled  with  straw 
to  burn  quickly  if  the  army  forced  their  way  into  the  city. 
Guards  were  left  to  set  the  torch. 

When  the  Government  Commissioners  arrived,  President 
Young  met  them  in  Council  in  Provo,  in  1858.  He  agreed 
to  let  the  army  pass  through  the  city,  march  to  Jordan 
River  and  south  to  Utah  Lake  where  they  established  “Camp 
Flovd  5  where  they  remained  until  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  in  1860-61.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  dined 
with  General  Johnston  on  my  return  with  his  engineers  on 
an  exploring  trip,  with  Capl.  Slimpson. 

In  1880,  at  the  Election,  George  Q.  Cannon  of  the 
“People’s  Party”  received  1 8,568  votes  as  Delegate  to 
Congress,  while  his  opponent  of  the  “Liberal  Party”  re¬ 
ceived  but  1.357.  Then  came  the  agitation  about  a  Mormon 

7  e- 

being  a  Congressman.  We  pioneers  were  all  concerned 
about  the  anti-Mormon  acts  because  we  established  homes 
in  this  great  Rocky  Mountain  basin  and  will  fight  to  main¬ 
tain  them.  Well,  then  Senator  Edmunds  of  Vermont  threw 
another  knife  our  way,  in  the  form  of  a  “Bill  ’  in  Congress 
that  became  a  Law  March  22,  1882,  for  the  punishment  of 
all  Mormons  who  had  more  than  one  wife:  that  if  arrested 
and  sentenced,  could  be  fined  $500,  or  be  sent  to  prison 
for  five  years.  W  bile  only  three  percent  of  Mormon  men 
practiced  Polygamy,  the  Saints  were  terribly  misrepre- 
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sentcd  and  shamefully  persecuted.  Many  of  the  Church 
leaders  were  hunted  like  criminals  and  forced  to  go  in 
hiding,  to  carry  on  their  business  and  Church  duties. 
Polygamists  and  all  women  in  the  Territory  were  disfran- 
chised.  The  women  had  yoted  since  1870.  The  Edmunds- 
Tucker  Law  was  terrible,  making  public  buildings  unsafe. 
We  had  been  looking  forward  to  Statehood  since  1819  and 
asked  for  it  occasionally,  but  the  continued  falsehoods  of 
Apostates  and  some  Ministers  and  eyibminded  people  led 
Goyernment  officials  to  take  unguided  action. 

Manifesto  Issued  by  President  Wilford  Woodruff 
io  Latter-day  Saints 

President  W  ilford  W  oodrufT  and  his  Latter-day  Saint 
leaders  fully  realized  the  critical  situation  and  decided  to 
issue  a  “Manifesto51  abolishing  the  plural  marriage  practice 
in  the  future. 

This  “Manifesto55  was  brought  before  the  Saints  in  Gen- 
eral  Conference,  voted  on,  and  sustained  by  a  great  major¬ 
ity.  It  was  considered — “W  ord  of  the  Lord  through  His 
Prophet.  ’  Besides  that,  we  believe  in  obeying  the  Laws 
of  the  Land. 

This  seemed  to  have  a  good  effect  and  many  former 
enemies  soon  threw  up  the  fight  and  advocated  peace. 
National  party  lines  began  to  resume  former  divisions. 

President  Harrison  v  isited  L  tab  in  1891  and  the  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Democrat  parties  became  more  definite.  I  affil¬ 
iated  with  the  Republican  party.  Many  of  my  best  friends 
were  Democrats,  but  in  civic  or  religions  affairs. — citizens. 

i. 

April  1st,  1891  was  my  sixtieth  birthday.  We  cele¬ 
brated  at  the  home  of  my  wife  Mary.  President  W  m.  H. 
Secgmiller  and  his  second  Counselor  W  .  Henry  Clark  and 
their  wives  and  Bishop  Joseph  S.  Horne  and  family  were 
special  guests.  1  was  1st  Counselor  in  Sevier  Stake  to 
President  Secgmiller.  I  was  ordained  a  High  Priest  in 
1 8 1  i  and  set  apart  as  a  counselor  by  Apostle  John  W.  Taylor, 
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May  27,  1888,  and  served  6  years.  About  sixty  of  my  family 
constituted  the  rest  of  the  gathering,  including  the  in-laws. 
The  small  grandchildren  were  not  present  this  time. 

Many  good  things  were  said  and  the  feasting  and  enjoy 
ment  perfect  and  long  to  he  remembered.  I  was  comforted 
and  blessed  by  kindly  feelings.  Quoting:  "April  3rd.  Started 
to  Conference  in  company  with  Pres.  Seegmiller — took  the 
R.  G.  W.  train  at  Manti — fare  $1.00  to  Salt  Lake  City  and 
return.  At  night  went  to  the  great  Tabernacle  and  listened 
to  400  voices  singing  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Evan 
Stephens,  which  was  grand. 

The  conference  during  the  next  three  days  was  very 
interesting  and  profitable,  addressed  by  authorities — all  of 
them  acquaintances  of  mine.*’ 

During  this  summer  of  1891,  three  of  my  sons  desired 
to  shoAV  their  native  ability  and  fitted  up  some  teams  and 
started  out  to  do  something  for  themselves.  I  must  slide  in 
a  suggestion  right  here  that  1  used  to  give  my  boys,  when 
they  wanted  to  join  other  boys  and  men  who  sat  on  their 
heels  by  the  side  of  the  Co-op  store  and  whittled  sticks  and 
told  stories  as  customers  steered  around  them  to  get  in  the 
store.  I  suggested  that  my  boys  had  better  dig  post  holes 
and  fill  them  up  again  to  develop  muscle  and  industry,  or 
put  on  the  boxing  gloves,  or  swing  around  the  horizontal 
bar  in  our  own  yard,  to  keep  their  blood  circulating.  Thank 
the  Lord  they  would  rather  read  than  loaf  anyway. 

Well,  I  encouraged  them  in  this  new  venture.  They  tried 
the  asphalt  hauling  near  Thistle  station  at  first,  then  over 
to  P.  V.  Junction  and  Soldier  Summit,  hauling  and  slack¬ 
ing  mining  timbers  at  the  Railroad  Station  for  W.  South- 
worth  of  P.  V7.  Junction.  Virginius  then  came  home  but 
Burton  and  Orestes  ( Kesty)  worked  some  at  Dave  Eccles’ 
saw-mill  above  Schofield;  then  Burt  began  to  haul  lumber 
off  mountains  into  Ml.  Pleasant,  and  paid  for  a  new  wagon. 
The  boys  were  in  their  teens,  and  their  mettle  was  tested 
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pretty  well.  They  attended  the  Sevier  Stake  Academy  during 
the  winter. 

1891  brought  new  enterprises.  The  talk  of  extending  the 
Railroad  from  Satina  to  Richfield  took  our  attention.  To 
keep  up  with  the  times,  we  sent  my  sons  William  J.,  a 
sawyer,  and  Burton  J.,  teamster,  to  P.  V.  Junction  to  look 
at  a  saw-mill  offered  us  by  Shadrack  Holdawav  of  Provo. 

j  • 

This  Mill  was  in  Kyune  Canyon.  After  examination  we 
concluded  to  buv  it  and  remove  the  mill  a  few  miles  and 

j 

run  it  awhile  cutting  railroad  ties  and  other  timbers.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  my  sons  took  an  interest  and  went  to  work,  Charles 
L.  taking  his  wife  Mary  out  to  cook  for  them.  We  sent 
two  carloads  of  lumber  to  Provo  which  nearly  paid  for  the 
mill,  my  son  Leo  A.  having  put  in  two  mares  and  colts  on 
the  trade.  We  did  fairly  well  at  Kyune  canyon,  but  in 
shipping  the  Mill  to  Salina,  and  a  lath  mill  also,  cost  us  $85. 
The  wagon  road  to  South  Cedar  Ridge  was  unexpectedly 
heavy,  as  the  floods  had  uncovered  boulders  in  the  washes. 
Thus  work  and  profits  were  delayed.  Running  of  the  mill 
in  winter  was  a  terrible  experiment  and  it  all  cost  between 
$500  and  $600,  but  we  had  overcome  the  Eureka  disaster 
and  struggled  to  bring  partial  success  with  a  lath  and  fence 
factory  in  the  City  of  Richfield,  and  our  saw  mill  furnish¬ 
ing  much  very  fine  lumber,  soon  brought  success  again. 

Deaih  of  My  Wife  Mary  Jane  Wall  Bean,  Dec.  6,  1891 

Late  in  October  my  wife  Mary  became  ill  with  severe 
pains  in  her  stomach,  and  later  was  seized  with  a  severe  chill 
and  soon  took  to  her  bed  from  which  she  never  arose.  Dr. 
St.  John,  l Ik*  attending  physician,  called  it  typho-malarial 
fever  and  oilier  complications.  All  that  Doctor  s  skill  and 
loving  hearts  and  hands  could  do  was  done,  besides  the 
faith  and  prayers  of  family  and  friends.  These  were  seem¬ 
ingly  without  effect,  even  the  administrations  of  those  of 
well-known  authority  and  faith.  She  suffered  much  and 
finally,  on  December  6lh,  her  pure  spirit  look  its  flight  to 
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mingle  with  the  spirits  of  the  just  until  the  Resurrection 
morn,  leaving  her  sorrowing  family  and  friends  to  mourn. 
The  funeral  took  place  on  the  8th  of  December,  1891.  A 
large  concourse  of  people  were  in  attendance.  Her  daughter 
Melissa  B.  Clark  was  ill  in  bed  and  desired  to  see  ner 
mother,  though  she  lived  a  block  away.  The  undertaker 
took  the  casket  to  her  home  on  the  way  to  the  Chapel.  .Mary 
had  borne  13  children  to  us,  the  youngest,  Cornelia,  being 
six  years  at  this  time,  and  Mary  50  years  on  last  April  12th. 
Four  of  her  children  were  married.  She  also  raised  a  "rand- 

i. 

daughter.  May  was  3  days  old  when  Geneva,  her  mother, 
died. 

Early  in  January  1892,  Stake  President  W  m.  H.  Seeg- 
miller  represented  our  District  in  the  Territorial  Legislature 
and  was  chosen  “Speaker  of  the  House".  We  Counselors 
carried  on  the  Stake  work  holding  Ward  Conferences, 
etc.,  for  the  sixty  days  of  the  Territorial  Legislature. 

April  1st,  1892,  I  spent  my  61st  birthday  as  a  Delegate 
at  the  Republican  Convention  at  Provo,  when  Frank  J. 
Cannon  and  0.  J.  Salisbury  were  chosen  as  Delegates  to  the 
Convention  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

From  there  I  went  on  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  attend  the 
L.  D.  S.  Conference.  I  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  Cap¬ 
stone  of  the  great  Salt  Lake  Temple  of  the  Lord.  I  also 
saw  the  Cap-stone  laid  on  the  Nauvoo  Temple,  in  Nauvoo, 
Ill.,  in  1845,  47  years  before. 

In  June,  1892,  I  had  a  dentist  operating  on  my  teeth. 
W  hen  he  had  reached  number  fifteen,  a  sound  one,  which, 
when  drawn,  uncapped  the  maxilliarv  artery,  it  started 
bleeding  profusely.  The  dentist  did  what  he  could  but 
failed  to  check  the  blood  (low  for  se\en  hours,  so  the  family, 
much  alarmed  when  I  fainted,  sent  to  get  Dr.  Neill,  the 
physician.  1  was  nearly  gone  when  he  arrived.  Dr.  Neill 
put  in  a  saturated  lint  plug  and  held  it  there  by  almost  his 
whole  weight  for  several  minutes  and  it  finally  remained  in 
place.  1  was  revived  by  several  applications  of  brandv  with 
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a  teaspoon,  as  my  heart  was  at  low  ebb.  I  was  unable  to 
walk  for  several  days,  even  across  the  room,  and  it  took 
months  to  regain  strength. 

I  had  another  struggle  with  dentistry  along  in  November. 
This  time  1  took  s;as,  got  rid  of  my  last  molar,  came  out  with 
a  slightly  fractured  jaw.  Dr.  Byron  Kesler  operated  on  me 
this  lime  and  six  months  later  made  nie  a  set  of  teeth.  I 
mention  these  operations  because  they  undermined  my 
health.  In  fact,  I  never  regained  my  strength  for  physical 
hard  labor. 

Our  children  began  to  leave  home  now;  several  married, 
some  going  to  school  and  college,  and  some  at  the  Steam 
Saw-mill.  Victor  and  family  are  at  Provo,  Orestes  U.  is  also 
attending  the  Brigham  Young  Academy.  Flora  D.  is  spend¬ 
ing  five  weeks  there  before  taking  her  responsibilities  as 
Matron  of  Manli  L.  D.  S.  Seminary,  with  A.  C.  Nelson  as 
Principal.  Willard  is  looking  toward  College  also.  Burton 
J.  and  Virginius  are  working  at  the  Steam  Saw-mill  in  Cedar 
Bidge.  Both  of  these  boys  took  some  College  training 
and  became  teachers  later. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  here,  that  out  of  our 
thirty  children,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  we  had 
twenty-seven  grown,  active  citizens;  among  them  were  these 
who  taught  in  public  schools:  Elizabeth  Agnes,  Melinda, 
Geneva,  Annie,  Lola,  Ella,  Chloe  1).,  Flora  D.,  Emily, 
Victor  E.,  Willard  W.,  Virginius,  Burton  J.  and  Orestes  U. 
Practically  all  our  children  have  been  active  in  Church  and 
Community.  My  advice  has  ever  been — “Never  refuse  to 
do  service  in  the  Church,  it  is  the  best  school  in  the  world. 

Again  and  again  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Sevier 
Stake  with  President  W.  II.  Seegmiller,  and  many  times  with¬ 
out  him,  because  of  his  Legislative  work  and  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  chairman  of  the  University  Land  Commissioners, 
at  Salt  Lake  City  Headquarters.  Because  of  my  former 
public  work  officially  as  Assessor  &  Collector,  Probate 
Judge,  Surveyor,  etc.,  it  gave  me  the  responsibility  of 
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surveying,  appraising,  and  selling  practically  all  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Land  in  the  Territory,  having  explored  all  sections 
with  Surveyors  and  Government  officials.  Then  I  purchased 
my  own  instruments. 

In  May,  1893,  Apostle  Francis  M.  Lyman  and  Marriner 
W.  Merrill  attended  our  Stake  Conference  in  Sevier  Countv, 
and  there  proceeded  to  divide  our  Stake,  cutting  oh  six 

Wards  in  Wayne  County  that  we  visited  in  September, 

reaching  into  Blue  Valley  Ward,  in  Rabbit  V alley.  The 
brethren  proceeded  on  eastward  and  organized  V  avne 
Stake  uniting  six  W  ards,  which  relieved  us. 

Because  of  our  large  house  and  my  association  as  1st 

Counselor  fo  President  Seegmiller,  we  have  been  blessed 

with  the  Company  of  the  Latter-day  Saints’  Presidents, 
Apostles,  Seventies,  Presiding  Bishops,  B.  Y.  A.  Professors, 
Relief  Society  President  and  General  Board  Members,  and 
many  other  fine  people.  They  carried  a  blessing  of  good 
cheer  and  inspiration  and  we  drank  from  their  fountain  of 
knowledge  gratefully.  Most  of  them  had  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  that  pleased  the  family,  with  an  '‘at  home”  spirit. 

My  wife,  Elizabeth,  was  selected  as  Stake  President  of 
Sevier  Stake  Relief  Society  by  Eliza  R.  Snow  and  Pres. 
Franklin  Spencer  in  1879.  She  served  for  22  years,  lie- 
sides  caring  for  family,  boarders  and  company.  During 
our  Slake  service,  Victor  E.  was  Stake  President  of  Young 
Men’s  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  and  Flora  D., 
counselor  in  Stake  Young  Ladies  M.  I.  A. 

Variety  is  the  spice  of  life  in  friendships  as  in  other 
things.  Monday,  5th  of  December.  1892.  for  instance,  be¬ 
came  a  memorable  day,  by  the  appearance  of  “Buffalo 
Bill",  Col.  V  .  F.  Cody,  accompanied  by  two  English 
officers  of  the  Queen's  Guards,  Capt  Mildwav  and  Major 
McKcnnon,  Brother  Junius  F.  Wells,  a.  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  and  Maj.  Ingraham  of  the  Lniled 
Stales  Army.  They  came  via  the  Buckskin  Mountains  and 
dined  at  the  “Wright  House”  (Isaac  Wright  hotel),  and 
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several  of  us  were  invited  over  and  were  introduced  and 
chatted  with  the  guests. 

First  Bean  Family  Reunion,  Dec.  30,  1892 

Friday,  December  23,  the  students  from  the  Brigham 
Young  Academv  began  to  arrive  home  for  holidays.  Victor 
and  family,  Orestes  and  his  friend  Allie  Rogers,  L.  Han  mar 
Mortensen,  a  cousin  from  Colorado,  Arthur  Dailey  from 
Parowan,  Willard  and  Miss  Funk  from  Manti,  and  others. 
We  had  tentative  plans  for  a  Bean  Reunion,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  30th,  to  be  held  at  son  Pam’s  Dance  Hall,  located 
over  his  mercantile  store  on  Main  street,  Richfield. 
Our  children  in  Sanpete  were  “wired”,  and  Virginius  met 
a  group  of  them  at  Salina  terminus  Station.  My  children 
were  all  present  except  Ann  Alida  (Annie)  who  lived  in 
Franklin,  Idaho.  Sixty  of  my  family  and  grandchildren 
were  present.  Fourteen  sons  and  eleven  daughters- — one 
daughter  in  Idaho  not  able  to  come.  We  met  at  5  p.  m. 
A  dozen  or  more  of  my  children  and  in-laws  led  in  singing 
favorite  songs,  then  I  addressed  them  in  greetings  and  testi- 
mony.  In  part,  I  bore  my  faithful  testimony  of  the  Divinity 
of  this  great  Latter-day  work,  and  the  power  and  extent  of 
the  New  and  Everlasting  covenant  which  is  eventually  to 
redeem  a  fallen  world.  1  explained  the  necessity  of  each 
doing  the  part  allotted  under  the  direction  of  the  Priesthood 
duly  authorized  to  preside.  I  assured  them  that  there  is  no 
other  path  to  pursue  but  to  live  humbly,  acknowledge  the 
Lord  in  all  things,  forgive  all  men  their  trespasses  whether 
they  ask  it  or  not.  I  blessed  them  all.  both  present  and 
absent,  and  pleaded  with  my  sons  to  honor  the  Priesthood 
they  hold,  and  to  repent  and  reform  where  necessary.  Long 
tables  were  laden  with  food  and  nicknacks  and  the  family 
and  guests  seated  beside  them  made  a  great  picture.  An  inter¬ 
esting  program  was  given,  followed  by  dancing,  making  an 
eight  hour  entertainment  long  to  be  remembered. 
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FOURTEEN  SONS  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BEAN 

Top  Row:  Leo  Albert,  Victor  Emanuel,  Charles  Lewis.  2nd  Row:  Epaminondas,  William  James,  George 
leancum.  Willard  Washington.  Center:  Marquis  Lafayette.  Lower  Row:  Virginius,  Isaac  Wall,  Taylor  Jay, 
Jesse  Fuller,  Burton  John,  Orestes  Utah.  (Onias  and  Junius  died  as  infants.) 
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“The  Richfield  Advocate”,  a  local  newspaper,  gave  the 
following  report: 

“The  following  was  inadvertently  left  out  of  the  report 
of  the  (Dec.  30th,  1892)  Bean  Reunion  which  appeared  in 
last  Week’s  (Richfield)  Advocate  and  as  it  was  a  very 
material  part  of  the  report  we  give  it  here: 

“George  W.  Bean,  one  of  the  Patriarchs  of  this  dispen¬ 
sation,  came  to  Utah  in  the  Summer  of  1847 — then  a  boy 
of  sixteen,  as  teamster  for  a  family  of  one  of  the  Mormon 
Battalion,  then  in  California.  W  ith  his  parents  he  moved 
to  Provo  in  1849  (April  1st).  Lost  an  arm  by  a  cannon 
shot  in  the  Indian  troubles  of  that  year;  became  Indian 
Interpreter  for  the  Government  in  1851,  also  U.  S.  Deputy 
Marshal  the  same  year.  He  married  Elizabeth  Baum  carlv 
in  1853,  had  much  to  do  in  the  Indian  troubles  for  several 
years,  and  often  risked  his  life  as  interpreter  in  those  Indian 
difficulties;  has  held  many  important  positions  both  in 
Church  and  State.  He  married  quite  extensively  late  in  1856, 
before  any  laws  were  passed  against  it,  and  now  stands  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  progeny,  to  wit :  14  sons  and  12 
daughters  now  living — besides  45  grandchildren,  4  children 
and  6  grandchildren  dead.  His  children  were  all  present 
at  the  reunion  except  one  daughter  and  family  in  Idaho. 

Our  family  program  was  not  complete  without  Willard’s 
Fourth  of  July  burlesque  oration,  Charlie’s  and  G.  T.’s 
comedy  songs  and  the  beautiful  duels  of  Mark  and  Chloe, 
Celia  and  Ina,  and  chorus  of  all.  It  was  a  joyous  occasion. 

I  might  say  that  Beans  and  in-laws  made  up  a  great  part 
of  the  Church  Choir  at  times.  Among  them  were:  Lola. 
Ella  and  husband  A.  D.  4  lumber,  George  T.  and  wife  Celia 
Hunt  Bean,  Charles  L.,  Emily,  Melissa,  Chloe  D.,  Burton  J., 
Edith,  Marquis  L.,  Flora  D..  Ina  Hunt  Bean,  and  Paul 
von  Nordeck.  Flora  was  organist  for  eight  years  with  the 
choir. 

As  early  as  1878,  my  children  from  the  three  families 
gathered  in  the  small  adobe  room  at  Elizabeth's  home  to 
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THIRTEEN  DAUGHTERS  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BEAN 

Pictures  taken  at  various  times,  arranged  as  to  ages 
Top  Row:  Elizabeth  Agnes,  Melinda.  2nd  Row:  Mary  Geneva,  Ann 
Alida,  Lola  Montez.  3rd  Row:  Nancy  Vilate,  Sarah  Ella,  Cliloe 
Diantha.  4th  Row:  Emily,  Melissa,  Flora  Diana.  Lower  Row:  Edith 
Jane,  Cornelia.  (Eliza  Isabel  died  as  a  child.) 
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learn  singing  from  a  Mr.  Frampton  who  loved  music,  loo. 
Planks  made  extra  benches.  Chairs  were  few,  but  the  singing 
thrilled  me  and  them. 

Dramatic  work  attracted  some  of  us,  others  presided  in 
Relief  Society  and  Church  organizations,  literary  clubs,  etc. 
to  be  emphasized  by  others.  I  must  end  my  own  story  at 
present. 

Quoting  from  my  journal — “Jan.  1st,  1893.  This  New 
Year’s  Day  was  a  little  clouded  by  the  funeral  services  of 
sister  Mary  Brandley,  wife  of  Theodore  Brandley. 

3rd  and  4th.  The  B.  Y.  A.  students  began  to  return  to 
duty.  Also  son  Willard  and  Chariton  Seegmiller  left  for 
missions  to  the  Southern  States. 

Fortieth  Anniversary 

Jan.  6th.  This  is  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  my  married 
life  and  was  suitably  remembered  quietly  by  my  wife 
Elizabeth  B.  and  myself  at  home  alone.  I  got  off  a  few  verses 
for  her  which  were  published  in  the  following  issue  of  the 
Richfield  Advocate.  Here  they  are: 

“Mr.  George  \\ .  Bean  and  wife  celebrated  the  Fortieth 
Anniversary  of  their  married  life  last  Friday,  January  6, 
1893  and  the  following  loving  verses  were  produced  on 
that  occasion.  To  my  wife  Elizabeth  Baum  Bean,  married 
January  6,  1853. 

A  HUSBAND’S  APPRECIATION 

Yes,  forty  years  ago  today,  the  vows  were  spoke  that  made 
us  one; 

And  faithful  since  that  time  you’ve  been,  as  earth  revolves 
around  the  sun. 

\es,  forty  years  have  come  and  gone,  with  ever  changing 
storm  and  shine; 

And  poverty — then  better  times,  has  been  our  lot  to  share 
combined. 
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The  hardships  of  our  earlier  days,  the  Indian  Wars,  most 
dangerous  times; 

And  army  hosts  of  Uncle  Sam,  Officials,  too.  were  sent 
assigned, 

To  try  the  Saints,  but  not  for  crime;  ’twas  prejudice  that 
urged  them  on 

To  make  such  laws,  enforced  to  bind  the  conscience  of  our 
Utah  Sons. 

Together,  dear,  we  toiled  life’s  weary  way 

Through  consecration,  reformation,  plural  marriage,  too; 

Years  of  changeful  scenes — sons  and  daughters,  half  a  score, 

And  as  Family  Mother,  twice  that  number  more. 

Your  place  in  front  of  a  concourse  grand,  bound  by  Eternal 
Covenant  you  stand, 

Now  honored  a  Chief  of  Motherhood,  in  this  fold  of  Zion’s 
Daughters  good. 

Prominent  in  the  Stake  Relief  Society,  your  wise  advice 
forever  felt  will  be; 

And  honor,  and  comfort  be  your  part,  ’til  you  from  hence 
to  other  realms  depart. 

Health,  happiness  and  peace  secure  while  time  shall  last, 
continue  to  be  yours; 

To  your  years  of  married  life  so  pure,  may  you  safely  add 
another  score; 

And  posterity  by  thousands  gather  round,  to  bless  and  be 
blessed,  their  mother’s  praise  resound. 

Your  forty  years  of  peace  and  truth  should  be  a  constant 
sample  to  the  youth. 

May  they  like  you,  in  Wisdom’s  pathway  tread,  and  count¬ 
less  blessings  be  upon  your  head. 

Urns  may  your  days  most  peacefully  glide,  through  life's 
remaining  shadows  o’er  the  tide. 
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May  no  more  harsh  trials  by  you  be  bore,  but  Angels 
welcome  you  to  that  bright  shore 

Where  joys  Celestial  will  be  your  reward,  and  in  Glory 
Eternal  rejoice  with  your  Lord.” 

Patriarchal  Blessings  of  Emily  and  Mary  J.  Bean 

Herein  I  shall  also  include  the  Patriarchal  Blessings  of 
my  other  splendid  wives. 

Provo  City,  July  16,  1854 

A  Blessing  by  Emer  Harris,  Patriarch,  upon  the  head  of 
Emily,  daughter  of  John  and  Martha  Haws,  born  Feb.  27, 
1836,  in  Wayne  County,  Ill. 

Sister  Emily,  I  lay  my  hands  upon  your  head  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  confer  upon  your  head  a  Father’s 
blessing.  Thou  art  fatherless  and  God  has  promised  to  be 
thy  father.  Thou  art  of  the  lineage  of  Ephraim  and  there¬ 
fore  art  entitled  unto  the  blessings  conferred  upon  Joseph 
the  father  of  Ephraim  and  Mannasseh.  Thou  art  entitled 
unto  these  blessings  and  to  a  portion  of  the  priesthood  which 
has  come  down  through  the  lineage  of  thy  father  even  unto 
thee.  Thy  days  shall  be  many  upon  the  Earth.  Thou  shalt 
become  a  mother  in  Israel  and  rejoice  in  thy  posterity. 
Thy  days  have  been  few  upon  the  earth,  few  afflictions  have 
troubled  thee  as  yet.  Trials  thou  must  meet  with  in  future 
in  order  that  thou  mightest  be  made  perfect.  Great  blessings 
are  for  thee  both  spiritual  and  temporal  and  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  shall  be  given  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  yet  be  made 
to  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  Zion  and  also  rejoice  that 
thou  wast  born  in  this  day  and  generation,  and  the  desires 
of  thy  heart  shall  be  given  unto  thee  if  thou  shall  seek  it 
of  the  Lord  diligently,  therefore  fear  not,  my  daughter,  be 
wise  and  thou  shalt  receive  these  and  more — and  by  the 
Authority  of  the  Holy  Priesthood  1  seal  all  these  blessings 
upon  thy  head  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  I  seal  thee 
lip  unto  eternal  lives,  even  so,  Amen. 
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Provo  City,  Feb.  7,  1857 

A  Blessing  by  Isaac  Morley,  Patriarch,  upon  the  bead  of 
Mary  Jane  Bean,  daughter  of  W  illiam  M.  and  Nancy  W  all, 
born  April  12.  1841,  in  Sangamon  County,  Illinois.  Sister 
Mary  Jane,  I  lay  my  hands  upon  thy  head  by  the  Authority 
of  the  Priesthood  and  bless  thee  by  virtue  of  this  priesthood, 
with  thy  Father’s  blessing  which  will  be  a  ke\  of  knowledge, 
of  principle,  and  of  Priesthood  with  all  the  blessings  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  covenant  of  promise  which  may  be  enjoyed  by 
thee.  Thou  art  numbered  with  the  daughters  of  Abraham  by 
covenant.  By  these  covenants  thou  art  united  in  t lie  family 
tic  of  nature  to  thy  husband  and  to  thy  parents  and  will  be 
extended  upon  thy  posterity  from  generation  to  generation. 
Thou  wilt  find  as  thou  art  advancing  in  life  that  thou  be 
clothed  upon  with  responsibilities  in  every  situation  of  thy 
sojourning  here  in  life  which  will  be  a  school  of  experience 
to  instruct  the  immortal  mind.  Principles  will  be  taught 
thee  whereby  thou  wilt  lay  up  treasures  in  Heaven,  prin¬ 
ciples  of  rectitude  will  be  taught  thee  in  the  domestic  circle 
by  the  Mothers  in  Israel.  Their  counsel  will  be  committed 
to  thy  memory.  Their  counsel  will  be  a  guide  to  thy  font- 
steps  that  will  aid  thee  in  expressing  all  thy  words  in 
prudence.  Thou  art  of  Ephraim.  Thou  are  beloved  of  the 
Lord,  yet  He  will  suffer  thee  to  experience  an  opposite, 
for  thy  good,  that  true  riches  may  be  preserved  in  thv 
memory.  Endless  lives  will  be  sealed  upon  thy  crown. 
I  ratify  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  even  so,  Amen. 

*  *  * 

I  cannot  express  in  words  my  appreciation  for  my  throe 
splendid  wives  and  their  children  they  have  borne,  and 
their  true  understanding  of  the  principle  and  purpose  of 
plural  marriage  as  the  Lord  designed  it  should  be  lived. 
This  responsible,  marriage  when  performed  bv  men  holding 
authority,  is  Eternal,  like  any  Temple  marriage;  and  when 
the  last  curtain  is  called,  we  will  call  our  lovely  children 
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unto  us  and  mingle  together  as  on  earth,  only  in  a  more 
glorified  progression.  This  principle  when  lived  correctly, 
is  a  perfecting  law  of  restraint.  Even  the  tongue  must  not 
bear  false  witness  to  gain  favor  or  bear  harmful  irritations. 
You  must  love  your  neighbor,  he  tolerant,  forgiving,  coop¬ 
erative,  unselfish,  helpful,  united  and  prayerful,  and  in  fact, 
be  one  his  family.  This  has  been  our  ideal,  and  in  a  measure 
we  have  risen  to  it,  which  has  brought  indescribable  joy 
to  me.  Elizabeth  had  ten  children,  Emily  seven,  and  Mary 
Jane  thirteen,  a  large  family  to  feed,  clothe  and  educate, 
you  will  say,  but  they  had  wonderful  mothers.  My  three 
counselors  were  pioneer  women  saints.  When  Bishop  Isaac 
Morley  married  us,  he  placed  Elizabeth,  whom  I  married 
January  6th,  1853,  next  to  me,  Emily  next  to  her,  married 
December  10,  1856,  and  Mary  Jane  next  to  her,  married 
December  15,  1856,  and  said  to  each,  “Never  give  up  your 
place  to  another,”  which  they  always  remembered,  but  in 
some  families  it  was  not  so  sacredly  held.  Let  me  tell  vou 
something  about  these  women  you  want  to  know. 

Elizabeth  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Agnes  Nancy 
Harris  Baum,  born  in  Brandywine  township,  Chester  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pennsylvania,  January  27,  1834.  Her  grandparents  were 
Jacob  Baum  and  Elizabeth  Ainmerlong,  and  her  maternal 
grand  parents,  Robert  Harris  and  Jane — the  maiden  name 
unknown.  This  German  and  Scotch  blending  was  marvelous, 
although  I  teased  Elizabeth  about  it.  She  responded  with 
this  remark:  ‘‘Yell,  they  might  build  up  the  Tank  descent 
■ — a  Duke’s  mixture.”  \\  bile  we  joked,  I  am  sure  our  par¬ 
ents  were  honest  and  true  Latter-day  Saints,  and  recog¬ 
nized  the  Truth  when  they  heard  it.  Jacob  Baum  was  an 
expert  carder  and  weaver  of  beautiful  floral  designed 
colored  bedspreads,  one  of  which  Elizabeth  had.  It  was 
double  faced  with  the  names  Jacob  and  Agnes  Baum,  1811, 
woven  in  two  corners.  That  magnificent  spread  was  used 
on  the  “spare  ’  bed  where  President  Young  and  main  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  some  of  whom  were  advanced  into  the 
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First  Presidency  later,  slept,  on  a  corded  bedstead  with  a 
straw  tick  and  feather  bed  on  it. 

Jacob  Baum  was  a  very  successful  farmer,  ate  breakfast 
before  daylight,  rested  an  hour,  plowed,  planted  and  blessed 
his  field,  harvested  plentifully  for  bis  own  and  others. 
Two  sayings  be  emphasized,  “Waste  brings  want,*'  and 
“Have  a  place  for  everything  and  it  is  never  lost."’  lie 
insisted  on  his  girls  learning  all  kinds  of  work,  from  farm, 
barnyard,  kitchen  and  loom  to  spinning,  sewing,  fancy  work 
and  caring  for  meats  and  fruits.  It  was  fortunate  for  Eliza¬ 
beth,  because  her  mother  died  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  en- 
route  to  Zion.  Elizabeth,  at  age  12  years,  took  charge  of 
the  home  then,  although  Jane  was  older,  hut  timid  and 
preferred  caring  for  Jacob  Jr.  and  Janetta.  Her  Scotch 
wit  and  economy  with  the  German  tenacity  and  planning, 
brought  great  strength  to  me  and  my  family,  you  must  know. 

Emily  Haws  was  horn  the  27th  of  Februarv,  1836,  in 
Wayne  County,  Illinois,  the  daughter  of  John  Haws  and 
Martha  Masters.  She  was  14  years  old  when  she  walked 
across  the  plains.  The  Haws  families  settled  at  Provo, 
Utah.  Her  father  died  in  1852,  and  his  brother  Gilbert 
Haws  (Uncle  G illy )  took  John's  family  into  his  own  home. 
Emily  was  not  physically  strong,  hut  her  brown  eves  gave 
depth  to  a  beautiful  spirit  and  agreeable  disposition.  She 
was  noted  for  her  fine  handwork.  Her  proud  cousins  kept 
her  busy  at  leisure  limes  making  finely  tucked  white  shirt 
fronts.  W  hen  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  move  about 
with  my  slice])  herd,  Emily  and  Mary  would  both  go,  and 
live  near  my  work. 

Mary  Jane  Wall,  the  daughter  of  William  Madison  Wall 
and  J\ancy  Haws,  was  horn  in  Springfield,  Sangamon 
County,  Illinois,  April  12th.  1811.  The  Walls  came  to  l  tali 
in  1850,  lived  in  Salt  Lake  City  a  few  years,  then  went  to 
Provo,  to  make  their  home.  Captain  William  M.  Wall  be¬ 
came  a  Bishop,  Missionary,  sheriff  and  military  man.  Marv 
attended  my  school  in  1855,  a  beautiful  womanly  girl  of 
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sixteen,  but  looked  to  be  older.  Of  course  a  boy  had  to  do 
men’s  work  at  twelve,  and  girls  did  service  at  same  age 
and  all  seemed  upstanding  and  grown  at  sixteen  and  eight¬ 
een,  and  quite  independent.  W  ell,  I  chose  Mary  as  my  third 
wife  and  was  very  pleased  when  she  said,  yes. 

Our  Domestic  Life  With  System  and  Work  Results 

The  domestic  life  of  our  family  should  be  told  by  the 
ladies,  but  I’ll  try  to  interest  you.  Tou  younger  members 
of  my  family  missed  the  pioneer  experiences  but  I  must 
tell  some  things  your  mothers  used  to  do. 

Elizabeth,  called  the  mother  of  the  family,  had  been  so 
thoroughly  trained  in  all  kinds  of  work  and  to  suit  the 
clothes  to  the  job,  that  she  was  not  long  in  getting  "aunt 
Emily  and  "aunt  Marv  into  Familv  management,  and  they 
added  their  information  and  all  made  their  soap  from  waste 
fats;  milked  cows,  made  butter  and  cheese,  and  cottage 
cheese — curdled  the  milk  with  rennet;  raised  their  garden 
truck  in  season  and  fruits  to  bottle  and  to  dry;  raised 
chickens,  ducks  and  geese  for  feathers  and  food,  turkeys, 
sheep  for  food  and  wool  for  clothing;  veal,  beef  and  hogs 
for  fresh  or  cured  meats;  herbs  for  seasoning  or  medicine; 
and  thus  they  labored  so  that  when  I  brought  men  from 
Court  there  was  plenty  to  eat  and  strangers  were  welcomed. 

W  hen  wool  was  washed  and  picked  over,  three  pairs  of 
cards  could  comb  the  wool  into  bats  for  quills,  or  into 
long  rolls  for  spinning  into  yarn.  Dye  stuffs  were  rounded 
up,  we  raised  madder  for  red,  peaehtree  leaves  made  yellow, 
also  rabbit  brush,  indigo  for  blue,  and  so  on.  As  soon  as 
the  yarn  was  colored  for  dresses  and  suits,  Elizabeth’s  art 
designs  were  worked  out  as — so  many  threads  of  green,  a 
few  more  red,  brown,  while,  black,  etc.,  until  t lie  warp 
stripes  were  ready  for  the  woof  or  yarn  fillings,  for  stripes, 
plaids,  etc.  They  made  sheets,  tablecloths,  blankets  and 
linens  for  clothing,  until  the  factories  came  to  replace  hand 
service.  W  e  raised  our  own  flax  at  Provo,  and  hclehelcd  it. 
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They  knit  the  stockings,  both  woolen  and  cotton,  for  all  the 
family.  They  knit  and  crocheted  lace  and  tidies  and  did  fine 
embroidery.  They  braided  straw  hats  for  men  and  women 
and,  sometimes,  perhaps,  cut  a  bit  of  wood  when  the  boys 
were  haying  or  harvesting. 

One  morning  when  Elizabeth  found  no  cedar  wood  in  the 
kitchen  box,  she  pealed  potatoes,  sliced  the  ham,  made 
biscuits,  and  broke  the  eggs— placed  them  on  the  table 
raw  and  called  the  boys  to  breakfast,  and  one  said  grace. 
When  they  reached  for  food,  the  one  responsible  for  that 
chore,  said:  “Well,  I’ll  be  darned/'  He  arose  and  soon 
brought  the  wood.  That  was  how  mother  Bean  did  her 
scolding.  That  may  suffice  for  our  domestic  life. 

Dedication  of  Sait  Lake  Temple  and  Special  Services 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  Temple  was  nearing  completion,  and 
Saints  all  over  the  Church  were  requested  to  bold  a  fast 
day  and  meeting  on  March  25th  and  repent,  and  confess 
their  sins,  and  forgive,  yes,  ask  forgiveness  of  those  they 
might  have  offended  or  wronged,  even  before  they  asked 
for  it,  and  thus  prepare  themselves  to  enter  the  Holy  House 
of  the  Lord  during  the  Services.  Each  Stake  had  an  ap¬ 
pointed  day  and  time,  to  enjoy  the  Dedicatory  Service. 

At  this  special  Fast  Meeting,  I,  like  many  others  present, 
felt  humble,  and  confessed  my  sins  as  I  saw  them,  and 
asked  forgiveness  of  any,  or  all  I  had  wronged  in  any  way. 
I  felt  a  joyous  response.  I  was  grateful  and  went  to  Salt 
Lake  in  good  spirit.  Elizabeth  and  I  started  to  ibis  63rd 
Annual  Conference  on  April  3,  1893,  and  the  Dedication. 
The  Temple  was  most  beautiful  beyond  description  and 
the  services  therein  were  glorious.  The  19th  and  20th  of 
April  were  for  Presidencies  of  Stakes;  115  in  number  met 
with  the  General  Authorities.  We  were  together  six  hours 
the  first  day  and  eight  hours  the  second,  spent  in  llolv 
communion.  Indeed  it  will  never  be  forgotten.  Reverently 
speaking,  the  Sacrament  was  administered  in  our  Priestly 
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robes  in  accordance  with  the  Book  of  Mormon.  We  Elders 
were  given  a  glass  tumbler  and  napkin  used  in  the  ceremony 
as  a  keepsake.  I  was  in  the  Temple  Dedication  seven  times. 
Nearly  70.000  people  saw  the  grandeur  of  the  workmanship 
of  the  building,  and  partook  of  the  Holy  Spirit  manifested 
therein.  All  Stakes  were  represented  by  their  Stake  Presi¬ 
dency  except  Cassia  in  Idaho  and  St.  John  in  Arizona. 

My  wife  Emily  and  several  of  my  children  attended,  also. 
The  music,  the  sermons,  the  warnings  and  testimonies 
reached  our  hearts.  The  meetings  were  held  each  day  for 
three  weeks,  each  group  being  guided  through  the  Temple 
to  enjoy  the  magnificence  of  carvings  and  decorations. 

On  our  return  homeward  we  stopped  to  see  our  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  B.  Y.  A.  and  other  relatives  in  Provo.  I  was 
glad  to  bear  Frank  G.  Carpenter,  the  noted  journalist  and 
traveler,  lecture  on  “Men  and  Things  ’.  His  views  were 
fine. 

We  reached  home  on  the  2-lth  of  April.  A  special  High 
Council  was  called  for  the  28lh.  At  this  meeting  our  Presi¬ 
dent  made  a  very  important  statement  as  to  his  condition 
not  being  in  unison  with  the  1st  Presidency  on  April  5.  and 
stated  howT  he  humbled  himself  bv  the  assistance  of  Elder 
John  Henry  Smith  and  made  all  things  right.  He  got  a  good 
understanding  of  past  political  matters  from  the  Presidency 
and  has  felt  so  happ\  ever  since.  He  counseled  moderation 
hereafter  and  exorted  the  Hiah  Council  to  be  verv  circum- 

c  j 

sped  and  keep  the  \\  ord  of  \\  isdom,  to  forgive  each  other 
and  every  one,  be  humble  and  united  in  helping  to  carry 
on  the  work  in  this  Stake. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  our  President  was  an  ardent 
Democrat,  and  we  Counselors  were  Republicans,  and  about 
election  times  we  got  pretty  warm  in  the  collar  occasionally, 
when  oil  Church  duties. 

In  1 B93  money  was  bard  to  get,  even  from  banks  or 
monied  men,  in  all  sections,  and  with  mv  three  homes  and 
land  deeded  to  my  families,  except  some  University  Land, 
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water  rights,  etc.,  T  found  it  difficult  to  pay  hack  loans 
accrued  before  I  took  ill.  My  Indian  War  pension  of  $24 
did  not  go  very  far,  so  I  tried  to  keep  up  interest,  and  like 
many  others,  to  borrow  from  one  to  pay  the  other  to  keep 
my^  word  good.  Then  I  thought  of  that  fine  chunk  of  gold 
quartz  we  found  forty  years  ago  while  exploring  with 
President  Young  and  party.  W.  Id.  Clark,  Wm.  Probert, 
myself  and  son  started  out  for  Mt.  Baldy  country  where  my 
son  Leo.  A.  and  George  N uner  joined  us.  We  scouted  around 
the  Rob  Roy  mine  and  others,  even  to  Iron  County,  and 
returned  empty  handed  and  settled  down  on  poverty  street 
again. 

Ordained  a  Patriarch 

At  the  Quarterly  Conference  held  at  Salina,  in  August, 
1893,  I  was  ordained  a  Patriarch  by  Apostle  John  Henry 
Smith. 

At  the  General  Conference  of  the  Church  at  Salt  Lake 
City  we  were  counseled  to  get  out  of  debt,  as  wool  prices 
were  down,  many  Banks  were  closing,  many  people  suffer¬ 
ing — unable  to  pay  bills.  Of  course  that  was  no  comfort 
to  me,  for  I  must  find  a  way.  Many  of  us  had  used  Uni¬ 
versity  Land  for  years  and  may  lose  it. 

May  1st  I  started  to  Sanpete  to  renew  my  note  at  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  Bank,  to  protect  L.  J.  Jordan  who  stood  suritv  for 
me.  I  had  stood  surity  for  a  friend  who  moved  to  Arizona 
and  left  me  “with  the  sack  to  hold  ’,  and  I  promised  mvself 
Pel  never  treat  a  friend  that  way.  About  five  miles  from 
Richfield,  ni)  llaladay  mare  ran  away  with  me.  My  one 
hand  was  not  sufficient  to  control  her.  I  was  thrown  from 
the  wagon,  bruised  considerably,  but  went  on  mv  errand 
and  accomplished  my  business.  Returning  on  the  8th  of 
May. 

Apostle  John  Henry  Smith  and  President  of  Seventies 
Seymour  B.  ^  oung  were  our  visiting  Church  leaders  at  our 
Quarterly  Conference.  I  had  belter  explain  to  those  un- 
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aquainted  with  our  Church  organization.  The  three  in  the 
Presidency  of  the  L.  D.  S.  Church  is  the  highest  and  pre¬ 
siding  authority,  assisted  by  the  Twelve  Apostles,  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Seventies,  7  in  number,  the  Patriarch  to  the 
Church,  and  the  Presiding  Bishopric,  3  in  number,  which 
is  carried  into  Stake  organizations  as:  Stake  Presidency, 
High  Counselors,  Patriarch,  and  then  to  smaller  groups 
called  Wards  presided  over  by  three,  a  Bishop  and  two  coun¬ 
selors.  The  auxiliarv  organizations  are:  'Women’s  Relief 

«/  c 

Society,  Sunday  School.  You  ns:  Men’s  and  Youns  Women’s 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations,  and  Primary  Associa¬ 
tions,  reaching  from  the  General  Boards  of  each  to  the 
Wards  and  into  the  homes  of  all  Saints  through  these 
organizations. 

Every  three  months  the  officers  and  Saints  are  expected 
to  attend  Stake  Quarterly  Conferences  and  Stake  officers  are 
expected  to  visit  Wards.  I  make  tills  explanation  to  avoid 
repealing  our  visits  and  conferences. 

My  first  Patriarchal  official  duties  began  December  25, 
1893.  Blessings  were  conferred  upon  Elizabeth,  my  wife; 
Emily,  my  wife;  my  daughters  Ella  Thurber,  Emily  and 
her  husband  Edward  W.  Payne,  who  left  January  27  for  a 
mission,  Melinda,  whose  husband  George  A.  Beal  is  now 
on  a  mission,  and  son  Marquis  L.  and  wife  Annie. 

January  1st  1894,  brought  up  the  University  Land  busi¬ 
ness  again.  On  January  4th  W.  H.  Clark,  Slake  Counse¬ 
lor,  went  north  to  sit  in  the  Utah  Territory  Legislature. 
President  Seegmiller  is  also  away  to  the  City  engaged  in 
disposing  of  the  University  lands,  he  being  Commissioner 
and  CaiK  cilor  of  the  Board.  The  Stake  duties  again  rested 
upon  my  shoulders  foi  a  lime.  February  15th  was  the  limit 
for  purchase  of  University  Land.  On  February  12th  1 
secured  a  short  loan  of  $65  from  J.  M.  Bolitho  and  J.  H. 
Eve rso  11  which  enabled  me  to  enter  two  40  A.  and  one  20  A. 
and  two  tens  in  M.  L.  Bean’s  entry,  and  5  A.  in  mutual  group 
and  ten  A.  in  Orrock’s  entry,  the  latter  belonging  to  Mary’s 
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minor  children,  and  5  A.  of  the  20  to  Emily’s  meadow.  Of 
course  the  crops  paid  for  all  that  season,  because  we  had 
kept  it  in  good  condition  for  years. 


Some  persons  who  failed  to  file  claim  on  theirs,  became 
jealous,  or  critical  of  me.  Later  1  secured  $500  on  a  loan 
from  a  plantation  man,  and  lifted  the  hit.  Pleasant  bank 
note,  and  planned  with  my  family  to  make  monthly  pay¬ 
ments,  placing  a  mortgage  on  about  $1200  worth  of  farm¬ 
ing  land  and  meadow,  with  $250  in  water  right  as  security. 
It  was  my  sons  and  wives  that  aided  me  in  clearing  my 
debts,  as  my  poor  health  and  worry  over  them  kept  me 
weak.  We  had  some  sheep  in  Y  m.  Codings’  herd  which 
we  sold  at  a  sacrifice  as  the  sheep  business  was  at  low  ebb. 
I  thank  my  Heavenly  Father  and  my  family  for  relief. 

I  have  found  that  if  I  kept  the  commandments  of  God. 
was  true  to  mv  faith  and  to  mv  friends,  the  right  will  come 

«/  j  '  c_ 

my  way. 

1894  was  dull  comparatively — a  little  clerical  work  at  the 
Court  House,  reading  and  Church  service  kept  my  mind 
active.  Exploring  was  still  in  mv  blood.  The  24th  of  Julv 
1894  u  as  somewhat  eventful.  Joseph  L.  Horne,  mv  daughter 
Flora’s  fi  ance  returned  from  a  two  years’  schooling  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College.  According  to  plan,  they 
were  married  August  1st  in  the  &H!t  Lake  Temple  and  three 
weeks  later  he  was  teaching  at  the  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Provo. 


I  returned  from  a  trip  to  Panguitch  Stake  with  President 
Edward  Stevenson  •  -*  mg  nay  it  was  a  resit ul  and 

pleasant  tr;-  .,  ^eai  Fiend.  I  found  mv  good  neigh¬ 

bor  "  1  tJi  eL  }'lac?  Passed  away  while  I  was  awav. 

On  Saturday,  December  1st,  I  commeueed  to  copv  the 
old  first  Sevier  Slake  record  made  by  William  Morrison 
tom  lo,2  to  111/9.  It  contains  the  history  of  the  main 
workings  of  the  United  Order  in  Sevier  County,  inaugurated 
by  Joseph  A.  Noting,  tiien  President  of  the  District,  also 
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of  the  account  of  his  sudden  death  unexpected,  August  5th, 
1875,  only  41  years  of  age. 

“December  22 — Have  continued  my  labors  on  Stake  rec¬ 
ord,  a  few  hours  each  day  since  the  5th.  Have  passed  the 
date  of  President  Young’s  death  August  29.  18 <7.  and  am 
now  at  the  dissolution  of  the  United  Order  at  close  of  187  7/’ 

My  sons  0.  U.  and  Burt  have  gone  north  into  Sanpete 
with  Alfonzo  R.  and  Pearl  Ether  and  their  Theatrical  Troupe. 
The  B.  Y.  A.  students  are  here  from  Provo  for  holidays. 
Also  Flora  and  Jode. 

Christmas  Day  was  enjoyed  at  Mark  and  Annie’s  home, 
and  December  27  at  Victor  and  Mary  Hannah’s.  Both  were 
very  enjoyable  occasions. 

I  spent  twenty-five  days  in  December,  writing  the  Sevier 
Stake  records.  V  ilia rd  s  mission  is  now  over  two  years  in 
Tennessee,  and  still  a  messenger  of  Truth.*  Edward  W. 
Pa5  ne,  Emily’s  husband,  is  in  Eastern  Tennessee.  George 
A.  Beal,  Melinda  s  husband,  just  returned  from  Missouri 
and  Iowa.  ^  ictor  E.  and  Orestes  U.  are  teachers  in  Rich¬ 
field,  and  ^  irginius  teaches  in  Central.  Epaminondas  is 
shipping  Government  freight  from  Price  to  Duchesne  in 
Uintah  County,  while  George  T.  is  performing  duty  in 
Uintah  as  Deput)  Marshal.  This  last  announcement  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  joke  they  tell  on  me.  V  lien  my  brother 
James  A.  who  lives  in  Provo  saw  my  son  Victor  who  was 
attending  the  B.  \.  A.  he  tantalizingly  asked:  "Well  Vick, 
has  Tank  (G.  T.)  arrested  your  Dad  yet?” 

V  illiam  J.  later  was  a  Deputy  Marshal.  He  was  called 
from  a  family  dinner  to  arrest  a  man  at  Grass  Valley.  My 
son-in-law,  Samuel  G.  Clark,  has  held  the  office  of  Countv 

j 

(dork  many  years.  I  get  a  little  Court  House  work  proving 

'  Nutr — "triday.  March  30,  1891 — A  two  days  discussion  between 
Elder  Willard  W.  Hcan  and  a  (lamphellite  Minister  was  commenced 
at  Sparta,  White  (.ounty,  Tennessee.  It  resulted  in  victory  to  “Mor- 
monism". 
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on  someone’s  land.  etc.  which  adds  to  finances.  Speaking 
of  Court  House  reminds  me  of  the  first  Court  house  we 
built  in  Richfield  in  1876-  a  two  roomed  one,  north  of  the 
big  new  one.  I  used  the  north  room  as  my  office  as  Probate 
Judge,  and  the  south  room,  the  court  room,  was  a  school 
room  for  my  own  children  with  Dennison  Harris  as  teacher. 
School  dismissed  when  Court  was  held.  Other  people  de¬ 
sired  their  little  ones  to  come  also  and  we  moved  to  the 
Relief  Society  Hall  when  that  was  finished.  Then  the  Public 

j 

school  system  overtook  us.  My  children  mean  so  much  to 
me  educationally,  socially,  religiously,  and  I  want  them  to 
be  true  Saints  and  Citizens. 

This  64th  birthday  finds  me  in  better  health  than  for  five 
years  past.  Daughter  Chloe  and  others  presented  me  with 
new  glasses,  so  my  reading  will  be  more  pleasant,  too. 

April  2,  Brother  Bosarth  and  family  arrived  from  Ten¬ 
nessee,  converts  of  our  son  Willard  W.  I  got  them  located 
in  the  Shurtliff  house,  at  $3.50  per  month. 

April  6th  is  the  65th  birthday  of  the  Church.  Wilford 
Woodruff  is  President,  now  over  88  years  of  age.  His 
Counselor  George  Q.  Cannon  is  presiding  today.  I  am  proud 
to  know  them  both  so  well. 

Not  long  ago  Richfield  established  a  Creamery  and  today 
the  7th,  Professor  Lin  field  of  the  Agricultural  College  is 
here  lecturing  on  “Cowology”  by  request  of  A.  W.  Ensign 
who  manages  the  creamery.  He  boards  with  us. 

Our  Literary  Club  has  a  debate  of  importance— ‘'"Shall 
Women’s  Political  Rights  be  Equal  to  Men  s?"  I  was  chair¬ 
man  at  this  time.  The  “Pro  ’  speakers  were:  Editor  E.  A. 
McDaniel,  Celia  E.  Bean,  and  Judge  J.  B.  Jennings.  The 
“Cons”  were:  Editor  John  Meteor,  Lcxia  Harris  and  Ilvrum 
L.  Harris.  Affirmative  seemed  to  champion. 

My  wife  Elizabeth  and  President  Seeg miller  were  the 
champion  gardeners  of  the  town,  so  1  had  two  davs  of 
aiding  in  planting  garden  seeds  with  her  before  she  and  her 
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Counselors  began  visiting  their  16  Relief  Society  organi¬ 
zations  of  ihe  Stake.  Frost  has  taken  some  fruit. 

The  Irrigation  Companies  selected  a  committee  of  three 
to  hire  a  lawyer  and  settle  by  Court  procedure  the  amount 
of  water  each  County  should  have  from  the  Sevier  River. 

Andrew  Jenson  used  to  tell  me,  when  he  got  "itching  feet  , 
he  started  out  to  see  things  and  gather  history,  but  thought 
I  was  still  exploring  to  find  settlement  locations  as  in  early 
days.  He  was  right.  Mv  son  Isaac  W.  was  not  strong 
enough  to  do  hard  work  but  could  drive  a  team,  so  on  Mav 
11,  1895,  we  started  out  with  a  team  and  spring  wagon  to 
lour  into  Dixie  land.  We  not  some  honey  at  ‘'Uncle’  Thom- 
as  Gilbert’s  at  Joseph  (Jo-town)  and  had  dinner  at  J. 
Andrew  Ross*  home,  camped  at  the  place  of  C.  Id.  Robin¬ 
son — paid  -10c  for  hay. 

May  12th.  W  ent  by  sulphur  beds — reached  Beaver  about 
6:30  p.  in. 

13th.  W  ent  on  to  Parowan  and  had  a  cood  visit  with  mv 

c  * 

oldest  sister  Xancv  Decker  and  her  husband  Zacluiriah  B. 

j 

Decker.  lie  is  now  78  years  old  and  she  over  68.  Here  we 
got  oats  and  other  supplies  for  southern  trip.  Cost  $2.65. 

14th.  W  enl  on  to  Cedar  City  and  pul  up  at  Sister  Iligbee’s. 
She  is  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Clark  of  Provo,  the  tanner. 
W  as  well  treated.  Saw  President  J.  T.  Jones. 

15th.  Moved  on  our  journey  at  8  a.  m.  Reached  Kanarra 
at  11.  Staged  two  hours.  Dined  with  widow  Jane  Berry — 
an  old  acquaintance  of  49  years.  Reached  Bellevue.  Stopped 
at  grandniece  Jane  and  Joe  Sylvester’s. 

May  16th.  Moved  on  at  8  a.  m.  past  Grapevine  and  Leeds 
to  Harrisburg,  pastured  our  team  an  hour  for  10c,  then 
on  to  W  ashington  and  St.  George,  where  we  put  up  with 
Brother  Charles  W  .  Seegmiller  and  family.  Had  a  good 
visit. 

17th.  Got  a  tire  pul  on  right  fore  wheel  of  my  vehicle, 
for  $1.00.  Dined  with  President  Daniel  McArthur,  being 
old  friends,  had  a  good  v  isit.  Bought  rope  10c,  a  fry-pan  and 
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spoons.  25c;  went  on  via  Santa  Clara.  Camped  at  Indian 
farm  near  old  smelter.  Paid  Indian  25c  for  green  lucern 
for  team. 

18th.  Crossed  divide  over  to  Beaver  Dam — went  two 
miles  below,  crossing  Rio  Virgin  (river)  fourth  time  and 
put  up  at  Dudley  Leavett's.  Had  a  good  talk  on  Indian 
missions  and  old  times  generally. 

19th.  V  ent  on.  reaching  Bunkerville  at  12:30,  having 
passed  Mesquite  flat  and  saw  Nephi  Johnson  and  others 
there,  also  their  improvements.  Took  dinner  with  Bishop 
E.  Bunker.  Also  met  Bishop  Thomas  J.  Jones  and  George 
Whitney — home  missionaries.  Changed  my  shirt  and  went 
to  meeting  at  2  p.  m.  After  the  missionaries  the  Bishop 
called  on  me.  I  made  a  few  remarks,  referring  to  my  former 
acquaintance  with  this  region  of  countrv  about  forty  years 
ago  when  on  my  Indian  Mission  to  Las  Vegas.  After  meet¬ 
ing  I  had  a  talk  with  Bishop  Jones  of  the  Muddy  \  alley. 
He  lives  at  Overton,  the  central  place  of  settlement  at  pres¬ 
ent,  St.  Joe  being  above  and  St.  Thomas  below.  The  Bishop 
told  me  all  about  matters  there,  names  of  land  owners, 
prices  on  much  of  the  land. 

Next  morning  I  went  with  General  Pace  across  the  River 
to  Mesquite  flat  and  looked  over  the  land,  and  met  the 
people.  The  people  were  cutting  barley.  Wheat  was  nearly 
ripe  and  prospects  of  grapes,  pomegranates,  and  fruits,  fine. 
The  settlers  agreed  to  let  my  colony  come  in  on  same  terms 
of  water  right — S3. 27  per  acre  if  claims  were  not  all  taken. 
Gen.  Pace  made  me  a  plat  and  1  wrote  to  Carson  Land 
office  to  find  conditions  on  sections  5  and  6.  We  looked  over 
cotton  gin,  gristmills,  etc.,  and  on  May  22  started  for  home, 
returning  via  Gun  lock.  Magotse,  Mountain  Meadows.  Piute 
to  Cedar  Cilv  and  Sunday  morning  to  Parowan.  1  attend- 
ed  meeting  and  Bishop  Adams  asked  me  to  take  a  half  hour 
of  their  time  before  l lie  missionaries.  Visited  sister  Nancy 
again.  May  27th.  W  ent  to  Beaver  through  a  hard  driving 
wind  which  moved  mountains  of  dust  and  we  were  obliged 
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to  travel  seven  hours  without  feed.  Stayed  all  night  with 
my  old  time  friend  John  R.  Murdock.  Next  morning  snow 
covered  the  ground  but  we  faced  a  cold  wind — stopped  to 
make  fires  and  warm  ourselves,  and  on  again.  Stayed  at 
Doctor  Bradbury's  overnight  in  Clear  Creek  canyon. 

Wed.  29th.  We  rattled  down  the  canyon  pretty  lively 
as  it  snowed  all  the  way  to  “Jo-town ".  W  e  reached  home 
at  2  p.  m.  Found  a  house  full  of  Professors,  boarders  and 
children. 

Everyone  was  out  in  their  “best  bib  and  tucker*’  to  cele¬ 
brate  Decoration  Day.  Company  “K"  of  Utah  National 
Guards  was  out  on  drill  for  hours  with  Capt.  Orestes  Utah 
Bean  directing. 

v_ 

Saturday,  June  dth.  President  Seegmiller  and  Counselor 
W.  H.  Clark  and  I  met  Elders  F.  M.  Lyman  and  J.  M.  Tanner 
at  Koosharem  and  held  meeting  at  9  a.  m.  Whites  and 
Indians  all  together.  Apostle  Lyman  addressed  himself  to 
the  Natives  explaining  the  opening  of  the  Uintah  Reserva¬ 
tion  where  the  Government  could  do  much  for  them,  but 
if  they  preferred  to  stay  in  this  place,  they  must  work  and 
earn  and  save  for  winter,  and  support  themselves  as  it  were. 
Their  faces  changed  expression  at  the  last  remark,  as  I 
proceeded  to  interpret  the  speech  of  Brother  Lyman.  Chief 
Joe,  Jim  Arapene  and  the  rest,  thought  they  had  to  go  to 
Uintah,  and  now  felt  relieved.  They  complimented  my  clear 
interpreting.  Tanner  went  on  to  Monroe  to  speak  that 
evening  and  Lyman  spoke  at  Richfield.  Next  day  at  2  p.  m. 
a  large  conference  congregation  heard  Bro.  Lyman’s  text, 
read  from  the  Bible,  and  he  preached  from  it — never  once 
alluding  to  it,  but  his  remarks  were  fine. 

Saturday,  June  15th.  Prof.  W  m.  M.  Stewart  lectured  on 
“New  Psychology”.  Sunday  was  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.— Victor  L. 
Bean,  Stake  President,  in  charge  of  that  conference.  W  in. 
M.  Stewart  of  University  of  Utah  and  W  illard  W  .  Bean, 
just  returned  from  his  mission  in  Tennessee,  were  the 
speakers.  There  were  evening  lectures  for  the  public  by 
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Win.  M.  Stewart,  Prof,  in  U.  of  U.,  and  Elder  B.  H.  Roberts. 
Prof.  Stewart  spoke  on  Morality  and  Cleanliness  of  life, 
and  Elder  Roberts  discoursed  on  ‘’Improvement  ’,  avoid¬ 
ance  of  bigotry  and  narrowness  in  exchange  of  ideas  witli 
others.  A  free  concert  was  given  by  the  Richfield  Choir, 
directed  by  Joseph  L.  Horne,  which  was  well  received  and 
appreciated.  Professor  George  H.  Brimhall  was  another 
helpful  speaker,  his  subject  was  on  “Appetites  ’. 

June  loth.  A  Teachers’  Institute  is  in  session,  with  100 
or  more  attending.  Prof.  Whiting  lectures  on  “Botany  and 
Evolution,”  etc.;  Prof.  Augsburg  on  “Drawing  and  Art  ; 
0.  W.  Powers,  on  “Selfbinders”  and  Maud  May  Babcock 
on  “Elocution  and  Dramatics.” 

June  23rd.  The  Danes,  or  Scandinavian  people,  held  an 
interesting  convention  in  Richfield.  August  Swensen  of 
Spanish  Fork,  C.  C.  A.  Christensen  of  Ephraim,  and  C.  N. 
Lund  of  Ml.  Pleasant  were  the  leading  men. 

Maud  May  Babcock  and  Zina  Smoot  Whitney  called  and 
slippered  with  us.  W.  A.  Seegmiller,  late  from  the  Society 
Islands  Mission,  was  also  here.  Prof.  Brimhall  is  rusticating 
in  Monroe’s  unique  canyon. 

Governor  Caleb  W.  West  guest  at  Richfield,  July  4, 
1895 — at  Fish  Lake  July  6. 

July  4th,  1395,  was  a  glorious  Fourth,  celebrated  in 
Richfield  by  Sevier  County.  Our  honored  Guests  were 
Governor  Caleb  \V.  West,  Colonel  Tatlock  of  Utah  Na¬ 
tional  Guards,  and  judge  Wm.  H.  King,  the  orator  of  the 
Day.  They  (lined  with  us  at  noon,  following  the  parade 
and  patriotic  services.  My  wife  Elizabeth  was  assisted  by 
daughter  Flora,  and  a  deaf  and  dumb  woman,  Laura  Harris, 
who  lived  with  us  after  her  mother’s  death. 

The  dinner  was  excellent,  the  visit  with  our  Governor, 
who  was  a  Kentuckian,  from  my  father’s  native  Stale,  was 
interesting,  and  he  learned  many  things  about  Utah's 
beginnings  from  a  real  pioneer  of  1847.  The  day  was  a 
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patriotic  thrill,  and  ended  with  three  dances  in  the  three 
Dance  Halls. 

Our  young  folk  persuaded  the  Governor  to  stay  over 
and  go  to  Fish  Lake  with  them  on  the  6th  of  July,  1895. 
The  excursion  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men's 
Mutual  Improvement  Association,  Victor  E.  Bean,  my  son, 
being  President.  The  program  of  speeches,  concerts  and 
dramatic  productions  was  spiced  with  hiking,  boating,  fish¬ 
ing  and  feasting.  Fish  Lake  is  located  in  the  tops  of  Fish 
Lake  Mountain  peaks  about  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Rich- 
held.  It  is  about  seven  miles  long  by  one  and  a  half  miles 
wide  at  greatest  width.  The  east  bank  is  very  abrupt,  at 
the  foot  of  a  heavily  wooded  mountain  covered  with  mag¬ 
nificent  pine  trees.  Y  e  failed  to  find  the  depth  of  the  water, 
as  springs  from  the  mountain  base  fed  the  lake,  which  had 
a  gradual  slope  westward  to  a  splendid  low  shore  line,  with 
many  creeks  filled  with  the  best  salmon  trout  ever  found, 
and  thus  received  the  name  Fish  Lake.  The  fish  could  he 
caught  by  hand,  hiding  under  the  grass-covered  bank  of 
streams.  The  shady  glens  among  the  dense  quaking  aspen 
groves  invited  vacationists  to  locate  their  tented  towns  and 
sing  favorite  sonars  seated  around  a  <rreat  bonfire.  The 

C  v.  c 

young  folks  had  sixteen  in  their  “Camp  West'’,  including 
the  Guest.  Governor  \\  est.  and  the  dramatic  Company.  The 
boys  bought  the  Governor  a  coverall  suit  to  match  theirs, 
but  he  had  never  worn  such  clothes  and  felt  awkward,  so 
they  let  him  wear  his  own  suit.  He  came  back  to  Richfield 
with  great  praise  for  the  excellent,  restful  days,  and  for 
knowing  such  fine  young  people.  This  is  what  he  wrote  in 
Floras  Album,  she  was  matron  of  the  camp: 

“My  dear  Mrs.  Horne:  A  few  days  of  most  enjoyable 
association.  \our  sweet  gentle  womanly  influence  that  has 
vested  a  benediction  upon  our  camp  has  given  me  a  deli¬ 
cious  Memory  to  cherish  through  life  and  secured  the  admi¬ 
ration  and  sincere  regard  of  one  who  esteems  it  a  great 
privilege  to  subscribe  himself.  Your  friend. 

Caleb  Walton  West. 

In  Camp.  Fish  Lake,  Utah,  July  9th,  1895.” 
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My  Genealogical  Research  Trip  Through  Many 
States 

Since  shuffling  oil  my  official  responsibilities  I  have  time 
to  think  of  personal  and  family  duties  awaiting  my  atten¬ 
tion.  My  great  anxiety  now  is  to  get  my  family  records  and 
genealogy  in  order,  it  is  July,  1895,  and  a  long  time  since 
we  left  our  splendid  home  in  Illinois  and  our  relatives  there 
and  nearby  States.  They  thought  we  had  gone  to  the  bow¬ 
wows  when  we  joined  the  ‘‘Mormons’,  so  little  corres¬ 
pondence  has  been  carried  on. 

My  brother,  James  A.,  made  a  sort  of  missionary  trip  in 
1871,  to  find  relatives  and  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them. 
He  did  a  great  deal  of  good  and  I  shall  try  to  get  his 
diary,  or  a  report,  to  incorporate  with  mine  as  soon  as 
possible.  My  thoughts  have  been  on  Indian  affairs,  Court 
and  Church  duties  and  exploring  trips  with  Government 
officials,  up  to  date;  and  now  my  duty  has  changed,  to 
“binding  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children  and  the 
hearts  of  the  children  to  their  fathers  '.  James  A.  proffered 
to  stand  part  of  my  expense  if  I  would  go  East  to  search 
out  our  relatives.  He  had  a  few  family  groups  and  I  a  few 
letters  and  Temple  records,  so  I  called  some  of  my  family 
together,  my  sons  and  their  mothers,  on  the  12th  of  August, 
at  Emily’s  home,  to  place  all  business  in  their  hands,  which 
made  me  a  financial  nudity,  but  freed  me  from  worry  on 
this  special  mission.  \  ictor  E.  Bean  was  sustained  as  my 
agent,  with  E.  P.,  Charles  L.  and  Virginius  as  Executive 
committee  to  aid  in  selling  my  land  and  property  to  clear 
all  indebtedness.  It  was  a  peculiar  feeling,  as  I  had  always 
been  very  active,  but  my  Christian  fortitude  sustained  me. 

August  15th,  1895,  at  4  a.  m.  I  bade  farewell  to  home 
and  kindred  and  took  the  train  at  Salina  for  Salt  Lake  City, 
stopping  at  Provo  enroute.  My  brother,  James  A.,  gave  me 
a  check  for  $125.  My  wife  Emily  slipped  a  twentv  dollar 
bill  in  my  hand,  for  Haws  research;  and  Elizabeth  had 
mortgaged  some  land  for  a  loan,  and  with  my  Indian  War 
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pension.  I  felt  secure.  I  went  to  General  Robert  T.  Burton's 
home  in  Salt  Lake  City  as  usual,  and  next  morning  went 
to  the  President’s  office.  President  Woodruff  gave  me  a 
comforting  blessing,  as  did  President  Joseph  F.  Smith. 
They  were  pleased  with  my  plan  and  wished  me  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  trip.  I  am  grateful  for  such  great  and  good 
friends.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  all  our 
Leaders  since  1847,  personally. 

I  got  a  ticket  to  Evansville,  Indiana,  for  S21.25,  quite 
cheap  I  thought.  I  had  gone  over  records  and  correspond¬ 
ence  and  planned  so  every  penny  could  serve  me.  W  ith 
the  names  and  addresses  James  A.  gathered,  I  saved  un¬ 
necessary  travel,  and  my  memory  served  me  well.  My  trip 
in  detail  is  given  in  my  diary  hut  I  shall  give  facts  of  visits 
and  information  gained  and  let  our  record  keeper  who 
follows  me  work  details. 

By  special  favor  I  took  the  2:30  train  to  Provo  to  meet 
my  brother,  James  A.,  for  a  few  minutes,  as  he  returned 
from  his  sheep  herd  dippings.  My  daughter  Flora  had  a 
basket  of  food  and  handies  ready,  so  I  took  the  9  p.  m. 
train. 

By  daylight,  we  were  in  Colorado  and  took  the  Glen  wood 
Springs  and  Leadville  line,  reaching  Denver  about  10  p.  m. 
In  crossing  the  Tennessee  Pass  10,800  feet  above  sea  level, 
my  ears  seemed  to  clog  up  and  my  breathing  lighten. 
Naturally  1  associated  this  traveling  with  that  of  1847,  with 
my  ox  learns  and  covered  wagon.  We  transferred  to  the 
B.  &  M  .  line,  had  a  night’s  rest  and  entered  Trenton, 
Nebraska  at  1  a.  m.  We  passed  “St.  Jo”  on  the  Missouri 
River  that  day,  quite  changed  from  the  time  Father  and  I 
worked  there  in  1816,  to  earn  food  and  other  necessities 
for  our  family  at  Council  Binds.  Iowa. 

Aug.  20th.  W  e  crossed  the  Father  of  \\  aters  and  took  the 
L.  &  N.  line  and  reached  Evansville,  Indiana,  at  2  p.  m. 
and  continued  cast  to  Boonvillc  where  1  found  my  wife 
Emily  s  cousin,  Isom  F.  Masters,  whose  family  kindly  cared 
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for  me.  Next  morning  Isom  took  me  out  three  and  a  half 
miles  to  his  brother  Henry's  place.  Crops  of  corn,  tobacco 
and  potatoes  looked  fine  but  water  was  poor.  I  spent  three 
days  with  the  Masters,  and  went  back  to  Evansville  and 
crossed  a  five  mile  bridge  into  Kentuckv  at  Henderson, 
thence  south  to  Hopkinsville.  Christian  County.  Slopped 
to  rest  at  Mrs.  Coimels  Hotel.  Monday  the  26th  I  began 
my  search  for  relatives.  1  learned  that  Elkton,  where  Father 
James  Bean  was  born,  was  in  Christian  County  until  1820, 
now  Todd  County,  and  that  Vi  illiam  II.  Bean  had  been 
Postmaster  for  twenty-seven  years,  but  was  now  dead. 

August  26th.  I  went  up  to  Madisonville  to  see  John  W  . 
Bean  who  had  been  over  nine  States  trving  to  establish 
relationship  to  Tom  C.  Bean,  who  left  an  immense  estate 
in  Texas.  After  attending  the  County  Fair,  we  sat  down 
and  went  over  his  experiences  and  became  satisfied  we 
are  both  offshoots  from  the  old  \\  illiam  Bean  who  emigrated 
from  Ireland  before  1760. 

On  August  31  I  visited  Hugh  Bean  and  family  in  Madi¬ 
sonville.  He  is  a  brother  of  John  \\  .  Hugh  worked  at  a 
transportation  livery  stable  and  John  W  .  had  much  to  do 
with  the  Fair.  They  were  very  kind  to  me. 

W  hen  I  walked  over  to  Brother  lliley  s,  the  missionary 
headquarters,  1  found  eight  valises  and  met  Elders  Thomas 
Cook  and  Eddie  Naylor. 

September  1st.  I  took  car  to  Paducah  and  left  my  large 
grip,  and  on  down  to  Benton,  Marshall  County,  Ky.  and 
stayed  with  Jeff  McClellan  Bean,  a  relative  perhaps.  I  was 
not  well  and  they  cared  for  me  like  home  folks.  Mr.  Bean's 
father  was  William  Anderson  Bean.  We  carry  the  same 
thought  on  relationships.  September  5,  I  bade  farewell  to 
these  kind  Beans  and  went  to  Paducah,  took  a  steamer 
“Alex  Perry  up  llie  River  to  Shawneetown,  Illinois,  after 
lodgements  on  bars  and  delays,  otherwise.  Next  morning  1 
took  the  Railroad  train  to  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois.  The  con¬ 
ductor  took  me  to  Carmi  by  mistake,  but  I  got  off  there. 
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By  asking  questions  of  strangers  I  learned  of  a  Bean  six 
miles  away  at  Crossville.  White  Co.  I  took  a  ear.  then 
walked  two  miles  and  found  John  Charles  Bean  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa.,  who  gave  me  briefly  his  family  line.  I  re¬ 
turned  to  Carmi  by  7  p.  m.  and  took  train  for  Mt.  Vernon, 
and  stopped  at  Mrs.  Seaman's  Hotel.  Here  I  heard  of  V  alter 
Bean  at  Bluford  3JA  miles  away,  in  Jefferson  County.  Ill. 
Next  day.  September  8th.  I  decided  to  yisit  Emily’s  relatives 
at  Keensville  section.  I  found  Joshua  Austin  and  Aunt 
Eli  za  Warren,  a  widow,  pleased  to  see  me.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Austin  have  three  deaf  and  dumb  children,  very  smart, 
however.  Aunt  Eliza  save  many  interesting  facts,  but  being 

L/  V-  7  C. 

83  years  of  age  and  uneducated  could  give  no  dates  or 
particular  information. 

Mr.  Austin  took  me  off  8  miles  north  to  see  V  .  Bean.  He 
was  not  at  home  but  1  cleaned  a  little  information  from  his 
wife,  hut  Aunt  Eliza  V  arren  gave  little  on  the  Haws  line. 
One  of  the  Austin  bovs  was  proud  of  their  woodland  and 
had  me  go  squirrel  hunting.  Jt  took  me  back  in  memory  to 
my  birthplace  in  Adams  Count}' — the  hazel-nuts,  hickory 
and  pecans,  the  pawpaws,  acorns  and  blackberries,  and  the 
thrill  of  that  deaf  and  dumb  boy  to  entertain  me,  by  mo¬ 
tions  and  one-hand  reading.  (We  had  a  deaf  and  dumb 
woman  living  at  our  home,  Laura  Harris,  whose  husband 
was  deaf  and  dumb,  but  their  two  children  were  glib 
enough,  so  1  understood  some  talk.) 

Attends  G.  A.  R.  Reunion  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

September  10th  at  5  a.  m.  I  staffed  to  Fairfield,  County 
seat  of  Wayne  Countv.  with  cousin  Austin  and  wife  and 
brother.  We  stopped  at  Frazier  Hotel.  Mr.  Austin  took  me 
around  to  see  Dr.  Bean  and  to  the  County  Fair.  1  also 

J 

met  Zehina  Bean,  a  G.A.R.  member,  just  going  to  Louisville 
to  the  Grand  Army  Reunion,  and  he  invited  me  to  accom¬ 
pany  him,  which  I  arranged  to  do.  We  got  olT  on  the  1  p.  m. 
Airline  R.R.  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  reached  that 
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memorable  City  at  9  a.  m.  The  struts  and  buildings  were 
greatly  decorated  and  as  bright  as  noonday  with  electric 
lights,  bonfires,  etc.,  at  night.  We  camped  at  a  German’s 
place  on  Kentucky  St.  The  Grand  procession  began  at 
eleven  and  lasted  four  hours,  with  45  to  50  thousand 
Veterans  in  line,  with  152  Bands  of  music  with  them  and 
more  than  four  hundred  thousand  people  in  the  City.  The 
great  display  of  fireworks  on  the  bridge  cannot  be  described. 
Imagine  75,000  people  being  served  at  a  barbecue  feast. 
It  was  a  grand  privilege  to  see  and  feel  the  spirit  of  these 
Patriots. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  I  started  east  via  Cincinnati, 
where  I  remained  12  hours  and  then  passed  up  the  Ohio 
River  and  crossed  at  Parkersburg  into  Vest  Virginia.  It 
was  chilly  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  next  morning. 
I  was  reminded  of  historical  events  as  we  passed  the  old 
Harper’s  Ferry  on  the  Potomac  River,  where  John  Brown's 
raiders  entrenched  for  awhile,  until  he  was  captured  bv  the 
State  troops,  being  tried,  condemned  and  shot  for  treason. 

I  reached  Washington,  D.  C.,  our  great  Capital,  re¬ 
mained  but  a  short  lime,  saw  the  Capitol,  White  House, 
Washington  Monument,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  etc. 

Our  train  passed  through  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delaware;  and  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  I  took  a 
1  p.  m.  train  out  to  Phoenixvillc,  Chester  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  where  I  met  Henrv  and  Daniel  Rixline,  cousins  of 
my  wife  Elizabeth  Baum  Bean,  and  stayed  with  Daniel  and 
family  two  days.  Then  I  took  the  train  through  Downing- 
town  to  Brooklyn  Station.  There  I  found  a  daughter  of 
Jacob  Rea  (Rae),  a  cousin  of  my  wife  Elizabeth.  She  is 
the  wife  of  J.  M.  Eastwood,  who  was  a  widower  with  four 
children.  I  then  began  to  learn  of  the  former  location  of  the 
Bau  m,  Rea  and  Harris  families  of  fifty  years  ago. 

I  visited  the  home  where  Elizabeth  was  born  and  the 
Locust  Grove  ruins  of  the  school  that  Elizabeth  attended 
when  a  child.  I  then  went  and  stayed  with  her  cousin, 
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David  Baum,  who  lived  near  the  Hopewell  Church  where 
they  used  to  worship.  David  look  me  around  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  along  Brandywine  Creek,  to  meet  many  friends  and 

relatives  of  the  Baum  familv.  I  also  took  train  to  Birdsboro 

</ 

and  Reading  in  Berks  County,  where  I  saw  Josv  Rea  and 
many  Baums,  and  some  Beans,  but  no  relatives.  I  saw 
Todds,  Harris5,  Rixtines,  Bones,  and  stayed  with  John  Rix- 
tine  in  Philadelphia,  my  'wife's  cousin.  In  viewing  features 
in  Philadelphia,  the  outstanding  monument  was  that  of  Win. 
Penn.  The  statue  is  on  top  of  the  City  Building,  547  feet 
from  the  ground.  I  entered  New  York  via  the  Jersey  City 
Ferry  on  September  29th  and  registered  at  the  Aberdeen 
Hotel.  Went  across  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  rode  about 
town  on  the  elevated  street  cars.  Next  day  I  “Took  in  the 
City”  as  they  say,  until  4:30  p.  m.,  then  crossed  the  Hudson 
River  at  Weekawken  Ferry  to  the  N.Y.O.&W  .Ry.  to  the  Sus¬ 
pension  Bridge,  continuing  on  to  Detroit  via  Grand  Trunk 
line  through  Canada. 

I  had  a  fine  view  of  the  Niagara  Falls  with  its  swirling 
foam  and  mists.  I  reached  Detroit  about  sunset  to  look 
about,  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  on  to  Chicago.  It  was 
1:30  a.  m.,  October  2nd,  when  I  reached  Chicago.  I  took 
shelter  at  the  Bartle  Hotel  which  cost  me  $1.00  for  room.  1 
ate  a  thin  breakfast  elsewhere.  Mv  pocket  book  was  thin, 
too,  but  I  had  to  get  nevr  pants  and  a  second-hand  overcoat 
as  weather  was  chilly.  I  spent  twelve  hours  in  t lie  great 
City,  then  took  train  to  Danville,  Illinois.  Here  I  had  to 
slay  three  days  and  wait  for  my  mail  from  Fairfield.  It 
came.  The  needed  letter  from  the  Department  of  Pensions 
brought  my  quarterly  instalment  of  $72,  which  made  me 
happy,  indeed. 

1  hat  day  I  took  the  train  for  Ml.  Carmel,  then  on  to 
1  airfield  and  to  Ridgeway,  Gallatin  County,  and  found 
Beans  a  plenty — dead  and  alive.  There  were  two  families, 
one  a  direct  line  of  ours,  the  other  a  little  farther  ofl.  1 
obtained  many  family  group  lists,  gleaned  all  I  could  and 
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enjoyed  my  visit.  James  M.  Bean,  an  old  settler,  wanted 
me  to  stay  longer.  They  were  all  kind.  I  also  found  Beans 
at  Fairfield,  a  rather  fine  stock,  too.  Next  I  visited  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  Jefferson  County,  and  8  miles  south  I  met  William 
King  Bean  and  many  other  relatives.  He  told  me  much 
about  the  old  Bean  slock  from  North  Carolina,  through 
Tennessee  and  into  Illinois  about  seventy  years  ago,  about 
1825.  After  making  record  of  these,  I  went  to  Salem,  Marion 
County,  111.,  and  found  members  of  the  Stormont  or  Stor- 
ment  family,  whose  great-grandmother,  Molly  Bean,  married 
Samuel  Stormont  of  which  I  have  a  Bible  account.  I  was  here 
two  days,  then  started  for  Quincy  via  St.  Louis.  1  arrived 
at  6  a.  m.,  October  17th.  Quincy  had  changed  very  much 
since  my  first  visit  there  when  it  consisted  of  but  a  dozen 
or  more  houses.  I  found  no  relatives,  so  went  up  7  miles 
to  uncle  Harrison  Washburn’s  home.  His  wife  Anna  Ed¬ 
wards,  aged  73,  is  a  half  sister  of  my  Father.  When 
William  Bean  died  in  Missouri  in  1809,  Anna  Bucalew  Bean, 
my  grandmother,  married  Andrew  Edwards  and  had  nine 
children,  Anna  being  one. 

Visited  Homestead  Where  I  Was  Born 

Uncle  Harrison  was  quite  deaf  but  was  very  kind  and 
on  Sunday  took  me  in  his  buggy  up  to  the  old  homestead 
at  Mendon  where  I  was  born.  Everything  is  changed,  but 
1  was  overjoyed,  even  though  new  houses,  fences,  roads, 
orchards  and  everything  seemed  changed.  A  man  named 
Rufus  Wright  now  resides  on  the  place  and  his  mother  owns 
the  land  on  I  he  south.  Uncle  drew  mv  attention  to  many 
old  landmarks  of  fifty  years  ago — farms  of  Griggs  Fletcher, 
Micajah  Slom,  who  l  lad  died  ten  days  ago,  Murphys  farm, 
King’s  Mill,  Bock  Creek,  etc. 

Next  d  ay  cousin  Henry  W  ashburn  accompanied  me  to 
Rock  Creek  Station.  W  e  passed  Ursa,  a  new  town,  halted  at 
Mendon,  my  birth  town,  and  saw  one  neighbor,  Abe  Burton, 
still  living  near,  Orville  Biddle  having  died  two  weeks 
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before.  We  went  through  Woodville  and  got  off  car.  took  a 
wagon  ride  to  cousin  Henry  Franklin  Bean's  place.  They 
kindly  cared  for  me  five  days,  then  Frank  took  me  to  Mr. 
Duhourge  Brenneman’s  home,  near  Stillwell.  His  1st  wife, 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Bean,  my  cousin,  had  been  dead  some  years. 
The  three  children  were  in  Chicago  in  business.  1  was  well 
treated  here  also. 

On  October  24,  1895.  while  visiting  at  the  home  of  L  ncle 
Garrett  Bean,  near  Stillwell.  Hancock  Countv.  111.,  where 

1  7  j  * 

his  son  Henry  Franklin  lived,  1  gleaned  these  points  from 
his  autobiographical  sketch.  1st,  that  grandfather,  William 
Bean  and  Anna  Buealew,  his  wife,  moved  from  Christian 
County,"  Ky.  in  1808,  and  lived  in  Pike  County,  Missouri, 
where  grandfather  died  in  1809,  some  two  months  before 
uncle  William  was  born,  possibly  in  early  October,  1809. 
2nd  point — that  in  1811  the  Indians  murdered  the  O’Neal 
family,  and  settlers  from  Pike  and  Lincoln  counties  had  to 
go  to  St.  Charles  Forts  in  midwinter,  returned  in  1815  and 
again  sought  refuge  until  1828.  The  Beans  then  moved  to 
Illinois.  For  mutual  safely  the  people  gathered  in  and  lived 
on  the  John  Wood’s  place,  where  Quincy  now  stands,  with 
great  loss  of  their  ellects  and  crops. 

In  August,  1826,  Garrett  Bean  and  David  Crow  took  an 
ox  team  and  cart  and  pushed  clear  up  to  Galena  Lead  mines, 
sometimes  without  any  roads,  and  returned  in  the  fall  in  a 
birch  b  ark  canoe.  In  March  1827,  Garrett  Bean  went  with 
others  from  Troy,  Missouri,  to  Osage  Indian  country  to 
build  lb  roe  Council  Houses  for  the  Indians.  He  passed 
through  Independence,  Mo.,  then  having  only  a  few  settlers, 
but  Indians  a  plenty.  Had  plenty  of  work  and  poor  fare 
(food)  at  Si 2 — twelve — a  month.  Garrett  got  sick  and 
came  home.  Explored  Pike  Co.,  Illinois,  in  1827  in  Decem¬ 
ber. 

James  Bean  and  family  lived  on  the  Keyes  farm  near 
Quincy,  1828,  and  Father  Edwards’  family,  grandma  Bean’s 
second  husband,  lived  on  John  Wood’s  farm,  now  Quincy, 
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Adams  County,  Ill.  There  were  then  twelve  families  in 
Quincy. 

In  1831  Garrett  Bean  and  Nancy  Crow  were  married  and 
lived  one  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of  Mendon,  Adams 
County,  for  five  years.  The  oldest  brother,  James  Bean, 
settled  near  there  and  raised  the  family  until  1845.  He 
joined  the  Mormons  in  1841  and  in  1845  decided  to  move  to 
Nauvoo,  Hancock  County,  Ill.,  and  later  went  west. 

March  26,  1836,  Garrett  Bean  settled  on  his  present  home¬ 
stead,  then  a  wilderness  almost — wild  bees,  panthers,  wolves, 
etc.;  hut  now  all  is  changed.  ‘‘Peace  and  plenty  crown  our 
labors  in  Stillwell  vicinity,  Hancock  Co.,  Ill/’ 

Saturday,  'October  26th.  I  took  train  from  Stillwell  to 
Carthage,  the  ever  memorable  place  where  the  Prophet  and 
Patriarch  of  these  last  days  were  brutally  murdered  by  a 
wicked  mob  while  being  held  under  the  plighted  faith 
of  the  Stale  of  Illinois,  through  Governor  Thomas  Ford.  1 
had  been  to  Carthage  twice  before,  so  went  on  to  Colusa 
and  called  at  the  Swigerts  grocery.  I  learned  it  was  about 
six  miles  to  John  Rea’s  place.  He  is  my  wife  Elizabeth’s 
cousin  and  was  happy  to  see  me.  He  took  me  to  see 
cousin  Elizabeth  and  her  daughters.  One  daughter,  Mrs. 
Sanders,  was  very  ill.  Our  next  object  was  Nauvoo,  8  miles 
west.  Elizabeth  went  with  us.  We  passed  Powelton  and 
several  farms  I  remembered,  especially  Joseph’s  (Smith) 
farm  where  the  old  gentleman  C.  P.  Lott  lived.  We  saw 
Casper’s  old  place  and  \\  inchesler’s  on  the  creek,  then 
down  Parley's  street  to  the  old  brink  house  on  the  river,  just 
above  the  Mansion  House  of  Joseph,  where  \\  m.  and  Wilson 
Law  lived.  Many  thoughts  came  to  me. 

1  stopped  that  night  at  the  home  of  John  Jamison,  whose 
wife  Mary  Ann  Rae  was  a  cousin  to  Elizabeth  Baum  Bean, 
my  wife.  Houses  everywhere  bespeak  decay.  Fifty  years 
ago,  12,000  prosperous  people  lived  here,  while  now  the 
Mayor  says  1260  claim  homes  here.  Jamison  took  me  over 
the  city  of  Nauvoo  to  witness  changes.  1  visited  the  very 
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house  my  father  built  50  years  ago,  just  two  blocks  south 
of  the  Temple  on  Mulholland  Street.  1  saw  stones  from  the 
Nauvoo  Temple  upon  which  I  labored  when  but  14  years 
of  age,  lying  about  and  in  walls  of  other  buildings — no 
Temple  now — just  ruins.  My  cousin  Elizabeth  and  Mary 
Ann  made  me  as  comfortable  as  could  be.  Monday,  October 
28th,  I  bade  them  adieu  at  the  Ferry  and  crossed  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  at  Montrose,  Iowa.  I  took  a  train  from  Burling¬ 
ton,  Iowa,  for  Council  Bluffs,  amid  smoking  and  other 
offensive  smells,  in  a  crowded  car.  I  arrived  at  the  "Bluffs  ' 
at  6  a.  m.  and  started  out  to  locate  Cousin  W  ill i am  H. 
Bean,  and  was  so  successful  that  I  rounded  him  up  at  228 
Harmony  Street,  Northwest  part  of  the  City.  They  were 
sitting  down  to  breakfast  when  I  knocked  and  announced 
what  a  pleasure  it  would  he  to  entertain  a  venerable  cousin 
from  Utah  for  a  day  or  two.  His  wife  was  a  good  sensible 
woman  who  had  been  a  widowr  wTith  three  children,  named 
Caugey  (Coy).  Her  first  husband  was  Finley  Caugey,  and 
their  children  were,  Fva.  aae  21,  Herbert  Thomas.  a"e  19. 
and  Charles,  age  16.  Sarah  Clifford  (Caugey)  married 
William  H.  Bean  at  aae  40,  in  1884.  Their  children  were 
Anna,  born  December  6,  1886,  and  \\  illie,  born  on  De¬ 
cember  12,  1889,  two  nice  little  "Beans  ’.  Cousin  William 
went  with  me  in  search  of  certain  Mormon  saints,  and  we 
found  Elders  Miller  and  Eugene  Hart  managing  the 
Northwest  Mission  in  the  absence  of  President  J.  11.  Clark, 
now  in  Utah.  I  was  three  and  a  half  days  with  my  hos¬ 
pitable  cousin.  He  graciously  loaned  me  ten  dollars  to 
complete  my  thirty  dollar  ticket  to  Salt  Lake  City,  which 
was  paid  back  soon  after  my  return  home. 

I  reached  Salt  Lake  City  at  5  a.  m.  on  November  3rd, 
and  took  a  room  at  the  Valiev  House.  I  was  anxious  to 

j 

report  my  profitable  trip  to  my  friends  and  relatives.  1 
scarcely  realized  how  successful  it  had  been,  until  I  scanned 
my  notes  in  telling  of  people  and  places  1  had  seen.  My 
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gratitude  was  inexpressible  to  ray  family  and  my  Heavenly 
Father. 

After  visiting  my  brother  James  A.  and  ray  children  at 
Provo,  I  got  off  at  Ephraim,  visited  President  Canute  Peter¬ 
son,  and  my  daughter  Lizzie  who  married  his  son  Parlev, 
who  lived  at  Shumway,  with  their  fine  family.  I  had  seen 
Jode  and  Flora  at  Provo  and  their  house  full  of  hoarders, 
three  of  whom  were  my  children,  W  illard,  Emily  and 
Burton. 

Return  Home,  November  15 

November .  1 5th,  after  an  absence  of  ninety-two  days,  I 
arrived  at  home,  to  rest  from  a  strenuous,  glorious  trip, 
finding  all  well  and  happy  to  see  me,  and  I,  them.  It  took 
a  few  weeks  to  settle  down  and  separate  family  groups 
from  my  diary.  I  had  traveled  7110  miles  by  railroad,  200 
miles  by  team,  150  miles  by  steamboat  and  did  some  walk¬ 
ing. 

I  found  that  my  son-in-law  Albert  D.  Thurber  and  his 
brother  Claude  had  gone  to  Mexico  to  settle  if  things  were 
favorable. 

December  20th.  I  rejoice  again  today  to  turn  my  quar¬ 
terly  Pension  over  to  my  family  committee  who  have  lifted 
the  business  from  my  shoulders,  which  has  benefitted  me 
physically  and  spiritually.  Elizabeth  has  five  boarders: 
En  gineer  Lupfer  and  his  aids,  W  atson  and  W  ilson.  survey¬ 
ors  of  the  D.  &  R.  G.  W.  from  Salina  to  Marvsvale.  and 
John  H.  Eversoll  and  son  Dana.  Board  at  $2.50  with  room 
thrown  in,  was  work  without  pay,  but  we  produced  the 
food  in  garden  and  barnyard.  Our  boys  said  that  Mother 
preserved  everything  when  we  killed  hogs,  but  the  squeal, 
and  they  tried  to  save  that. 

The  Railroad  project  brought  work  to  many.  President 
W.  II.  Scegmiller  contracted  for  grading  part  way  and  the 
company  asked  citizens  to  donate  $5000. 
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April  1,  1896  brought  me  to  my  65th  milestone.  April 
2nd  found  me  enroute  to  Conference  through  force  of  habit 
and  desire  as  usual.  I  went  to  Salina  with  Mr.  W  liite,  the 
Railroad  tracklayers  outfit,  and  put  up  with  old  father 
Gates,  a  pioneer  of  1817,  now  83  years  old,  and  bedridden, 
cheerfully  awaiting  his  final  call. 

The  highlight  of  Conference  was  a  message,  or  address 
signed  by  all  the  authorities  except  Moses  Thatcher,  an 
ardent  politician,  admonishing  all  Saints  to  avoid  being  too 
zealous  in  Politics  to  the  exclusion  of  ecclesiastical  duties. 

Elizabeth  had  rented  her  house,  farm,  team,  etc.,  and 
decided  to  rest  and  quit  hard  work.  She  stored  things  in  the 
millinery  shop,  her  temporary  living  quarters,  until  a  home 
is  built  on  the  proffered  part  of  our  son  Mark's  lot.  Of 
course  the  Shop  was  not  the  big  home  we  enjoyed  so  long. 
On  the  way  back  from  the  Conference  I  stopped  at  Provo 
to  see  Elizabeth  and  the  children.  I  also  visited  my  wife 
Emily  and  our  son  Burton  J.  who  was  teaching  at  Vermil¬ 
lion,  wrote  some  letters  to  the  Haws  and  Masters  families 
in  Illinois  for  my  wife  and  to  A.  J.  Stewart,  Jones  and  other 
would-be  colonizers. 

Decoration  Day  in  1896  was  an  unusual  celebration, 
bringing  together  all  citizens,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and 
“Mormons”  in  a  great  spirit  of  patriotic  expression  in  a 
program  of  speeches,  music,  placing  of  flags  at  the  ceme¬ 
tery  and  afternoon  sports.  I  was  proud  to  be  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  in  assembling  all  citizens. 

May  31  three  of  my  sons  were  called  to  the  stand  to 
address  Sunday  service  congregation,  Willard,  a  returned 
missionary,  majored,  with  Frank  K.  Seegmiller,  soon  to  go 
on  a  mission,  and  Andrew  Gilbert,  Victor's  convert  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  also  spoke  well. 

Coming  of  the  Railroad  to  Richfield 

June  2,  1896,  gives  Richfield  another  great  day,  the 
entrance  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad  train.  As 
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the  bell  of  the  engineer  began  to  ring,  the  whistle  to  shriek, 
at  4  p.  m.  that  afternoon,  people  of  the  town  rushed  to  the 
depot  grounds  with  all  their  children,  the  latter  crouching 
to  see  what  made  the  engine  wheels  go  round.  The  engine 
of  a  train  seems  alive  to  grownups,  too.  As  the  engineer 
shrieked  the  whistle  to  clear  the  platform,  Jim  Bolilho,  a 
horseman  from  Iowa,  yelled  out,  “Look  out  and  get  out  of 
the  way— let  the  train  turn  around*' — and  how  the  people 
ran  in  all  directions,  scrambling  over  each  other  as  they 
ran.  Well,  the  train  didn't  move,  but  the  500  travelers  from 
Salt  Lake  City  and  intermediate  points  began  to  swarm  out 
of  the  cars. 

The  “Welcome”  program  took  place  at  the  Bowery  of  the 

Academy  Hall.  Our  honorable  Mayor  . 

gave  greeting  and  hearty  welcome.  Railroad  officials 
and  Attorney  Brown  of  the  Salt  Lake  Legal  branch  and 
others  gave  speeches.  Two  Bands  furnished  music.  The 
official  banquet  was  held  in  the  New  School  House.  It  was 
a  Gala  day,  and  the  little  chaps,  who,  barefooted,  ran  to 
beat  the  train  to  the  depot,  nursed  their  stonebruises  for  days. 

Many  Sevier  County  people  who  came  to  the  Count)  Seat 
for  trading,  planned  to  be  at  the  depot  to  see  the  train  come 
in,  as  did  the  Richfielders.  Hundreds  in  this  section  have 
never  seen  a  train  before,  and  many  more  have  never  trav¬ 
eled  on  one.  Have  you  ever  seen  people  like  an  engine,  who 
sputter  and  blow  off  steam,  until  an  “engineer"  takes 
control?  I  have. 


Ella  and  Emily  Moving  io  Mexico 

On  December  1(>,  1896,  my  emotions  were  stirred  bv  two 
of  my  daughters  packing  and  loading  their  belongings  onto 
wagons  for  their  departure  to  Dublan,  Chihuahua.  Mexico, 
to  make  their  homes.  They  were  Ella  and  Emilv.  wives  of 
Albert  1).  I  lim  ber  and  Edward  W.  Payne,  who  persuaded 
my  son  Charles  L.  to  go  with  them  to  work  on  the  railroad 
and  study  the  country.  1  his  was  the  first  far-off  separation  in 
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our  family.  Ann  Alicia  was  in  Logan,  Vilate  in  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Lizzie  in  Ephraim,  Jesse  with  Flora  in  Provo,  Willard  teach¬ 
ing  in  Annabella,  Virginius  teaching  in  Burrville,  Orestes 
teaching  in  Circleville,  Burton  J.  teaching  in  Vermillion, 
and  the  rest  at  varied  avocations. 

During  the  holiday  season,  Chloe,  Melissa  and  Edith 
visited  with  their  sister  Vilate  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  perhaps  to 
discuss  problems  of  caring  for  my  other  motherless  chil¬ 
dren,  as  Chloe  had  shouldered  the  load  since  their  mother's 
death,  December  6,  1891,  and  now  she  is  to  be  married 
soon.  She  is  a  choice,  noble-spirited  girl,  and  a  true  Latter- 
day  Saint  with  many  gifts. 

Chloe  Dianlha  Bean  was  married  January  4,  1897,  to 
John  H.  Eversoll,  a  merchant  for  whom  she  clerked,  the 
first  gentile  (non-member  of  the  Church)  to  marry  into  our 
family;  but  he  soon  joined,  and  sang  in  our  choir  long 
before.  Melissa  and  her  husband  S.  G.  Clark  look  Edith 
and  Nell  into  their  home,  and  V  illiam  J.  moved  into  his 
mother’s  home  and  cared  for  the  boys  with  his  family. 

Death  of  Chloe  Dianiha,  October  18,  1897 

The  onl>  child  daughter  Chloe  had  was  left  motherless 
four  days  after  his  birth,  October  14,  1897,  in  Richfield,  as 
she  died  October  18th.  This  was  a  great  sorrow  to  me,  as 
Dr.  St.  John  refused  to  let  me  go  in  to  see  her  because  she 
was  so  ill.  Her  mother’s  passing  in  1891  was  dreadful  and 
Chloe  had  mothered  her  family,  and  now  she  is  gone  without 
a  word  ol  comfort  from  me.  Little  Don  Bean  Eversoll  was 
raised  by  Chine’s  sister  Edith  who  later  married  Mr.  Ever¬ 
soll. 

My  daughter  Lola  Montez  Farnsworth  gave  a  Christmas 
dinner  for  her  mother,  ‘‘Aunt  Emily’’,  as  she  was  lovingly 
known  to  farnib  and  friends,  and  her  children.  It  was  a 
very  happ\  occasion  and  registered  by  having  a  family 
group  picture  taken. 
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The  Black  Hawk  War  Veterans  Reunion  Reminded 
Me  of  Sevier  County  Experiences 

The  Black  Hawk  Reunion*  brought  me  back  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Sevier  County  towns,  so  I’ll  tell  a  little  about  it. 
It  was  about  July  15,  1863,  when  George  A.  Smith  of  Provo 
came  to  me  and  asked  if  I  would  take  a  small  party  to 
explore  Sevier  south  of  Gunnison.  It  was  done.  We  found 
a  Big  Spring  at  Richfield. 

I’ll  give  some  brief  notes  herein. 

Settlements  in  Sevier  Valley 

Glen  wood  was  the  first  settlement  in  Sevier  County, 
located  December  10,  1863,  by  Robert  Wilson  Glenn,  then 
called  Glenn  Cove.  Surveyed  by  Edward  W.  Fox.  James 
Wareham  presided  there. 

January  6,  1861,  Richfield  was  settled  by  Albert  Lewis 
and  eight  others.  He  built  the  first  house. 

January  8,  1864,  Monroe  was  settled  by  Moses  Gifford, 
Walter  Jones  and  twenty  others. 

In  February,  1864,  Salina  was  settled  by  Peter  Rasmussen 
and  others. 

Jacob  W  eslev  Norton  built  the  first  adobe  house  in  Rich¬ 
field,  Sevier  Count)  .  Captain  Nelson  Higgins  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Battalion  was  the  first  Bishop. 

The  Legislature  of  Utah  Territory  organized  Sevier 
County  in  1865,  with  Richfield  as  the  County  Seat,  and 
appointed  W  illiam  Morrison  as  Probate  Judge.  Governor 
Doty  sent  James  Wareham,  Peter  Rasmussen  and  James 
Crawford  as  Countv  Commissioners  with  Hans  Peter  Miller 

j 

"“August  2,  1896.  At  the  Black  Hawk  War  Veterans’  Reunion  at 
Geneva,  on  Utah  Lake  shore,  were  gathered  about  200  Indian  War 
soldiers,  with  hundreds  ot  visitors.  Each  Veteran  had  a  lot  to  tell, 
so  I,  too,  “spouted  oh"  with  the  earliest  and  most  hairsplitting 
incidents,  they  said.  On  the  way  home,  I  visited  Funk's  Lake,  near 
Manti,  where  eleven  persons  were  drowned  when  a  whirlwind  upset 
a  boat.  Lizzie,  my  daughter,  got  on  that  boat,  and  o(T,  because  it  was 
crowded,  and  thus  her  life  was  saved.  This  was  on  June  22,  1878. 
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as  Clerk,  Nathaniel  Hanchett  as  Sheriff  and  August  Nielson 
as  Road  Commissioner. 

A  canal  was  dug  to  utilize  Sevier  River  water. 

Black  Hawk  War  Depredations 

The  Black  Hawk  War  was  started  at  Manti  in  1865.  in 
April. 

While  these  notes  are  merely  telegraphic,  they  may  give 
some  items  of  interest.  The  first  white  men  killed  by  Indians 
during  the  Black  Hawk  War  were:  Ludvigson  at  12  mile 
creek,  Barney  Ward  and  James  Anderson  at  Salina,  William 
Kearns  and  companion  in  Salina  canyon,  Robert  Gillespie 
at  Rocky  Ford  south  of  Salina,  Anthony  Robinson  found 
dead  in  his  wagon  at  Monroe,  one  ox  killed  and  flour 
stolen  on  July  12,  etc.  Indians  were  held  back  in  Mountains 
east  of  Glenwood.  Glenwood  raided,  Merritt  Staley  wounded 
on  July  26th. 

General  Warren  S.  Snow  came  south  with  100  men  to 
scout  about  Fish  Lake,  Circleville,  etc. 

General  W.  B.  Pace  was  sent  to  Gunnison  in  October  to 
relieve  Snow  for  Manti. 

In  1866  people  from  Glenwood  and  Alma  (Monroe) 
moved  to  Richfield,  after  planting  crops.  Captain  Elias 
Pearson  and  ten  men  guarded  Monroe. 

Albert  Lewis  and  Christian  Christensen  were  killed. 

Sheriff  Hanchett  was  sent  for  guns  and  ammunition  via 
Scipio. 

June  1st  James  R.  Ivic  was  killed  in  Millard  County  and 
500  hoi  ses  and  cattle  driven  off  by  Indians. 

General  Pace  tried  to  head  off  Indians  near  Gunnison. 
Chief  Black  Hawk  took  one  side  of  the  canyon  and  Chief 
White  Horse,  or  “Tamaritz”,  the  other  side  of  Salina  can¬ 
yon.  Both  Chiefs  were  wounded  with  Gen.  Pace’s  long 
range  guns.  Col.  Kimball  came  from  Salt  Lake  City  with 
100  men. 
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March  21,  1867,  just  at  daybreak,  three  persons  were 
killed  on  the  dug  way  IV2  miles  west  of  Glenwood,  shortly 
after  leaving  Richfield.  They  were  Jens  P.  Peterson  and 
wife  and  a  girl  named  Mary  Smith,  and  John  Fraud  son 
was  wounded.  It  is  said  that  a  few  years  later,  a  squaw 
came  begging  at  the  Smith  home.  Mrs.  Smith  recognized 
Mary’s  ear-rings  in  the  squaw’s  ears  and  when  she  refused 
to  give  them  up,  Mrs.  Smith  ripped  them  from  her  ears. 

President  Young  ordered  all  to  move  north  of  Gunnison 
for  a  while.  All  were  out  by  April  25,  1867. 

April  29th.  General  W  .  B.  Pace,  Lieut.  Col.  George  W. 
Bean,  Major  John  W.  Vance,  Capt.  B.  W.  Driggs  and 
Capt.  John  D.  L.  Pearce,  established  Headquarters  at 
Gunnison,  with  General  Robert  T.  Burton,  Major  John  R. 
Winder,  Lieutenant  Rice,  Captain  Orson  Miles  and  sixty 
mounted  men. 

President  Frederick  Olsen  and  company  of  Springville 
were  permitted  to  go  to  Monroe  to  recover  bodies  of  Jusle- 
son  and  Wilson,  killed  in  1868. 

I11  August.  1870,  some  men  came  back  to  put  up  hay. 
Indians  seemed  to  desert  that  part  also.  Judge  Morrison 
asked  return  of  people  to  Richfield. 

March  9,  1871,  these  men  and  their  families  were  pioneers 
of  Rich  held:  V  M.  Peterson,  J.  M.  Peterson,  L.  0.  Hansen, 
Hans  Nielsen,  Andrew  Nielsen,  Jorgen  Hansen,  Andrew 
Poul  son.  L.  P.  Christensen,  John  Anderson,  Jorgen  Smith. 
Svend  Borg,  \\  illiam  Morrison,  H.  P.  Miller,  George  Ogil- 
vie,  Jacob  Fisher,  Andrew  M.  Johnson,  J.  C.  Madsen,  E.  C. 
Peterson,  S.  F.  Farnsworth,  L.  Dastrup,  James  McBride, 
J.  C.  Jen<en,  and  V  illiam  A.  Stewart. 

V  hen  I  was  asked  to  write  the  history  of  Sevier  County, 
I  united  some  remaining  pioneers  to  mv  home  to  review 
incidents  and  check  dates.  \\  e  lived  in  the  past  for  two 
hours  with  pleasure.  Many  old  friends  came  to  see  me 
while  passing  through  the  town.  Hundreds  of  Indians  called 
every  Near  and  Chiefs  Kanosh,  Poganeap  and  Jim  Aropene. 
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A  great  many  people  called  to  ask  counsel  in  law  matters 
or  on  religious  principles,  which  1  gave  very  freely  in  my 
humble  way.  The  Bible  is  the  greatest  hook  of  laws  I  have 
known.  Having  read  the  Bible  seven  times,  I  find  it  touches 
every  phase  of  life.  W  henever  in  doubt  or  discouraged,  in 
need  of  advice,  just  open  the  Bible  at  any  place  quickly  and 
find  comforting  advice,  or,  perhaps,  a  needed  rebuke. 

Though  crippled  and  failing  in  health,  I  find  a  niche 
quite  often,  as,  on  January  17,  1897,  I  gave  a  lecture  to  a 
Theological  class  in  Sunday  School  on  the  Judiciary  Sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Laller-day  Saints  Church  as  shown  by  Roberts’ 
Ecclesiastical  History.  Willard  was  class  supervisor,  and. 
like  his  brother  Victor,  could  quote  the  scriptures  "until 
the  cows  come  home”. 

My  last  public  address  of  importance  was  given  in  the 
Provo  Tabernacle,  on  Sunday,  May  16,  1897,  at  2  p.  m. 
after  spending  days  of  visiting  with  my  old  friends  and 
relatives." 

After  a  life  of  strenuous  activities,  I  find  it  difficult  to  be 
without  real  work.  I  am  dividing  my  large  library  among 

C?  J  O  J  v  - 

my  family  according  to  their  choice  and  need  as  to  ages. 
Callers  are  here  every  day  for  information. 

J  J 

The  Pioneer  Golden  Jubilee,  1897 

Well,  1  am  happy  to  live  to  see  Statehood  come  to  Utah. 
Now  we  can  choose  our  own  officers  unless  we  sell  out  our 
birthright  to  strangers.  General  Daniel  H.  Wells’  son 
Heber  M.  was  elected  Governor  of  Utah  State,  and  among 
his  first  messages  to  the  Legislature,  he  recommended  the 


*  Note—  Quoting  from  the  journal  of  Thomas  C.  Griggs,  who  kept 
the  Walker  store  at  Fairfield,  near  Lamp  Floyd,  t  tali  County,  l  tali. 
“Sunday,  26th.  Fob.  1865.  Elder  George  Bean — Assessor  and  Colleetor 
• — addressed  the  meeting  this  A.  M.  upon  tin'  practical  duties  of  the 
Saints — charity  toward  all;  toleration,  and  other  subjects,  which  he 
spoke  upon  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  Evening  meeting  addressed 
by  Elders  Stevens  and  Messenger.  The  week  passed  the  same  as  the 
previous  ones.” 
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holding  of  an  Inter-Mountain  Fair,  to  celebrate  our  coming 
into  Salt  Lake  Valley  fifty  years  ago.  That  pleased  every¬ 
body.  A  Semi-Centennial  Commission  of  fifteen  prominent 
men  became  active  at  once,  with  the  Legislature  back  of 
them.  Every  child  could  share  in  erection  of  the  Pioneer 
monument  by  donating  a  penny,  which  thrilled  them. 

All  us  pioneers  of  1847  were  given  free  transportation 
and  wonderful  care  and  numerous  entertainments  in  par¬ 
ades,  concerts,  banquets,  and  special  honors  everywhere  for 
five  davs.  The  booming  of  a  cannon  on  the  morning  of  Julv 
20th  gave  signal  for  all  Pioneers  of  1847  to  gather  on  Old 
Fort  Square.  There  were  318  out  of  the  727  living  that 
marched  to  the  music  of  Bands  to  South  Temple  and  Main 
street,  the  pivotal  point  of  the  City,  where  a  stupendous 
Monument  has  been  erected.  President  V  ilford  Woodruff 
unveiled  the  monument  and  dedicated  it.  Then  we  were 
taken  to  the  Tabernacle  in  the  afternoon  to  a  splendid  pro¬ 
gram,  and  there  “crowned”,  as  1  say,  for  our  pioneer  service 
to  the  State,  by  being  presented  with  a  magnificent  gold 
badge,  artistically  designed  in  pioneer  emblems,  with  per¬ 
sonal  inscription  on  each  badge.  The  final  entertainment 
was  a  grand  displav  of  fireworks  on  Capitol  Hill.  All 
this,  and  meeting  hundreds  of  pioneer  friends  gave  me 
indescribable  joy,  and  was  a  great  climax  to  a  life  of  un¬ 
selfish  service.  Historians  and  newspapers  will  give  you 
the  complete  stories  of  it  all. 

Family  Record  of  George  W.  Bean's  Brothers  and 
Sisters 

Be  cause  my  own  children  are  not  acquainted  with  my 
brother  and  our  sisters,  I  shall  make  record  of  them  and 
their  children  here: 

NANCY  BEAN,  Born  December  14,  1826,  in  West  Troy, 
Lincoln  County,  Missouri,  married  Zachariah  Bruyn  Decker, 
October  4,  1849,  who  was  born  June  22,  1817,  in  Shaw- 
augunk,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  Their  children  are: 
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Zachariah  B.  Decker,  born  March  11,  1850,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Gertrude  Decker,  born  June  27,  1851,  Parowan,  Iron  Co., 
Utah. 

James  Bean  Decker,  born  March  25,  1853,  Parowan,  Iron 
Co..  Utah. 

j 

Cornelius  Isaac  Decker,  horn  February  11,  1855,  Parowan, 
Iron  Co.,  Utah. 

Nathaniel  Alvin  Decker,  born  July  19,  1856,  Parowan,  Iron 
Co.,  Utah. 

Sarah  Yilate  Decker,  born  September  10,  1858,  Parowan, 
Iron  Co.,  Utah. 

Harriet  Emily  Decker,  horn  January  4,  I860,  Parowan,  Iron 
Co.,  Utah. 

Mary  Adella  Decker,  horn  September  25,  1862,  Parowan, 
Iron  Co.,  Utah. 

George  William  Decker,  horn  November  11,  1864,  Parowan, 
Iron  Co.,  Utah. 

Joseph  Oscar  Decker,  horn  October  17,  1866,  Parowan, 
Iron  Co.,  Utah. 

Mahonri  Moriancumr  Decker,  horn  August  7,  1868,  Paro¬ 
wan,  Iron  Co.,  Utah. 

Cornelia  E.  L.  Decker,  adopted,  horn  January  15,  1846, 
Nauvoo,  Illinois. 

SARAH  ANN  BEAN,  horn  October  31,  1828,  at  Men- 

don,  near  Quincy,  Adams  Co.,  Ill.,  married  William  Wallace 

Casper,  August  29,  1814,  of  Hancock  County,  Illinois,  who 

was  horn  March  12.  1821,  in  Belleville,  Richland  County, 

Ohio.  They  had  these  children: 

Sarah  Jane  Casper,  horn  October  7,  1845,  Nauvoo,  Hancock 
Co.,  Illinois. 

Nephi  William  Casper,  horn  November  10,  1848,  Mill  Creek, 
Salt  Lake  Co.,  Utah. 

El  izabeth  Ann  Casper,  horn  December  24,  1850,  Mill  Creek, 
Salt  Lake  Co.,  Utah. 
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Janies  Moroni  Casper,  born  February  28,  1853,  Mill  Creek, 
Sail  Lake  Co.,  Utah. 

Harriet  Precilia  Casper,  born  October  28,  1855,  Mill  Creek, 
Salt  Lake  Co.,  Utah. 

Jedediah  Grant  Casper,  born  August  18,  1857,  Mill  Creek, 
Salt  Lake  Co.,  Utah. 

Margaret  Emma  Casper,  born  January  31,  1860,  Mill  Creek, 
Salt  Lake  Co.,  Utah. 

George  Ether  Casper,  born  December  15,  1861,  Mill  Creek, 
Sail  Lake  Co.,  Utah. 

Shemira  Ellen  Casper,  born  March  1,  1864,  Mill  Creek, 
Salt  Lake  Co.,  Utah. 

John  Ebenezer  Casper,  born  May  10,  1866,  Mill  Creek, 
Salt  Lake  Co.,  Utah. 

Reuben  Miller  Casper,  born  May  4,  1868,  Mill  Creek,  Salt 
Lake  Co.,  Utah. 

MARY  ELIZABETH  BEAN,  Born  April  17,  1839,  near 

Quincy,  Adams  County,  Illinois,  married  Amos  Whitcomb 

Haws  December  27,  1855,  who  was  born  July  10,  1833,  at 

Greentown,  Wayne  County,  Illinois.  Their  children  are: 

Elizabeth  Caroline  Haws,  born  October  6,  1856,  Provo, 
Utah  Co.,  Utah. 

William  Amos  Haws,  born  May  23,  1858,  Provo,  Utah  Co., 
Utah.  Died  December  23,  1865. 

Mary  Ellen  Haws,  born  June  10.  1860,  Provo,  Utah  Co., 
Utah. 

James  Gilbert  Haws,  born  March  4-,  1862,  Provo,  Utah  Co., 
Utah. 

Cornelia  Ann  Haws,  born  January  27,  1864,  Provo,  Utah 
Co.,  Utah.  Died  March  12,  1864. 

Louis  Milo  Haws,  born  January  13,  1865,  Provo,  Utah  Co., 
Utah.  Died  February  1,  1865. 

Sarah  Louisa  Haws,  born  April  20,  1866,  Provo,  Utah  Co., 
Utah. 
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George  Whitcomb  Haws,  born  November  20,  1868,  Provo, 
Utah  Co.,  Utah. 

Caleb  Arthur  Haws,  born  November  4,  1871.  Provo,  Utah 
Co.,  Utah. 

Junius  Arlando  Haws,  born  June  3,  1875,  Provo,  Utah  Co., 
Utah. 

JAMES  ADDISON  BEAN,  born  March  11,  1834,  at 

Mendon,  near  Quincy,  Illinois,  married  Harriet  Catherine 

Fausett,  February  10.  1853.  who  was  born  March  8.  1833, 

in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Their  children  are: 

James  William  Bean,  born  November  19.  1853,  Provo, 
Utah  Co.,  Utah. 

Harriet  Ann  Bean,  born  May  31,  1855,  Provo,  Utah  Co., 
Utah. 

Josephine  Bean,  born  November  18,  1857,  Provo,  Utah 
Co.,  Utah. 

Mary  Louisa  Bean,  born  October  30,  1859,  Provo,  Utah 
Co.,  Utah. 

George  Addison  Bean,  born  February  22,  1861,  Provo, 
Utah  Co.,  Utah. 

Naomi  Bean,  born  February  11,  1863.  Provo,  Utah  Co., 
Utah. 

Leonidas  Hamilton  Bean,  born  September  15,  1865,  Provo, 
Utah  Co.,  LUah. 

Marcellus  Bean,  born  November  6,  1867,  Provo,  LItah  Co., 
Utah. 

Howard  Fausett  Bean,  born  October  18,  1869.  Provo, 
Utah  Co.,  Utah. 

Lawrence  Lafayette  Bean,  born  May  24,  1871,  Provo, 
Utah  Co.,  Utah. 

Frances  Matilda  Bean,  horn  September  7,  1873,  Provo, 
Utah  Co.,  Utah. 

Goldia  Fern  Bean,  born  April  14,  1881,  Provo,  Utah  Co., 
Utah. 
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My  own  family  names  and  births  are  given  in  the  big 
Family  Bible.  I  do  hope  and  pray  that  my  family  will 
organize  and  divide  responsibility,  make  records  of  all  their 
families  and  keep  close  together  in  bonds  of  love.  I  must 
admit  that  Genealogical  W  ork  is  too  tremendous  for  me  to 
grasp.  I  have  made  lists  of  BeamLewis  relationships  as 
far  as  I  know;  also  Baum-Harris,  Haws-Masters,  and  Haws- 
Wall.  My  trip  in  search  of  relatives  and  ancestral  lines  in 
1895  may  prove  helpful,  and  James  A.’s  trip  in  1871-2 
to  our  close  relatives  will  link  more  families  if  you  can 
find  his  diary. 

Elders  John  Nicholson  and  M.  Frank  Farnsworth  did 
the  first  'recording  of  our  Temple  work.  It  is  beyond  me, 
but  must  be  done;  so  I  say,  Get  the  Spirit  of  Record-keep¬ 
ing;  organize  our  family,  and  Father's  other  families,  the 
Nancy  Bean  Decker  family,  Sarah  Ann  Casper’s,  James  A.’s 
family,  and  the  Amos  W .  and  Mary  Bean  Haws  family. 
While  all  these  families  are  responsible  to  our  father, 
James  Bean,  who  began  our  Genealogical  service,  my 
family  must  not  wait,  but  pick  up  where  my  feeble  efforts 
end.  Organize.  Choose  officers  who  have  spirit  and  ability. 
Ask  a  stipend  from  members  to  buy  stamps  and  needed 
materials  and  professional  service  when  needed.  Give  your 
genealogist,  whether  man  or  woman,  every  assistance.  Take 
names  and  addresses  of  probable  relatives  you  meet.  Send 
clippings.  That  name  may  be  a  missing  link  needed.  Now, 
my  beloved  ones,  gel  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  in  you,  and 
obey  its  quiet  promptings,  by  doing  the  things  you  should 
do.  This  is  sufficient,  I  think. 

Conclusion  and  Testimony 

This  is  my  Testimony  to  you,  my  children  and  descend¬ 
ants  to  the  last  generation;  that  God  lives  and  answers 
prayers  for  our  best  good,  not  always  as  we  ask;  that  He 
came  to  the  humble  boy  Joseph  Smith  in  answer  to  his 
pleadings  to  know  which  of  all  the  churches  is  right;  that 
He  brought  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer  and  Medi- 
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ator  between  God  and  man,  to  give  instructions;  that 
Lucifer,  or  Satan,  the  destroyer  of  everything  good,  was 
there  to  crush  out  the  life  of  Joseph,  but  he  failed:  that 
the  light  from  Heaven  that  surrounded  Joseph  preserved 
him,  and  God  s  great  plan  was  carried  on.  Read  the  first 
chapters  of  the  Bible  and  vision  the  marvelous  ’'blueprint 
of  the  Universe  with  its  many  planets  moving  about  with 
mathematical  precision,  and  our  earth  as  our  place  of 
training,  with  Jesus  Christ,  our  teacher.  Read  the  Bible 
daily  and  learn  how  beautiful  life  can  be,  and  how  horrible. 

J 

if  we  cater  to  Satan.  We  have  four  books  that  all  Latter-day 
Saints  recognize  as  Church  Scriptures:  Bible,  Book  of 
Mormon,  Doctrine  and  Covenants  and  I^earl  of  Great  Price. 
Read  them  prayerfully  and  gain  intelligence.  Can  you 
repeat  the  Ten  Commandments  of  God  to  his  earth-children? 
Read  the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus.  Read  the  20lh  Section 
of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  for  the  Revelations  on 
organization  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  Read  the  Articles  of  Faith  and  gain  knowledge  and 
power  to  live  God’s  laws,  spiritually  and  physically,  that 
you  may  perfect  yourselves  in  this  school  of  action  and 
graduate  into  the  Millennium  college  to  progress  further 
unto  perfection  with  our  families  and  friends. 

Read  the  J3th  Section  of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  to 
Pi  ove  Joseph  Smith’s  authority,  when  John  the  Baptist 
conferred  I  lie  “Priesthood  of  Aaron  upon  Joseph  Smith 
and  Oliver  Cowdery;  and  later  the  Priesthood  of  Melchize- 
dek  was  conferred  by  Peter,  James,  and  John.  These 
Priesthoods  gave  them  power  to  act  for  God  on  earth.  Read 
Section  89  on  the  W  ord  of  Wisdom. 

And  now,  dear  children,  as  a  Patriarch,  1  give  unto  you  a 
Father’s  blessing,  that  you  may  overcome  the  temptations 
of  Satan,  Live  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  bring  your 
Heavenly  Father  close  to  you  by  earnest  prayer.  This  is 
my  prayer  and  blessing  for  you  all,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Ch  list.  Amen. 


George  W.  Bean. 
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RECORD  OF  THE  DESCENDANTS  OF 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BEAN 


It  is  important  that  we  know  our  line  of  descent,  and 
for  that  reason  our  Father,  George  W.  Bean,  made  a  trip 
East  and  South  for  that  purpose,  in  1895.  He  found  many 
Beans  and  took  record  of  family  groups.  The  earliest 
direct  relative  was  found  in  the  Bible  of  William  Bean  and 
Naomi  Bates,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  whose  birth  dates  and 
places  are  unknown.  They  married  about  1753  in  South 
Carolina.  Their  son  V  illiam  Bean  married  Celia  Wyatt  of 
North  Carolina,  and  their  son  William  married  Anna 
Buealew.  They  had  four  children,  James,  our  Father's 
father,  Mar)'  or  Pollv,  Garrett  and  \\  illiam.  James  married 
Elizabeth  Lewis,  daughter  of  James  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
James  Bean  and  Elizabeth  Lewis  Bean  are  the  parents  of 
William  Bean,  Nancy  Bean  Decker,  Sarah  Ann  Bean 
Casper,  George  Washington  Bean,  James  Addison  Bean, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Bean  Haws  and  Cornelia,  the  child  that  died 
at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  enroute  to  Utah. 

Our  Father,  George  Washington  Bean,  was  born  in  Men- 
don,  Adams  County,  Illinois,  April  1,  1831;  moved  to 
Nauvoo  in  1815;  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  1846;  to  Salt 
Lake  Valley  in  1847;  to  Provo,  Utah,  in  1849.  where  he 
made  his  home  until  1874,  when  he  moved  to  Sevier  Countv, 
Utah. 

In  1852,  he  met  Elizabeth  Baum  who  was  born  in 
Chester  County,  Penn.,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Agnes  Harris 
Baum.  They  were  married  January  6,  1853,  in  Provo,  Utah, 
and  were  blessed  with  ten  children  as  noted  here: 

I.  Elizabeth  Agnes,  born  August  19,  1854,  at  Provo,  Utah. 

II.  George  Teancum  Bean,  born  December  26,  1856,  at 
Pi  ovo,  Utah. 

III.  Epaminondas  Bean,  horn  June  13,  1859.  at  Provo.  L  t. 

IV.  Ann  Alida  Bean,  born  July  28,  1861,  at  Provo,  Utah. 
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V.  Victor  Emanuel  Bean,  born  February  5,  1864,  at 
Provo,  Utah. 

VI.  Marquis  Lafayette  Bean,  born  November  4,  1865,  at 

Provo,  Utah. 

VII.  Willard  Washington  Bean,  born  May  16,  1868,  at 
Provo,  Utah. 

VIII.  Flora  Diana  Bean,  born  November  14,  1871,  at  Provo. 
Utah. 

IX.  0  restes  Utah  Bean,  born  November  8,  1873,  at  Provo, 
Utah. 

X.  Junius  Bean,  born  October  17,  1878,  on  farm  near 
Richfield.  Died  October  22,  1878. 

On  December  10,  1856,  George  W.  Bean  married  Emily 
Haws,  born  February  27,  1836,  in  Wayne  County,  Illinois, 
the  daughter  of  John  Haws  and  Martha  Masters.  Names  of 
their  children  are: 

I.  Melinda  Bean,  born  January  27,  1858,  in  Provo,  Utah. 

II.  Oni  as  Bean,  born  July  1,  1861,  at  Provo,  Utah.  Died 

July  21,  1861. 

III.  Lola  Montez  Bean,  born  September  10,  1862,  Provo, 

Utah. 

IV.  Sarah  Ella  Bean,  born  March  9,  1865,  Provo,  Utah. 

V.  Charles  Lewis  Bean,  born  January  29,  1867,  Provo,  Ut. 

VI.  Emil  v  Bean,  born  July  17,  1869,  Santaquin,  Utah  Co., 

Utah. 

VIE  Burton  John  Bean,  born  December  2,  1871,  Provo,  Ut. 

On  Deeen  iber  15,  1856,  George  W.  Bean  married  Mary 
Jane  Wall,  born  April  12.  1841,  in  Sangamon  County, 
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Illinois,  daughter  of  William  Madison  Wall  and  Nancy 
Haws.  Names  of  their  children  are: 

I.  William  James  Bean,  born  March  14,  1858,  Provo,  Ut. 

II.  Mary  Geneva  Bean,  horn  December  15,  1859,  Provo, 
Utah. 

III.  Leo  Albert  Bean,  born  September  1,  1861,  Provo,  Ut. 

IV.  Nancy  Vi  late  Bean,  born  April  27,  1864,  Provo,  Utah. 

V.  Eliza  Isabel  Bean,  born  December  24,  1 865,  Provo. 
Utah.  Died  September  24.  1869,  Santaquin,  Utah. 

VI.  Chloe  Diantha  Bean,  born  December  4,  1867,  Provo, 

Utah. 

VII.  Meli  ssa  Bean,  born  February  21,  1870,  Santaquin. 
Utah. 

VIII.  Virginius  Bean,  born  July  21,  1872,  Provo,  Utah. 

IX.  Edith  J  ane  Bean,  born  September  22,  1874,  Prattville, 
Sevier  Co.,  Utah. 

X.  Isaac  Wall  Bean,  born  November  30,  1876,  Prattville, 
Sevier  Co.,  Utah. 

XI.  Jesse  Fuller  Bean,  born  February  13,  1879,  Central. 

Sevier  Co.,  Utah. 

XII.  Taylor  Jay  Bean,  born  November  5,  1881,  Richfield, 
Sevier  Co.,  Utah. 

XIII.  Cornelia  (Nell)  Bean,  born  December  11,  1884,  Rich¬ 
field,  Sevier  Co.,  Utah. 
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DEATHS 

George  Washington  Bean,  died  in  Richfield,  Utah,  December 
9,  1897. 

Elizabeth  Baum  Bean,  died  in  Ephraim,  May  6,  1916, 
buried  in  Richfield,  Utah. 

Emily  Haws  Bean,  died  March  14,  1908,  in  Richfield,  Utah. 


Mary  Jane  Wall  Bean,  died  December  6,  1891,  in  Richfield, 
Utah. 


DESCENDANTS  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  AND 
ELIZABETH  BAUM  BEAN 


L  Elizabeth  Agnes  Bean,  was  born  August  19,  1854,  Provo, 
Utah.  She  was  married  to  Parley  Pratt  Peterson,  son  of 
President  Canute  Peterson  and  Sarah  Ann  Nelson.  He 
was  born  in  Lehi,  Utah,  June  29,  1857,  and  died  the 
2nd  of  June  1933.  at  Ephraim,  Sanpete  County,  Utah, 
and  she,  June  19,  1927,  in  Ephraim,  Utah.  They  were 
married  May  29,  1876,  and  had  nine  children,  viz: 

a.  Parley  Pratt  Peterson,  Jr.,  born  March  4,  1877, 
Ephraim,  Utah,  married  Bertha  Henry  of  Vernal, 
Utah,  on  September  17,  1919.  Bertha  was  born  April 
16,  1899.  He  died  December  5,  1941,  in  Ephraim, 
Utah.  They  had  two  children: 

1.  Parley  Royal  Peterson,  born  October  6,  1922,  in 
Enterprise,  Utah. 


2.  Wesley  Peterson,  born  July  6,  1924,  Ephraim, 
Utah.  Both  now  (1945)  in  U.  S.  armed  service. 


b.  Perihelion  Peterson,  born  August  28,  1878,  Ephraim, 
Sanpete  County,  Utah.  He  married  Ida  Matilda  Lar¬ 
sen  on  February  2,  1920,  daughter  of  Thorvald  Ben¬ 
nett  and  Caroline  Larsen.  Ida  was  born  March  28. 
1878,  and  died  in  1938.  Peri  died  January  15,  1927, 
in  Ephraim,  LItah.  No  children. 

c.  Lizzie  Leila  Peterson  was  born  January  6,  1881.  in 
Ephraim,  Utah.  She  died  on  October  17,  1888. 

d.  Sarah  Hazella  Peterson  was  born  October  19,  1882, 
Ephraim,  Utah.  Her  husband,  Clarence  N.  Madsen 
of  Manti,  was  born  in  1882.  J  hey  were  divorced. 


e. 


Floanna  Fern  Peterson  was  born  December  28,  1881, 
in  Ephraim,  Utah.  She  died  November  27,  1935,  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Her  husband,  Haskell  Wilson 
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Whittington,  was  born  October  23,  1885,  in  Marion, 
Marion  County,  South  Carolina.  They  were  married 
in  California  October  22,  1912.  Their  three  children 
are: 

1.  Ida  Whittington,  born  June  23,  1914,  Ephraim, 
Utah.  She  married  Lester  Demming. 

2.  Haskell  W  ilson  W  hittington,  Jr.,  born  September 
2.  1920,  in  Columbia,  Richland  Co.,  South  Carolina. 

3.  Odessa  Fern  W  hittington,  born  June  20,  1926,  and 
died  two  days  later. 

f.  George  Canute  Peterson,  born  November  14,  1886, 
died  October  1887,  Ephraim,  Utah. 

g.  Royal  Victor  Peterson  was  born  March  11,  1889  in 
Ephraim,  Sanpete  Co.,  Utah.  On  March  22,  1911,  he 
married  Pauline  Monson,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah, 
daughter  of  James  and  MaryAnn  Monson.  Pauline 
was  born  March  13,  1890.  Royal  Victor  Peterson 
•was  killed  by  lightning  as  he  rode  between  two  other 
men  as  they  rounded  up  cattle.  His  horse  was  killed 
also.  It  was  June  17,  1918.  Names  of  his  four  chil¬ 
dren  follow: 

1.  Eugene  Leo  Peterson,  born  August  26,  1911,  at 
Ephraim,  Utah. 

2.  Ray  Victor  Peterson,  born  September  24,  1913, 

Ephraim,  Utah.  Ray  Victor  married  . . . 

. . . . . ,  and  has  2  children: 

i.  Neil  Ray  Peterson,  born  May  30,  1940,  W  end- 
over,  Utah. 

ii.  Darryl  \  ictor  Peterson,  born  February  8,  1912, 
at  Wndovcr,  Utah. 
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3.  Ila  Pauline  Peterson,  born  October  29,  1915,  Eph¬ 
raim,  Utah.  Died  May  9,  1938. 

4.  Audry  Peterson,  born  October  10,  1917,  Ephraim, 
Utah.  Died  June  22,  1923,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah. 

h.  Madonna  Peterson  was  born  January  31,  1892,  in 
Ephraim  (Shumway),  Sanpete,  Utah.  She  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Beck,  born  January  30,  1887,  in  Wetrop,  Den¬ 
mark,  were  married  February  28.  1925.  No  children. 

i.  Odessa  Peterson  was  born  August  8,  1894,  in  Ephra¬ 
im,  Sanpete  County.  Utah.  She  married  John  Robert 
Connell,  August  28,  1912.  His  parents  were  William 

5.  and  Emma  M.  Connell.  He  was  born  December  25, 
1893.  Their  daughter — 

1.  Zella  Fay  Connell,  born  August  6,  1913,  in  Eph¬ 
raim,  married  Keith  G.  Howard  of  Long  Beach, 
California,  who  was  born  March  6,  1912.  in  Pierre, 
South  Dakota.  Their  two  children  were  born  in 
Long  Beach,  California. 

i.  Robert  Ray  Howard,  born  June  17,  1932. 

ii.  Shirley  Jonne  (girl ) ,  born  July  18,  1934. 

2.  Odessa  had  a  son  (premature)  that  died  when  she 
died  at  Provo  on  the  way  to  the  hospital  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  June  25,  1925. 

*  *  * 

Elizabeth  Agnes  was  an  apt  pupil  and  soon  passed  into 
Timpanogos  Academy  and  became  an  assistant  at  the  age 
of  17.  Learning  new  things  was  her  best  hobby.  She  taught 
in  the  United  Order  school  in  Richfield  in  1871-5,  assisted 
by  Melinda  and  Geneva,  her  sisters.  In  1876  while  teach imr 
in  Ephraim,  Sanpete  County,  Utah,  she  married  President 
Peterson’s  son  Parley.  She  was  President  of  Stake  Primary 


. 
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Association;  was  matron  of  Snow  Academy,  Relief  Society 
secretary  and  teacher,  etc.  Her  art  gift  was  shown  in 
quilting,  painting,  fancy  knitting  and  crochet  work  and 
embroidery;  Lizzie  just  threw  seeds  at  the  garden  and  the 
flowers  bloomed.  She  kept  up  to  date,  educationally. 

Her  son  Pratt  was  in  the  Forest  Service  for  years.  He 
took  over  Shumway  farm  and  raised  sheep  and  cattle.  He 
was  a  practical  philosopher  and  read  much. 

Sarah  Hazella  is  a  successful  business  woman,  and  is  the 
most  efficient  ready-to-wear  merchant  in  Price,  Utah. 

“Donna”,  a  natural  musician  and  quick-witted  like  the 
rest,  look  a  Nurse’s  course,  but  her  health  failed  during 
“Flu”  nursing  times. 

Royal  was  quite  a  civic  worker  and  made  a  fine  Uncle 
Sam  on  4th  of  July  parade  days,  and  other  dramatic  stunts. 
He  used  his  schooling  to  good  advantage  at  all  times  and 
could  imitate  and  mimic  in  story  tellin"  like  his  father. 

J  O 


II.  George  Teancum  Bean,  born  December  26.  1356.  Provo, 
Utah.  On  February  13,  1879.  he  married  Celia  Evelyn 
Hunt,  born  January  21,  I860,  at  Provo,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Catherine  Conover  Hunt.  Celia  s  death  oc¬ 
curred  on  May  18,  1910,  when  she  fell  while  cleaning 
the  outside  of  a  window.  Salt  Lake  Citv  was  their 

j 

residence  then.  George  Teancum  passed  away  in  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah,  November  8,  1940.  The)  had  seven  children: 

a.  George  Teancum,  Jr.,  born  May  31,  1880.  Richfield. 
Sevier  County,  Utah,  where  he  married  Hulda  Eliza 
Stewart  July  10,  1900,  daughter  of  William  S.  and 
Cynthia  Stewart.  Hulda  was  born  May  11,  1881,  at 
Central,  Sevier  County,  and  died  at  Bingham,  Utah, 
July  6,  1913.  George  T.,  Jr.  died  April  12,  1917,  in 
a  Miami,  Arizona,  mine.  Their  three  children  are: 


i  • 
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1.  Rose  Bean,  born  September  14,  ]902,  in  Richfield, 
Utah.  She  married  June  15,  1921,  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Harry  Claude  Lewis,  born  October  9,  1885, 
Rockford,  Illinois,  son  of  Thomas  G.  and  Mary 
DeLong  Lewis.  Their  three  children  born  in  Salt 
Lake  City  are: 

i.  George  Thomas  Lewis,  born  October  2,  1922. 
Now  (1945)  with  Merchant  Marines  Navy 
Reserve  on  Pacific  Ocean. 

ii.  Carol  Evelyn  Lewis,  born  March  25,  1926. 
Now  (1945)  in  cadet  nurse  training. 

iii.  Florence  Lelsle  Lewis,  born  December  6,  1927. 
Died  November  10,  1928. 

2.  Leslie  George  Bean,  born  1904,  Bingham,  Utah. 
Died  in  1904. 

3.  Ila  Bean,  born  January  1,  1906,  Bingham,  Ltah. 
Married  in  Salt  Lake  City,  to  Charles  Francis 
Smith,  son  of  Charles  Francis  Smith,  and  born 
August  2,  1902.  Their  first  child  was  born  in 
Casper,  W  yoming — 

i.  Charles  Francis  Smith  III,  born  August  8,  1936. 

ii.  Leigh  Ila  Smith,  born  1910,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

b.  Roy  Venlell  Bean,  born  November  7,  1882,  Richfield, 
Utah,  married  Clara  Barnett  of  Payson,  Utah,  April 
29,  1907,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

1.  Helen  Yerdell  Bean,  their  only  child,  was  born 
February  II,  1908,  at  Payson,  Utah.  Roy  and 
Clara  were  divorced.  Helen  and  her  mother  are 
teachers.  Helen  Yerdell  Bean  married  LaGrande 
Peterson. 


•  ■ 
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Roy  Verdell  Bean  later  married  Margaret  Beck, 
daughter  of  Joseph  E.  and  Margaret  Robins  Beck  of 
Spanish  Fork,  Utah.  Margaret  was  born  August  21, 
1877,  and  died  September  10,  1933,  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  but  brought  to  Spanish  Fork  for  burial 
beside  her  husband  and  babe.  She  had  two  children: 

2.  Roy  Verdell  Bean,  Jr.,  born  February  10.  1919,  in 
Altona,  Duchesne  Co.,  Utah.  Lived  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  later.  February  12,  1938,  he  married  Maxine 
Mickelson,  daughter  of  Morris  Henry  and  Gladys 
McClellan  Mickelson.  Their  child  is: 

i.  Roy  Verdell  Bean  III,  born  November  28,  1941, 
^  Los  Angeles,  California.  Roy  Verdell  Bean,  Jr. 
is  Juvenile  Officer  in  Los  Angeles  Police  Dept. 

3.  Celia  Ina  Bean  was  Margaret’s  second  child,  born 
December  4,  1921,  in  Spanish  Fork  and  died  on 
the  13th  of  December,  an  infant. 

c.  Lionel  Jay  Bean,  born  April  14,  1886,  Richfield, 
Utah.  He  and  Christianna  (Chan)  Hansen  were 
married  July  6,  1904.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Christianna  Skougaard  and  Fred  L.  Hansen  of  Rich¬ 
field,  and  was  divorced  in  1908. 

1.  Chrystal  Bean,  their  first  child,  was  born  January 
15,  1906,  and  the  second 

2.  Gertrude  Bean,  born  September  4,  1907,  in  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah. 

Both  of  the  girls  are  married  and  live  in  Los 
Angeles.  Chrystal  married  Walter  Bennett  Nehls, 
born  July  15,  1905,  and  their  baby  is: 

i.  Linda  Nehls,  born  July  23,  1910,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 
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Gertrude  married  Robert  W.  Simpson,  born 
July  4,  1907,  and  their  daughter  is: 

i.  Barbara  Ann  Simpson,  born  June  2,  1941,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Lionel  Jay  Bean  married  2nd,  Anna  Caroline  Erick¬ 
son,  daughter  of  Carl  and  Marian  Magdalene  Berg¬ 
man  Erickson,  born  March  27,  1 886,  Manti,  Sanpete 
Co.,  Utah.  Their  two  sons  were  twins,  born  April 
23,  1911,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  They  are: 

3.  Leland  Charles  Bean,  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the 
Navy  Air  Corps.  He  married  Dorothy  Jenkins, 
who  was  born  May  17,  1913.  Their  child  is  named 

i.  Leland  Jay  Bean,  born  January  26,  1943,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

4.  Lionel  George  Bean,  the  other  twin,  is  a  Lieutenant 
in  the  Merchant  Marines.  He  married  Rosemarie 
Leidenberger  of  Detroit,  Wayne  County,  Michi¬ 
gan,  on  June  18,  1935.  Rosemarie’s  parents  are 
John  Will  iam  Leidenberger  and  ^  erna  Jahn  (pro¬ 
nounced  Yawn),  and  her  little  daughter  is  named 

i.  Rosalie  Bean,  born  January  11,  1939,  in  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Lionel  Jay  Bean  died  October  25,  1941,  in  Los 
Angeles,  bis  California  home.  He  and  his  wife  Anna 
are  very  successful  insurance  agents — ever  loyal  to 
family  and  friends. 

d.  Rolla  Eugene  Bean,  born  August  20,  1888,  Richfield, 
Utah.  Died  in  March  1891. 

e.  Lora  Bean,  born  December  11,  1889,  in  Richfield, 
Utah,  married  December  9,  1912,  Theodore  Long 
Holman,  who  was  born  in  Liverpool,  Pennsylvania, 
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April  1,  1884,  and  died  February  1,  1944.  Buried  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  They  bad  a  daughter  and  a  son. 

1.  Joan  Patricia  Holman,  born  February  21,  1917, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  ”Patsie*?  passed  away  of 
heart  trouble,  while  a  student  at  the  U.  of  U. 

2.  Robert  Theodore  Holman  was  born  in  September, 
1920  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Bob  has  received 
an  Air  Medal  for  distinguished  flying,  the  cross, 
and  the  four  oakleaf  cluster  for  his  service  at  the 
Solomon  Islands.  He  is  (1945)  a  Captain  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps. 

f.  Leland  Stanford  Bean  was  born  November  22,  1893, 
and  died  in  Salt  Lake  City,  May  25,  1928.  He 
married  Dorothy  Ball,  daughter  of  Alfred  L.  and 
Emily  Christina  Alquist  Ball,  December  20,  1922, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Dorothy  was  born  July  23, 
1899.  They  have  two  sons  who  are  now  (1945)  in 
the  Navy. 

1.  Richard  Ball  Bean  was  born  October  26,  1924, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  In  U.  S.  N.  R.  Married 
January  1,  1945,  to  Geneal  Sampson,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

2.  Leland  Stanford  Bean.  Jr.,  born  August  12,  1925. 
Both  boys  joined  the  Navy. 

g.  Alla  Bean  was  born  October  1,  1895,  at  Richfield, 
Utah,  and  married  a  man  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
Joseph  Densmore  Herrick. 

George  Teancum  Bean  married  a  widow,  Ruby  Ford- 
ham  (Cooper)-  who  had  two  children  by  her  former 
husband,  named  Bessie  and  Morris  Cooper.  Bessie  is 
married,  and  Morris  is  married  and  in  the  army  in 
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North  Africa  service  (1944).  George  T.  and  Ruby  Bean 
had  one  child,  a  son: 

h.  James  Albert  Bean,  born  September  7,  1929,  in 
Richfield,  Utah. 

*  *-  s* 

George  Teancum  Bean  was  a  zealous  worker.  His  ambi¬ 
tions  made  school  days  drag  in  spring.  He  was  broad- 
shouldered,  over  six  feet  tall  like  his  father.  He  became 
an  excellent  farmer,  stock  raiser,  horse  breeder,  bronco 
buster,  and  feared  nothing,  not  even  the  mohocrats  of  the 
south  while  on  his  mission.  He  and  his  brothers  raised  much 
grain  to  sell  at  Pioehe. 

George  T.  used  his  oxen  at  logging  at  the  Bean  Sawmill; 
he  became  County  Sheriff,  and  later  U.  S.  Deputy  Marshal. 
He  studied  law  and  became  an  efficient  lawyer  and  Judge. 
Even  in  his  last  days,  he  was  Justice  of  Peace  in  Richfield, 
being  nearly  84  years  of  age. 

Celia  E.  Hunt  Bean,  his  wife,  was  a  gifted  writer  and 
teacher,  and  actress,  with  a  marvelous  soprano  voice.  Both 
were  choir  members.  Their  daughter  Eora  B.  Holman  is 
prominent  in  civic  affairs  and  was  the  Republican  National 
Committee  woman  of  Utah.  Rose  Bean  Lewis  is  a  musician 
and  teacher.  She  majors  in  Piano  and  Pipe-organ  service. 
Alta  is  prominent  in  Club  service  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

III.  Epaminondas  Bean  was  born  June  13,  1859.  Provo, 
Utah,  and  died  June  15,  1934,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and 
buried  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  married  May  18,  1880, 
Jna  Francclla  Hunt,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Catherine 
Conover  Hunt.  Ina  was  born  May  27,  1864,  and  the 
names  of  their  children  follow: 

a.  Elsie  Annella  Bean,  born  December  27.  1880,  in 
Richfield,  Utah.  April  17,  1901,  she  married  Lokay 
St  rebel  Taylor,  son  of  Ashted  Taylor  and  Agnes  C. 
St  rebel. 


. 
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1.  Ina  Theresa  Taylor  (called  Dimple),  their  daugh¬ 
ter,  was  born  February  19,  1902.  Ina  married 
James  Patrick  Hogan,  a  Movie  Producer,  born 
in  Lowell,  Mass.,  September  21,  1890,  in  Los 
Angeles,  California,  April  26,  1931.  He  died 
November  4,  1943,  at  Van  Nuys,  California.  They 
had  two  adopted  children. 

i.  James  Patrick  Hogan,  Jr.,  born  February  21, 
1940,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The  child  died 
July  24,  1940,  at  Van  Nuys,  California. 

ii.  Kathleen  Theresa  Hogan,  born  November  13, 
1940,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Elsie’s  2nd  husband  was  George  Daniel  Anson, 
born  January  14,  1876,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
where  he  died  January  11,  1936.  He  was  the  son 
of  Parry  Jess  and  Jeannie  Smith  Lyon  Anson. 
George  and  Elsie  had  two  children: 

2.  A  son  born  December  12,  1911,  that  died  that 
day. 

3.  Ju  ne  Virginia  Anson  was  born  June  28,  1913, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  She  married  Homer  Cecil 
Robinson,  son  of  Homer  Cecil  and  Jesse  Robin¬ 
son.  June  and  Homer  have  two  children: 

i.  Patricia  Cecil  Robinson,  born  December  24, 
1938,  at  Sacramento,  California. 

ii.  Michael  David  Robinson,  born  July,  1941,  at 
Sacramento,  California. 

b.  Ray  Epaminondas  Bean,  born  August  19,  1882, 
Richfield,  Utah,  is  unmarried.  He  died  June  21, 
1945,  buried  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

c.  Leo  Victor  Bean,  born  June  7,  1884,  Richfield,  Utah, 
who  died  October  11,  1918,  one  of  the  first  Influenza 
victims  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


* 
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d.  Ina  Thressa  Bean,  born  November  23,  1886,  died 
December  6,  1886,  in  Richfield,  Utah. 

e.  Golden  Conover  Bean,  born  November  6,  1887, 
Richfield,  Utah,  married  Vera  Lapriel  Fairbanks 
of  Glemvood,  on  June  11,  1907,  the  daughter  of 
Cornelius  Manderville  and  Emily  Amelia  Davis 
Fairbanks.  She  was  born  January  7,  ]888.  They 
have  four  children: 

1. '  Ina  Dot  Bean,  born  December  29,  1907,  in  Rich¬ 

field,  Utah,  married  September  7,  1935,  to  Tru¬ 
man  R.  Hinkle  of  Banning,  California.  He  was 
born  November  13,  1911,  the  son  of  Ellis  R. 
Hinkle  and  Edna  Loosey  Arnold.  Ina  has  two 
children : 

i.  A  son  that  died  soon  after  birth,  1940. 

ii.  David  Ellis  Hinkle,  born  November  8,  1943, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

2.  Golden  Corneel  Bean  (called  Jack)  was  born 
October  25,  1909,  Richfield,  Utah.  He  married 
Virginia  Townes  of  Sacramento,  California,  who 
was  born  April  17,  1910.  They  have  two  children: 

i.  Kenneth  Corneel  Bean  was  born  October  6, 
1937,  then  soon  died. 

ii.  Golden  Corneel  Bean,  Jr.,  born  October  7, 
1943,  Long  Beach,  California. 

3.  Erma  Emily  Bean,  born  August  25,  1911.  Driggs, 
Idaho,  married  Donald  Nagely  Mav  3.  1926, 
who  was  born  December  4,  1902,  at  Richfield, 
Utah.  Their  child 

i.  Donna  Nagely  was  born  April  28,  1927,  in 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


, 

' 
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h.  Klea  Catherine  Bean  was  born  August  21,  1902. 
Richfield,  Sevier  County,  Utah.  She  married  Orson 
Haynie  A ]>r il  7,  1927,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Llah.  lie 
was  born  April  18,  1901,  in  Oaxaca,  Sonora,  Mex¬ 
ico,  the  son  of  Patrick  Calhoon  Haynie  and  Henri- 
etta  Parmalee  Bagwell.  Orson  and  Klea  have  three 
children : 

1.  Klea  Carolyn  Haynie,  born  June  17,  1936,  in 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

2.  Celia  Ann  Haynie,  born  August  1,  1941,  in  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

3.  Orson  Calhoon  Haynie,  born  August  31,  1944,  in 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

*  * 

Epaminondas  was  true  blue  in  business  and  friendships. 
He  was  a  keen  observer  and  his  teacher  wondered  when  he 
studied.  At  the  Bean  Sawmill,  work  was  divided  thus:  All 
cut  limbers;  Tank  hauled  logs  with  his  oxen;  Will  was 
sawyer;  Willard  was  at  ratchet  wheel;  Albert,  Mark  and 
Chari  stacking  and  hauling  lumber:  Pam  contracting  sales. 
Pam  established  a  mercantile  store  with  a  dance  hall  above 
it.  He  and  Mark  had  many  contracts  for  Railroad,  mine 
and  bridge  building  timbers.  Their  hired  men  always  re¬ 
spected  them  for  fair  and  square  dealing.  Ina,  Pam’s  wife, 
was  a  cheerful  cook  for  the  camps.  She  was  a  gifted  singer 
and  dramatist. 

Their  son  Gulden  is  a  practical  engineer  and  special  wood 
carpenter  in  auto  and  boat  building.  His  service  during 
the  War  is  outstanding. 

Othello  is  an  inventor  of  mechanical  devices  for  auto¬ 
mobiles,  etc.  A  dramatist. 

Ray  was  a  cripple,  but  a  very  thoughtful  helper  in  the 
home. 

Elsie,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  has  ever  been  willing  to 
share  her  savings  with  her  parents  and  Ray. 
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Klea  Catherine  is  an  excellent  accountant;  a  very  capable 
officer  in  any  Church  organization,  and  especially  alert  in 
genealogy  and  history.  They  live  in  Los  Angeles.  Orson 
is  a  scriptorian  and  leader  in  Priesthood  work.  They  are 
both  leaders  in  Touth  organizations.  They  were  very  devoted 
during  Pam's  last  illness  where  he  died  June  15,  1934,  and 
was  buried  in  Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah. 

IV.  Ann  Alida  Bean,  born  July  28,  1861,  Provo,  Utah, 
married  Paul  Trillitz  von  Nordeck  on  October  20, 
1886,  in  Logan,  Utah.  He  was  born  October  26,  1853, 
in  Gotha,  Thuringia,  Germany,  son  of  Gustav  and 
Matilda  Kummer  von  Nordeck.  They  had  3  children. 

j 

a.  Grace  Trillitz  von  Nordeck,  born  September  15, 
1887,  Richfield,  Utah,  married  Charles  Rich  Humph- 
erys,  August  6,  1925,  in  Logan,  Utah.  He  was  born 
on  March  17,  1877,  in  Paris,  Bear  Lake  County, 
Idaho.  He  died  December  28,  1940,  following  an 
auto  accident  near  Ogden  while  on  the  way  for 
Christmas  dinner  in  Salt  Lake  Citv. 

j 

1.  Boyd  von  Nordeck  Humpherys,  their  only  child, 
was  born  April  28.  1927,  at  Logan,  Cache  Co., 
Utah. 

b.  Ruby  Trillitz  von  Nordeck,  born  October  12,  1899, 
Provo,  Utah,  moved  with  the  family  to  Franklin, 
Idaho;  Logan.  Lhah;  Gunnison,  Sanpete  County 
where  she  had  charge  of  the  Post  Office,  while  Grace 
worked  in  the  Bank  and  her  father  kept  a  drug 
store,  and  then  came  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  the 
mother  died  March  23,  1911,  and  Ruby  passed 
away  November  14,  1915. 


c.  Gustave  Paul  Trillitz  von  Nordeck,  born  and  died 
August  29,  1893,  in  Franklin,  Oneida  County,  Idaho. 


. 
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Paul  Trillitz  von  Nordeck  remarried  June  22.  1916, 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to  Aida  Keller,  who  was  born 
November  9,  1878,  in  Veltheim,  Winterthur,  Switzer¬ 
land.  Paul  Trillitz  von  Nordeck  died  June  11,  1913, 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

4£  & 

Ann  Alida  Bean  was  not  only  great  in  stature,  measuring 
six  feet,  one  and  a  half  inches,  but  also  in  mind  and 
character.  She  had  a  gorgeous  head  of  long  blonde  hair. 
She  was  a  teacher,  dressmaker,  milliner,  of  an  artistic, 
inventive  mind  and  could  make  a  clothes  closet  out  of  a 
board,  two  nails  and  a  curtain. 

IJcr  husband  was  a  pharmacist  but  claimed  the  pioneers 
used  too  much  wild  sage  tea  or  quaking  asp  bark  bitters 
to  need  a  Doctor  or  a  Drug  store.  At  the  age  of  87  he  was 
still  doing  proof-reading  of  German  records  in  the  Genea¬ 
logical  Society. 

Grace,  their  eldest  daughter,  spent  27  months  in  the 
Central  States  Mission,  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and  is  now 
(1945)  on  Relief  Society  Board  of  a  Stake  in  Logan.  She 
raised  the  three  children  of  C.  R.  Humpherys  whose  mother 
had  died.  Grace  has  been  a  teacher  in  Sunday  School, 
Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  and  Relief  Societv. 

J 


V.  Victor  Emanuel  Bean  was  born  February  5,  1864,  Provo, 
Utah.  lie  married  Mary  Hannah  Baker  December  7, 
1887,  at  Logan,  Utah.  She  was  born  March  25,  1868,  at 
Nephi,  Utah,  daughter  of  William  G.  and  Hannah  Hay¬ 
ward  Baker,  and  she  passed  away  March  25,  1931,  in 
J^aGrande,  Oregon.  Victor  was  killed  by  a  falling  tree 
at  logging  camp  on  July  26,  1913,  in  Oregon.  They 
were  blessed  with  ten  children,  six  sons  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters. 
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a.  Mary  Ethel  Bean,  born  September  15,  1888,  Richfield, 
Utah,  married  June  Fulmer  Andrew,  June  18,  1913. 
son  of  Samuel  W.  Andrew  and  Mary  Vilate  Fulmer, 
born  April  9,  1886,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Their 
family  consists  of  three  daughters: 

1.  Virginia  Andrew,  born  March  26,  1916,  at  Burley. 
Cassia  County,  Idaho.  July  22,  19-10,  she  married 
Ernest  Bowman  W  heeler,  born  June  18,  1916,  son 
of  Frederick  J.  and  Edith  Lola  Bowman  W  heeler. 
Their  two  sons  are: 

i.  David  L  awrence  W  heeler,  born  July  22,  1911, 
Ogden,  W  eber  County,  Utah. 

ii.  Richard  Lynn  W  heeler,  born  August  17,  1913. 
Ogden,  W7eber  County,  Utah. 

2.  June  Andrew  (girl),  born  April  22,  1918,  La- 
Grande,  Oregon,  a  graduate  of  the  B.  Y.  U.,  mar¬ 
ried  Frederick  W  illiam  Babbel,  May  4,  1943,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  son  of  Frederick  August  and 
Lena  Lamprecht  Babbel.  He  was  born  July  12, 
1915,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

3.  Arlene  Andrew,  born  May  1,  1922,  Ogden,  Weber 
County,  Utah.  She  graduated  from  the  Brigham 
Young  University  at  Provo,  June  7,  1914,  and 
married  October  4.  1941.  to  Robert  Harmer  W  alsh, 
of  the  U.  S.  A  ir  Foi  ce. 

b.  Victor  Vein  Bean  was  born  May  26,  1890,  at  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah.  He.  married  Mildred  Lindsay,  June  18, 
1913,  Salt  Lake  City,  L'tah.  Mildred  was  born  in 
Tawai,  New  Zealand,  September  22,  1888,  daughter 
of  Alexander  and  May  Hevscl  Lindsay.  Victor  \  n  il 
Bean  died  Sept .  12,  1926.  in  LaCrande,  Oregon,  lie 
fdled  a  mission  to  the  North  Central  States  1913- 
1915.  They  had  three  children: 

J 


' 
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1.  Victor  E.  Bean  was  born  May  22,  1916,  at  La* 
Grande,  Oregon,  and  on  December  3,  1941,  he 
married  Jean  Eleanor  Myers  of  Roseburg,  Oregon, 
who  was  born  September  13,  1923.  They  have 
a  daughter. 

i.  Vicki  Lee  Bean,  born  July  15,  1943,  at  La- 
Grande,  Oregon. 

2.  Max  Hayward  Bean,  born  July  24,  1917,  at  La- 
Grande,  Union  County,  Oregon.  An  automobile 
accident  caused  his  death  September  1,  1941,  by 
colliding  with  an  army  truck. 

3.  Thora  Bean,  born  January  12,  1919,  LaGrande, 
Oregon,  married  Archie  Donald  Geddes,  April 
14,  1939.  He  was  born  October  7,  1915,  Garfield, 
Utah.  They  have  one  child. 

i.  Michael  Vein  Geddes,  born  July  24,  1942,  in 
LaGrande,  Oregon. 

c.  George  Ariel  Bean  was  born  May  12,  1892,  Richfield, 
Utah,  and  March  31,  1920,  he  married  Ellen  Beatrice 
Story  of  Ogden,  Utah,  born  May  20,  1896,  daughter 
of  Thomas  B.  and  Olive  Chadwick  Story.  They  had 
five  children: 

J.  Ariel  Story  Bean,  born  February  15,  1923,  La¬ 
Grande  Oregon,  now  (1915)  pilot  in  U.  S.  Air 
Service. 

2.  Barbara  Story  Bean,  born  April  7,  1926,  La¬ 
Grande,  Oregon. 

3.  Ruth  Story  Bean,  born  July  29,  1934,  LaGrande, 
Oregon. 

4.  Da\  id  Story  Bean,  born  September  24,  1936,  La¬ 
Grande,  Oregon. 
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5.  Rae  Story  Bean  (girl),  born  August  8,  1941, 
LaGrande,  Oregon,  and  died  as  a  child. 

d.  Errna  Bean  was  born  December  26,  1893,  Richfield, 
Utah.  She  married  George  Alonzo  Chadwick,  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1917.  He  was  horn  November  29,  1890,  at 
Park  Valley,  son  of  Abraham  and  Mary  Marinda 
Garner  Chadwick.  Their  four  children  are: 

1.  Idon  Chadwick  (girl),  horn  September  23,  1918, 
at  LaGrande,  Oregon.  Married  Ernest  Clifford 
Anderson  of  Rexburg,  Idaho,  on  September  20, 
1941,  at  Logan,  Utah.  They  have  a  son: 

i.  Larry  Ernest  Anderson,  born  January  30,  1943, 
at  Carvallis,  Oregon. 

2.  Cleo  Chadwick  (girl),  born  February  7,  1922, 
at  LaGrande,  Oregon,  a  teacher. 

3.  Du  ane  George  Chadwick,  born  January  24,  1925, 
LaGrande,  Oregon.  In  Navy  Radio  Dept.  (1945). 

4.  David  Bean  Chadwick,  born  June  14,  1929,  at 
LaGrande,  Oregon. 

e.  Walter  Arnold  Bean  was  born  March  25,  1896,  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah.  He  married  Rose  Emily  Ellis,  May  14, 
1925.  She  was  born  in  Ogden,  Weber  County,  Utah, 
June  9,  1901.  He  is  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  U. 

5.  Armed  Service.  They  have  five  children  whose 
names  follow,  all  born  in  LaGrande,  Oregon: 

1.  John  Ellis  Bean,  born  November  6,  1926.  Now 
(1945)  in  U.  S.  Service. 

2.  Rosemary  Bean,  born  April  12,  1931. 

3.  Walter  Ellis  Bean,  born  August  5,  1934. 

4.  Vern  Ellis  Bean,  born  January  19,  1937. 
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5.  Linda  Louise  Bean,  born  June  28,  1940. 

f.  Ellis  Emanuel  Bean,  born  April  11,  1898,  at  Richfield, 
Utah,  married  Bonnie  Dale  Oliver,  December  25, 
1926,  in  Oregon.  Ellis  was  nicknamed  Joe  and  their 
adopted  son  inherited  that  name: 

1.  Billie  Joe  Bean,  born  in  August  1934.  (Adopted) 

g.  William  Grant  Bean,  born  November  19,  1900,  at 
Escalante,  Garfield  County.  Utah,  married  Hannah 
Belle  Dahlstrom,  August  28,  1923.  They  are  blessed 
with  two  children: 

1.  William  Richard  Bean,  born  December  17,  1926, 
at  LaGrande,  Oregon. 

2.  Betty  Jean  Bean,  born  December  7,  1929.  at 
LaGrande,  Oregon. 

b.  Jesse  Hayward  Bean,  born  February  15,  1904,  at 
LaGrande,  Lhiion  County,  Oregon.  Jeff  was  his 
nickname.  He  married  Barbara  Hiatt.  December 
12,  1932.  They  have  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  viz  : 

L  James  Hayward  Bean,  born  January  25,  1934, 
at  Klamath  Falls,  Klamath,  Oregon. 

2.  Thomas  Hiatt  Bean,  born  May  12,  1935,  at  Klam¬ 
ath  Falls,  Klamath.  Oregon. 

3.  Robert  Bean,  born  1939. 

4.  Patricia  Ann  Bean,  born  March  17,  1941. 

i.  Lila  Bean,  born  July  6,  1907,  in  LaGrande,  Oregon, 
and  on  September  18,  1928,  she  joined  in  marriage 
with  Charles  Lloyd  Walch,  who  was  born  January 
14,  1899,  in  Pima.  Graham  County,  Arizona,  a  son 
of  Charles  Albert  W  alch  and  Emma  Maria  Wecch. 
Four  sons  bless  their  home: 
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1.  Frank  Charles  Walcli,  born  December  11.  1930, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Skagit,  Washington. 

2.  Victor  Lloyd  Walcli,  born  July  19,  1931  in 
LaGrande,  Oregon. 

3.  David  Bean  V  alcli  was  born  May  19,  1936,  La- 
Grande,  Oregon. 

4.  Willard  Bean  Walcli,  born  August  7,  1940,  La- 
Grande,  Oregon. 

j.  Hannah  Mae  Bean  was  born  December  5,  1908.  at 
LaGrande,  Oregon,  and  was  married  January  20, 
1942,  to  Laurin  Edward  Hinman  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
born  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  son  of  Lee  Edward  and 
Anna  Edna  Papelka  Hinman,  October  4,  1892. 

1.  Channing  Lee  Hinman,  their  son,  was  born  Sep 
tember  3,  1943,  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

*  -s-  -:f 

Activities  of  Victor  Emanuel  and  Mary  H.  Beam  and  their 
ten  children  briefly:  Victor  E.  was  the  Abe  Lincoln  type  of 
man,  tall,  angular,  with  unusual  wit  and  wisdom.  Besides 
being  a  farmer,  stockraiser  and  bee-keeper,  he  was  a 
teacher,  Supl.  of  Sevier  County  schools,  Supt.  of  \oung 
Men’s  Mutual  I  mprovement  Association.  Bishop's  Counse¬ 
lor,  High  Councilman,  and  filled  a  two  years  mission  to 
Pennsylvania.  When  he  moved  to  Oregon.  his  activities 
continued  and  lie  was  often  called  to  lake  the  pulpit  of  other 
Clergy.  He  met  Ids  death  on  his  bis:  ranch  while  felling 
trees,  July  2(>.  1913.  leaving  a  marvelous  wife  to  lead  six 
sons  and  four  daughters  along  the  straight  path.  Mary 
Hannah  Baker  Bean  was  also  prominent  in  church  affairs 
as  a  teacher  and  President  of  Relief  Society  in  LaGrande, 
Oregon.  She'  was  gilted  in  dramatics. 

M  ary  Ethel  Bean  Andrew  was  a  natural  teacher  and 
leader  like  most  of  our  father's  descendants,  when  fear  has 
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not  over-powered  them.  The  women  folk  have  progressed, 
gradually,  by  teaching  or  officiating  in  Primary,  Sunday 
School,  Mutual  Improvement  Associations,  to  the  National 
Women’s  Relief  Society  of  the  Latler-dav  Saints  organiza- 
tions,  and  Ethel  advanced  to  the  General  Board  of  the  last 
named  Society.  June,  her  husband,  is  a  chemist  for 
Amalgamated  Sugar  Co. 

Erma  Bean  Chadwick  is  a  real  teacher  and  r> ifted  writer, 
spontaneously  armed  with  wit.  She,  too,  graduated  from 
the  various  organizations  to  a  part  in  t lie  Weiser  Stake 
Relief  Society  in  Idaho.  She  is  now  (1915)  President,  and 
her  husband  is  counselor  to  the  Stake  President,  and  has 
been  a  missionary  to  New  Zealand. 

Lila  Bean  Walch  is  no  small  pebble  on  the  beach.  I'm 
using  her  record  with  dates,  as  a  sample  of  many  others: 
Primary  teacher,  1924;  Secretary  of  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.,  1925-6; 
2nd  Counselor,  1927;  President,  1928;  Secretary  Seattle 
Branch  Relief  Society,  1930;  M.  I.  A.  Bee-Hive  leader, 
1936-1941;  Theology  leader,  Relief  Society,  1935-1940. 
All  this,  like  the  other  Bean  girls,  besides  raising  fine  fam¬ 
ilies. 

Hannah  Mae  Bean  Hinman  is  especially  qualified  for 
office  service.  She  is  tall,  dignified,  keen  in  "following  the 
beam’  in  religion  and  character.  She  filled  a  mission  to 
France,  the  2nd  year  the  office  was  in  Belgium.  Mae  did 
secretarial  service  for  Oregon’s  Senator;  served  in  a  Port¬ 
land  Bank,  and  Internal  Revenue  office.  She  is  President 
of  Young  Ladies  M.  I.  A.  of  Portland  Stake. 

Vidor  Vein  Bean  was  on  a  mission  for  the  L.  D.  S. 
Church  in  Illinois,  when  his  father  Victor  E.  Bean  was 
killed.  11  is  wise  mother  desired  him  to  finish,  and  let  his 
brothers  carry  on  the  work  at  home.  On  his  return  home,  he 
with  his  brother-in-law  established  a  creamery,  and  con¬ 
tinued  religious  duties. 

George  Ariel  Bean  filled  a  mission  to  the  Southern  States. 
He  is  quiet  in  nature,  a  deliberate  thinker  and  hard  worker 
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at  ranch,  or  in  Post  Office  service.  He  progressed  from  the 
Lesser  Priesthood  to  High  Priest  and  Stake  President  of 
Union  Stake  of  Zion  in  LaGrande,  Oregon.  His  wife,  Ellen 
B.  Story  Bean  is  President  of  the  Stake  Relief  Society. 

J 

Walter  Arnold  Bean  became  a  tall  military  man  in  the 
1st  World  War;  worked  in  LaGrande  Post  Office  for  many 

years;  was  made  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  has  been  a  ria  ht 

*  7  *- 

hand  man  to  General  McArthur  in  Australia. 

Ellis  Emmanuel  Bean  has  been  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
service  for  years  and  has  seen  many  countries. 

Jesse  Hayward  Bean  was  also  in  Police  duties  in  Klamath 
Falls  district. 

William  Grant  Bean  has  officiated  in  the  Post  Office  with 
his  brother  Walter  Arnold;  has  been  President  of  Y.  M. 
M.  I.  A.  and  Bishop  of  LaGrande  2nd  W  ard  for  seven 
years  before  he  joined  the  U.  S.  service.  He  is  now  a 
Captain. 


VI.  Marquis  Lafayette  Bean  was  born  November  4.  1865. 
Provo,  Utah  County,  Utah.  He  married  Annie  Maria 
Horne  November  12,  1890,  at  Manti,  Utah.  He  passed 
away  May  25,  1910.  at  his  home  in  Richfield,  and  she. 
June  16,  1934,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Annie  M.  was 
the  daughter  of  Joseph  Smith  Horne  and  Lydia  Ann 
Weiler.  Here  are  the  names  of  their  seven  children: 

a.  Lydia  Bean,  born  September  2,  1891,  Richfield. 
Sevier  County,  Utah.  Married  James  Anderson 
June  18,  1913,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  son  of  Jens  Chris¬ 
tian  Anderson  and  Johanna  Sleuter  Sorensen.  Lydia 
and  James  had  four  children. 

1.  Lucile  Anderson,  born  August  2.  1914,  in  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah.  Married  Thomas  Glen  Robinson, 
born  September  20,  1914,  Bancroft,  Idaho,  son  of 
John  Thomas  Robinson  and  Lena  Beinz  (Swiss), 
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on  November  12,  1936,  Mesa,  Arizona.  Their 
two  children  are: 

i.  Glen  Terry  Robinson,  born  January  27,  1940, 
Santa  Monica,  California. 

ii.  Jay  Christopher  Robinson,  born  March  15, 
1941,  died  next  day,  March  16. 

2.  Mary  Anderson,  born  January  16.  1917,  in  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah.  Mary  fdled  a  two  years  mission  in 
Eastern  States  and  now  (1945)  is  completing  a 
Nurse’s  course  in  Government  service  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  at  St.  Mark's  Hospital. 

3.  James  Mark  Anderson,  born  November  8,  1919, 
(a  twin),  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  James  filled  a 
mission  in  the  Central  Slates  and  is  now  (1945) 
in  the  service  of  his  country. 

4.  Marjorie  Anderson  (a  twin),  born  November  8, 
1919,  died  February  9,  1920. 

b.  Joseph  Marquis  Bean,  born  June  5,  1894,  Richfield, 
Utah.  Married  Permilla  Rogers,  December  15, 
1920,  daughter  of  George  T.  and  Permilla  Booth 
Rogers.  She  was  born  August  4,  1898  at  Honey - 
ville,  Box  Elder  County,  Utah.  Their  five  children 
are: 

1.  Joseph  Richard  Bean,  born  March  26,  1922, 
Garland,  Utah.  Now  (1945)  an  Ensign  in  U. 

S.  Navy. 

2.  Ruth  Dorothy  Bean,  born  March  30,  1923,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  Now  (1945)  at  B.  Y.  U. 

3.  Keith  Rogers  Bean,  born  December  9,  1925,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  Now  (1945)  in  U.  S.  service. 
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4.  James  Merrill  Bean,  born  August  28,  1927,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

5.  David  Emerson  Bean,  born  January  2,  1929,  Sait 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

e.  Milton  Horne  Bean,  born  May  14,  1897,  Richfield, 
Utah,  died  February  3,  1898. 

d.  Monte  Lafayette  Bean,  born  January  23,  1899,  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah,  married  Birdie  Ann  Sander  on  May 
24,  1922,  Salt  Lake  City,  the  daughter  of  Walter 

-  Christian  and  Mary  Rebecca  Whiting  Sander. 
Birdie  was  born  November  27,  1898,  and  has  been 
blessed  with  three  children: 

1.  Beverly  Ann  Bean,  born  May  10,  1923,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  now  (1945)  attending  the 
Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah.  Grad 
uated  in  June,  1945. 

2.  Milton  LaMonte  Bean,  born  June  9,  1924,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  He  is  now  (1945)  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  country,  in  the  Signal  Corps. 

3.  Audry  Joanne  Bean,  born  April  13,  1936,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon. 

e.  Burdette  Bean,  born  November  18,  1902,  Richfield. 
Utah.  Died  May  9,  1904. 

f.  Eugene  Urcil  Bean  was  born  February  15.  1906. 
Richfield,  Utah.  He  married  Luella  Christensen 
November  12,  1931,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  She 
was  born  March  11,  1909,  in  Mayfield,  Sanpete 
County,  Utah,  daughter  of  Hyrum  and  Elsena  Sor¬ 
enson  Christensen.  Eugene  and  Luella  have  four 
child]  en : 
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1.  Lawrence  Eugene  Bean,  born  February  6.  1933, 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

2.  Ronald  Hyrum  Bean,  born  January  10,  1935, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

3.  Lu  Anne  Bean,  born  May  7,  1941,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

4.  Harvey  Kent  Bean,  born  June  8,  1943,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

g.  Stanford  Bean,  born  October  31,  1908,  Richfield, 
Utah,  married  Wanda  Brown  on  April  20,  1932,  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  W  anda  was  born  April  28, 
1911.  in  Logan.  Cache  Countv,  Utah,  daughter  of 
James  Henry  and  Laura  Larsen  Brown.  Names  of 
Stanford’s  three  children  follow: 

1.  Clark  Stanford  Bean,  born  February  28.  1933, 
Wanachee,  Chelan  County.  Washington. 

2.  Lael  Rae  Bean  (girl),  born  March  3  0.  1935, 
Wanachee,  Chelan  County,  Washington. 

3.  Melvin  Lafayette  Bean,  born  June  12,  1941, 
Seattle,  Washington. 

*  *  * 

Marquis  L.  Bean  was  a  thoughtful,  helpful  son.  He  saw 
when  mother  needed  help  with  the  vegetables  or  dishes, 
donned  an  apron  and  sang  as  he  worked.  His  natural 
lyric  voice  made  labor  light,  and  thrilled  thousands  with 
his  solos,  duets  and  concert  parts.  He  shunned  office  in 
Church  and  politics,  but  supported  or  sustained  others.  He 
was  a  hard  working  man — a  co-contractor  with  his  brother 

i 

Pam  in  furnishing  timbers  for  mines,  railroads,  and  bridges. 
They  were  practical  engineers  without  college.  \\  hen  mother 
sold  her  big  house,  Mark  and  Annie  took  mother  into  their 
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home,  while  he  engineered  the  building  of  her  new  home  on 
his  own  lot.  She  wanted  her  own  small  place. 

Annie  was  the  same  true  blue.  Besides  her  Church 
work  and  devotion  to  family,  she  served  as  City  Recorder 
for  years,  being  a  fine  penman. 

Lydia  was  a  dependable  business  secretary.  She  grew  up 
officially  from  Primary,  Sunday  School  teaching  to  M.  I.  A. 
and  to  the  Presidency  of  Relief  Society.  Her  beautiful 
soprano  voice  still  holds  good  to  combine  with  her  brothers. 
Lydia's  husband.  James  Anderson,  was  Bishop  of  Marvista 
W  ard,  California,  for  years.  Joseph  M.  is  a  real  salesman — 
now  manager  of  the  Bean  Brokerage  Co. 

The  four  sons  of  Mark  and  Annie  are  a  fine  type  of 
manhood  in  stature  and  character.  All  sing,  Joseph  M.  and 
Eugene  are  high  tenors  like  their  father  and  have  been 
choristers.  Jode  for  20  years  in  Wasatch  \\  ard.  Eugene 
filled  a  mission  to  Germany  and  has  continued  Church 
teaching  and  recently  has  become  a  co-partner  with  Stan¬ 
ford  in  Seattle,  Washington,  as  owners  and  operators  of 
Seattle  Sporting  Goods  Co.  He  was  the  high  tenor  in  the 
Swanee  Male  Chorus  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Monte  L.  Bean  is  quiet  and  deliberate  and  sure  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  Church.  He  is  manager  of  the  Tradewell  Stores, 
Inc.  in  Seattle;  W  as  the  first  Stake  President  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  just  now  has  been  chosen  Stake  President  of 
Seattle  Stake,  in  W  ashington.  His  young  brother  Stanford 
is  a  member  of  the  High  Council. 

The  wives  of  these  men  are  prominent  in  Church  affairs, 
especially  Relief  Society. 


VII.  WMlard  Washin  gton  Bean  was  born  May  16,  1868,  at 
Provo,  Utah.  He  married  Gussie  Dee  Felts  May  3, 
1899,  at  Manti,  Sanpete  County,  Utah.  She  was  born 
in  Areata,  Humboldt  Co.,  California,  April  25,  1883. 
They  had  two  children: 
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a.  Willard  Paul  Bean,  born  February  12.  1900.  in 
Areata,  Humboldt  Co.,  California.  He  married  1st 
Vera  Viola  W  roter  of  Santa  Ana,  who  had  1  child, 
a  girl: 

1.  Daughter  ....... . . .  Bean. 

They  were  divorced,  and  on  August  18,  1928. 
Paul  married  Mabury  Ann  Davis,  daughter  of 
Waldo  N.  Davis  and  Henlev  Mavburv  Moody.  She 
was  born  November  18,  1907,  in  Los  Angeles.  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  where  their  two  sons  were  born. 

2.  Peter  James  Bean,  born  March  7,  1936. 

3.  Paul  Douglas  Bean,  born  October  13,  1939. 

b.  Phyllis  Dee  Bean,  born  October  22,  1903.  Areata. 
Humboldt  County,  California.  Willard  and  his 
family  moved  to  Salt  Lake  City  about  1901  and 
was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  Joseph  Smith  Farm 
in  Palmyra,  New  Aork.  in  1915.  While  attending 
school  at  Rochester,  New  York,  Phyllis  succumbed 
to  a  heart  ailment  on  October  6,  1926,  from  which 
she  had  suffered  for  years.  Her  mother  had  passed 
away  March  27,  1909,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Whllard  Washington  Bean  was  married  to  Rebecca 
Rosetta  Peterson  September  18,  1914,  at  Manli,  San¬ 
pete  County,  Utah,  who  was  born  April  2,  1891, 
daughter  of  Ole  and  Julia  Marie  Hansen  Peterson  of 
Richfield,  Utah.  Willard  and  Rebecca  have  four 
children: 

c.  Palmyra  Bean  was  born  August  15,  1915,  on  the 
“Joseph  Smith  Farm,”  Manchester,  New  York. 
She  married  Thane  J.  Packer,  September  17.  1937. 
at  Logan,  Utah,  son  of  Ezra  and  Elizabeth  Hodges 
Packer.  Their  children  are  named — 
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1.  Thane  Garron  Packer,  born  June  20,  1938, 
Logan,  Utah. 

2.  Pamela  B.  Packer,  born  November  4,  1941, 
Logan,  Utah. 

d.  Alvin  Pliny  Bean  was  born  July  1,  1918,  on  Joseph 
Smith  Farm,  Manchester,  New  Y ork.  On  January 
10,  1939,  he  married  Dorothy  La  Ree  in  Logan, 
Cache  County,  Utah.  Dorothy  was  born  June  6, 
1917.  They  have  two  children: 

j 

3.  Barton  Pliny  Bean,  born  March  3,  1942,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

2.  Vickie  Ann  Bean,  born  May  7,  1943,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California. 

e.  Dawn  Guerdon  Bean,  born  April  25,  1920,  on  the 
Joseph  Smith  Farm,  Manchester,  New  York.  He 
is  physically  well-built  and  athletic  like  his  father, 
and  as  a  child  was  a  modeler  of  miniature  statu¬ 
ettes  of  gifted  workmanship.  He  is  now  (1945)  a 
marine  in  the  U.  S.  service — a  2nd  Lieutenant  in 
Field  Artillery.  He  married  Kathrun  Patricia  Wake- 
held,  March  1,  1944.  Their  child  is: 

I.  Dian  Ha  Bean,  born  February  28,  1945.  Omaha. 
Nebraska. 

f.  Kelvin  Kyne  Bean,  born  May  30,  1925,  on  the 
Joseph  Smith  Farm,  Manchester,  New  York.  He  is 
(  1945)  a  Seaman  First  Class  in  the  Navy. 

*•  *  * 

\\  ilia)  d  W  ashington  Bean  was  an  independent  child.  He 
kept  the  horizontal  bar  quite  warm  learning  the  swings. 
Motl  let's  front  )ard  was  Idled  with  competitors.  He  was  the 
only  boy  who  could  leap  over  three  horses  standing  side  by 
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side,  following  a  swift  run  across  the  street.  We  were  all 
astonished.  He  and  his  brothers  Mark,  \irg.,  and  Rest., 
took  all  4th  of  July  prizes  for  races,  pole  vault  and  all  kinds 
of  jumps.  Their  father  taught  that  clean  sports  need  never 
be  tainted  by  swearing,  drinking,  cheating  or  vulgarity,  but 
he  encouraged  all  games  of  skill.  W  illard  studied  athletics  in 
San  Francisco  and  taught  it  in  Salt  Lake  Citv,  Jack  Dempsey 
a  pupil. 

Willard  was  just  as  anxious  to  win  in  Church  duties  and 
studied  the  Bible  so  thoroughlv  he  could  debate  with  min- 
isters  with  ease,  which  he  did  while  on  his  mission  to 
Tennessee.  He  won  over  the  Campbellite  ministers  with 
plain  gospel  doctrines. 

His  greatest  Mission  came  in  1915  when  he  was  called 
to  take  charge  of  the  Joseph  Smith  Farm  near  Palmyra,  in 
Manchester  township,  New  York.  The  citizenry  had  been 
steeped  in  prejudice,  seasoned  with  absurd  falsehoods  for 
nearly  a  century,  and  W  illard  wondered  if  it  could  ever  be 
overcome.  It  look  prayers  and  more  prayers.  It  took  pa¬ 
tience  and  tolerance  and  friendliness.  It  took  a  common, 
everyday  farmer  to  get  acquainted  with  farmers,  and  when 
W  illard  s  farm  look  32  prizes,  in  cattle,  sheep,  chickens, 
vegetables,  etc.,  their  eves  were  open.  When  he  took  \.  M. 
C.  A.  boys  in  athletic  drills  he  made  friends.  W  ilh  the  help 
of  an  intelligent  and  faithful  wife  lie  converted  some  people 
who  formed  their  first  branch.  Relief  Society,  Sunday 
School,  and  M.  I.  A.  His  brother  Yirginius  Bean  and  family 
came  to  the  Hill  Cumorah  home  and  he  being  a  road- 
builder,  engineered  the  work  on  the  road  from  the  base 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  the  planting  of  thousands  of  trees  on 
the  hill.  W  illard  purchased  Hill  Cumorah  and  farms,  Peter 
Whitmer  farm  and  other  property  for  the  L.  D.  S.  Church. 

Willard  contacted  the  Indian  tribes  of  that  section  whose 
ancestors  battled  with  the  Yephitcs  on  those  dtummond 
hills,  where  Moroni,  the  Yephite  historian,  buried  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  his  people.  W  illard  exchanged  information  with  the 
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Indian  Chieftains  and  recorded  much  of  it  and  still  writes 
to  some  of  them. 

This  mission  lasted  over  twenty-four  years.  The  citizens 
of  Palmyra  and  surrounding  towns  gave  the  Beans  a  fine 
complimentary  party  at  their  leaving.  Their  children  shared 
the  honors — Palmyra,  Pliny,  Dawn  and  Kelvin  were  leaders 
in  Church  and  school. 


A  III.  Flora  Diana  Bean  was  born  November  14,  1871,  in 
Provo,  Utah.  She  married  Joseph  Leo  Horne,  born 
September  10,  1871,  Gunnison,  Sanpete  County, 

Utah,  son  of  Joseph  Smith  and  Lydia  Ann  Wciler 
Horne.  They  had  seven  children. 

a.  Leola  Horne,  born  May  21,  1897,  in  Provo,  Utah. 
On  June  28,  1917,  she  married  Joseph  Ernest 
Cummins,  born  June  3,  1893,  Eastbourne,  Eng¬ 
land,  son  of  George  and  Minnie  Watts  Cummins. 
Names  of  their  five  children  are: 

1.  George  Marcel  Cummins,  born  April  9,  1918. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  who  graduated  from 
W  est  High  School  with  scholarship  for  U.  of  U. 
Through  his  advancements  in  R.O.T.C,  Na¬ 
tional  Guards  and  scholarship,  he  won  a  place 
in  the  Thomason  school  at  Ft.  W  arren,  Wyo¬ 
ming.  He  won  a  badge  at  Camp  Monterey; 
spent  two  years  in  Hawaii  where  he  was  made 
Captain.  He  married  Margaret  Griffith  on  July 
3,  1942,  daughter  of  Nathan  Pratt,  and  Helen 
Brown  Griflilh.  He  is  now  (1945)  a  Major  in 
U.  S.  Army  in  Burma. 

i.  Their  first  child,  George  Ronald  Cummins, 
was  born  May  5,  1915,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Ut. 
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2.  Opal  Yvonne  Cummins,  born  September  2, 
1919,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  was  married  to 
John  E.  Stroll  on  April  17,  1943.  He  was  born 
August  23,  1902.  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  Opal 
went  through  W  est  High  School  like  her  broth- 
er,  with  a  scholarship  lor  U.  of  L .,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  University  in  Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing,  the  only  girl  in  a  large  class,  and  is  now 
an  Engineer  at  K.S.L.  Radio  Station.  John  is 
an  artist. 

3.  Leanore  Cummins  was  born  January  21,  1923, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  She  married  Harold 
Schouten  June  28,  1941,  who  was  born  May 
14,  1920,  a  son  of  John  David  and  Hannah 
Unck  Schouten.  Harold  is  1 1945)  in  the  L. 
S.  Navy.  They  have  2  children: 

i.  David  Mark  Schouten,  born  July  23,  1942, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

ii.  Leanore  Dianne  Schouten,  born  January  1, 
1945,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

4.  Joseph  Kenneth  Cummins  was  born  June  15, 
1925,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  he  gradu¬ 
ated  from  East  High  School;  was  in  R.O.T.C. 
and  band.  He  took  the  Camp  Roberts  training 
and  went  overseas  as  Infantryman. 

5.  Lawrence  Earl  Cummins,  born  February  20. 
1928,  is  now  (1915)  attending  the  W  est  Midi 
School.  He  belongs  to  the  R.O.T.C.:  plays  the 
saxophone,  and  bids  fair  to  be  a  crack  drummer 
in  his  mother's  dance  orchestra.  Skiing,  tennis 
and  hiking  are  leisure-time  pleasures.  He  grad¬ 
uated  from  West  High  School  in  June,  1945. 
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b.  Joseph  Cornell  Horne  was  born  March  14,  1899, 
Ithaca.  Tompkins  Co.,  New  York,  where  his  father 
was  attending  Cornell  University.  Dr.  Baker  said 
he  was  a  perfect  child.  He  weighed  22  lbs.  when 
three  months  old.  He  took  scarlet  fever  in  Kanab 
where  his  father  Joseph  L.  Horne  had  established 
a  High  School,  and  he  passed  away  December  16, 
1902.  and  was  buried  in  Richfield,  Utah. 

c.  Clarence  Loraine  Horne,  born  April  5,  1901,  at 
Provo.  Utah,  was  married  February  26.  1925,  to 
Evangeline  (Dolly)  Greenwood,  daughter  of  Josh¬ 
ua  Greenwood  and  Evangeline  Payne.  Dollv  was 
born  July  2,  1900,  in  Fillmore.  Utah.  She  is  an 
expert  photographer  at  Austin  &  Luiniere  studio. 
Loraine,  always  neat,  is  a  fine  salesman.  Claire 
has  prepared  in  commercial  art  to  establish  a 
studio  of  their  own  when  materials  can  be  pur¬ 
chased.  Their  child  is: 

1.  Josephine  Horne,  born  November  13,  1930,  in 
Ogden,  Weber  Co.,  Utah. 

d.  Flora  Horne  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
December  13,  1903.  She  was  married  October  1, 
1932.  to  Edward  Harold  Carpenter  who  was  born 
November  21,  1909,  in  Canyon  Citv.  Colorado,  son 
of  Albert  B.  and  Lillian  Powell  Carpenter.  “Mike," 
as  his  friends  called  him,  is  now  commissioned 
1st  Lieutenant  in  charge  of  a  divisional  Truck 
service  in  Iran  (Persia).  Flora  has  been  a  Sunday 
School  teacher,  a  department  head  at  Salt  Lake 
Knitting  works,  and  now  is  in  Government  service. 

e.  Evan  Leo  Horne,  born  October  26,  1905,  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  He  worked  at  the  Baldwin 
Radio  Plant  as  a  technician  when  ear-phones 
were  in  use.  Evan  has  worked  for  Douglas  Air- 
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craft  Co.  for  years  and  is  being  held  as  a  kev- 

J  O 

man  during  the  War.  On  July  5,  19-1-0,  he  married 
Beulah  McEnaree  in  Reno,  Nevada.  Beulah  was 
born  May  29,  1914,  in  Novelty,  Missouri,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Freeman  Franklin  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
Elliot  McEndree. 

f.  Elizabeth  Baum  Horne  was  born  May  26,  1909. 
and  died  two  days  later  in  Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah. 

g.  Baby  Horne  (girl)  born  and  died  on  August  8, 
1911,  at  Murray,  Utah. 

Flora  Diana  Bean  Horne  was  one  of  six  teachers  in  her 
mother’s  family,  beginning  at  the  age  of  13  as  a  Sunday 
School  teacher;  counselor  in  the  Primary  at  14;  Church 
organist  for  eight  years;  Secretary,  then  counselor  to 
Stake  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  in  Sevier  Stake.  Began  teaching 
school  at  Aurora,  when  17;  became  Matron  of  Manti  L.D.S. 
Seminary  at  age  18;  trained  chorus  of  100  children  under 
ten  years  with  4  patriotic  songs  for  4th  of  July,  in  two  of 
which  the  Band  joined. 

When  Joseph  Leo  Horne  returned  from  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  on  July  24,  1894,  he  look  Flora  to  Sail 
Lake  City  where  they  were  married  August  1st  and  on 
August  18th  he  look  up  his  Professorship  at  the  Brigham 
Young  University  while  Flora  cooked  for  10  boarders. 

While  in  Kanab  in  1901  Mrs.  Horne  and  Kanab  ladies 
organized  a  Literary  society  as  a  forerunner  for  their  Li¬ 
brary.  The  lloines  pioneered  the  Lund  School  for  Boys, 
in  1909.  Mrs.  Horne  was  a  member  of  Granite  Stake 
Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  board  for  seven  years. 

Flora’s  greatest  service  outside  family  and  Church,  has 
been  with  the  Daughters  of  l  tali  Pioneers.  Since  1905  she 
has  worked  continuously  these  forty  years;  22  years  in 
Central  Company;  10  years  in  charge  of  Relic  Hall;  made 
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a  catalogue  of  Relics;  did  press,  correspondence,  and  Con¬ 
stitution  and  By-laws  committee  work. 

<r 

Mrs.  Horne  was  elected  President  in  April  1921,  with 
zealous  and  loyal  officers,  to  whom  she  gives  joint  credit 
for  accomplishments.  She  organized  10  Counties  personally, 
and  supervised  5  others  in  Utah;  organized  in  Arizona. 
Idaho  and  Oregon;  she  established  an  office  at  the  Capitol 
near  the  Relics:  she  won  a  State  legislative  appropriation 
of  $2000;  incorporated  the  Daughters  of  Utah  Pioneers; 
organized  Salt  Lake  County  (52  camps  first)  to  make  the 
Central  Company  the  Directors  of  all  County  Companies: 
made  each  24th  of  July  important:  1921,  landmarks; 
1922,  Diamond  Jubilee,  3  days  celebration;  1923.  drama¬ 
tized  first  entrance  of  Pioneers  into  Utah  with  32  covered 
wagons,  2  ox  teams  from  Lewiston  canal,  etc.,  and  extension 
of  recognition  of  Pioneers  to  May  10,  1869;  1924,  preser¬ 
vation  of  Old  Mill  and  placing  the  Riter  Log  Cabin  beside  it 
in  Liberty  Park.  Mrs.  Horne  dedicated  the  “Shrine”  of  the 
noted  Cedar  Post. 

Again  Mrs.  Horne  stretched  forth  a  hand  to  lift  the  State 
Historical  Society  out  of  quicksands,  and  secured  $-4500,  by 
appeals  to  Committee  and  individuals  of  Legislature.  She 
'was  a  member  of  Utah  Women  s  Press  Club;  a  life  member 
of  the  Genealogical  Society  of  Utah ;  is  Genealogist  and 
Historian  of  the  James  Bean  and  George  W.  Bean  Family 
Associations  which  she  organized,  and  the  California 
Branch,  aLo.  For  vears  she  has  been  assembling  her  Fa- 
ther  s  diaries  and  abridgments  and  records  of  his  descend¬ 
ants  and  this  last  task  is  nearly  finished. 

Leo  I  a  Horne  Cummins,  daughter  of  Joseph  L.  and 
Mora  B.  Home,  a  child  of  promise  from  two  strong  fam¬ 
ilies  Homes  and  Beans,  is  a  born  individualist.  She  has 
natural  leadership.  Varied  gifts  she  has  been  anxious  to 
develop  and  use  for  the  benefit  of  others.  “Pinch  hit”  is  a 
common  word  in  our  family  and  she  covers  emergency  situa¬ 
tions  cheerfully  and  effectively. 

She  gives  her  parents  credit  for  consistent  training  in 
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courtesy  and  consideration  for  others.  Her  sympathetic 
nature  has  been  abused  at  times.  “Nothing  is  actually  im¬ 
possible,”  she  savs,  *'if  you  really  believe  it.  and  a:e  willing 
to  work  to  prove  it." 

Leola’s  combination  of  powers  is  quite  unusual.  She  has 
unbounded  imagination  or  vision,  determination  and  energy, 
seasoned  with  good  humor  and  the  spirit  of  helpfulness. 
She  can  bring  comfort  to  the  sad  and  discouraged,  inspire, 
or  even  cojole,  when  occasion  demands,  to  dominate  a  situ¬ 
ation  and  be  humbly  grateful  when  successful.  Her  musical 
programs  at  hospitals  arc  numerous  and  her  own  orchestra 
and  floor  show  entertainments  are  popular.  The  largest 
hostess  service  during  the  war  has  been  under  her  direction 
— from  House  parties.  Weddings,  W  ai  d  Banquets.  U.  of 
U.  Banquets,  and  Leola’s  selfless  service  to  others,  like  her 
mother’s,  has  been  almost  disastrous  to  the  body  at  times. 
This  energy  seems  to  emanate  through  many  branches  of  the 
progeny  of  George  W.  Bean.  Leola’s  musical  career  began 
at  a  contest  where  she  won  2nd  place  before  her  fingers 
could  span  an  octave.  At  the  age  of  14  she  won  1st  place 
in  playing  Nevin’s  “Gondoliers”.  Edward  P.  Kimball,  her 
teacher,  was  proud  of  her  interpretation.  Leola  and  her 
family  have  had  many  trips  to  our  scenic  canyons — all 
lovers  of  the  great  out-doors — God’s  great  house. 

Her  hostess  and  musical  services  are  outstanding  activities 

C 

and  too  numerous  for  ample  rest.  She  is  constantly 
studying  varied  and  greater  plans.  Her  philosophy  is: 
Plan  your  life  as  though  you  may  live  forever;  but  live 
each  day  fully,  so  that  if  you  die  tomorrow,  there  may  not 
be  useless  regrets — and — Live  abundantly;  Learn  con¬ 
stantly;  Love  completely. 


IX.  Orestes  Utah  Bean,  born  November  8,  1873,  Provo, 
Utah,  married  Eddavene  Zoan  Houlz  (Davis),  May  19, 
1930,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  She  was  born  April  29, 
1889,  daughter  of  John  Shannon  Houtz  and  Mary 
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Melinda  Stewart.  Eddavene  had  two  daughters.  Helen 
“Diane”  Davis  and  Virginia  Ann  “Buddy”  Davis. 
Orestes  Utah  Bean  died  in  Los  Angeles,  California, 
January  18,  1937. 

w  <5f 

Orestes  Utah  Beau  was  tenacious  in  getting  an  education. 
He  majored  in  history.  Napoleon  was  his  idol,  so  he  was 
proud  to  be  Captain  of  the  National  Guards  at  Richfield, 
Utah.  He  taught  school  at  Circleville  and  Richfield. 

While  attending  the  Sevier  Stake  Academy  in  1887-8-9, 
he  studied  the  Book  of  Mormon,  historv  of  Ancient  Amer¬ 
ica,  which,  like  the  Bible,  pictured  some  great  dramatic 
characters  that  could  be  woven  into  romance,  and  he  did 
that  in  his  play  “Corianton”  which  was  produced  in  the 
historic  Salt  Lake  Theatre  in  1902.  So,  0.  U.  Bean  was  a 
playwright. 

He  was  also  an  Inventor.  His  study  of  chemistry,  phys¬ 
ics,  engineering,  and  practical  demonstrations  with  Dr. 
Bunsen’s  burner  for  kerosene  oil  lamps  brought  the  thought 
of  steam  boilers  and  elimination  of  smoke,  and  thus  the 
“Bunsen  Smokeless  Furnace”  was  proved  a  success  in  many 
cities  in  America,  England  and  France.  He  sold  the  patent 
in  Europe.  A  brilliant,  non-poisonous  gas  was  one  by¬ 
product  obtained. 

His  study  class  in  Los  Angeles — “How  to  Studv  the  Book 
of  Mormon” — was  very  popular  and  instructive  because  of 
his  extensive  study  and  research. 

His  discovery  of  extracting  gold  from  gold  dust,  or  tail¬ 
ings,  was  in  the  test  when  he  passed  away  January  18.  1937, 
in  Los  Angeles.  California. 

**Zoan”-Eddavene,  his  wife,  is  a  sifted  writer  and  artist. 
She  was  well  informed  and  faithful  and  helpful  in  his 
religious  and  dramatic  work. 

X.  Junius  Bean,  born  October  17,  1878,  on  the  farm  three 
miles  east  of  Richfield,  Utah.  He  died  on  October  22, 
1878. 
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DESCENDANTS  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
AND  EMILY  HAWS  BEAN 


I.  Melinda  Bean,  born  January  26,  1858,  Provo,  Utah. 
She  married  George  Albert  Beal  November  14,  1878. 
He  was  born  September  8,  1859,  at  Ephraim,  Sanpete 
County,  Utah,  son  of  Henry  and  Mary  Thorpe  Beal. 
He  died  March  13.  1936,  at  Richfield,  and  she  on 
February  14,  1942,  at  their  Richfield  home.  They  had 
ten  children,  viz: 

a.  Emily  Estella  Beal,  born  October  28.  1879.  at  Ephraim. 
Utah.  She  married  John  E.  Christensen  (Jack  Cristie) 

-  on  June  5,  1902.  No  children.  Stella  died  September 
29,  1918. 

b.  George  Albert  Beal.  Jr.,  born  September  3,  1881.  in 
Ephraim,  Utah.  On  November  29,  1905,  he  married 
Josephine  Nielson  of  Salina,  Sevier  County,  Utah, 
born  June  18,  1882.  She  died  in  January  1944  at  Gar¬ 
land,  Utah.  Their  children  are: 

1.  Estella  Frank  Beal,  born  October  10,  1906,  in 
Richfield,  Utah.  On  July  15,  1931,  she  married 
Vernal  William  Johns,  born  February  8,  1902, 
Pleasant  View,  Weber  County,  Utah,  son  of 
Thomas  S.  and  Amy  Barker  Johns. 

2.  George  Max  Beal,  born  December  5,  1907,  at  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah,  married  Virginia  Smith  December  29, 
1937,  daughter  of  Martha  Jensen  Smith  of  Garland. 
Virginia  was  born  May  12,  1910.  They  have  one 
child: 

i.  Robert  Max  Beal,  born  November  16,  1942.  in 
Sacramento,  California. 

3.  Infant  girl  died  shortly  after  birth. 

4.  Another  infant  girl  died  after  birth. 
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c.  Clarice  Montez  Beal,  born  September  14,  1883,  EPh- 
raim,  Utah,  married  Antone  Peterson,  June  1, 
1906,  in  Manti,  Utah,  and  he  was  killed  June  22,  three 
weeks  later,  by  a  mechanical  hayfork  accident.  Four 
years  later,  June  22,  1910,  Clarice  married  Albert 
Mervin  Tuttle  of  Manti,  Utah,  born  November  14, 
1885,  son  of  Albert  and  Lucia  Cox  Tuttle.  They 
had  three  children: 

1.  Helen  Tuttle  was  born  June  14,  1913,  and  died  the 
same  day. 

2.  June  Tuttle,  born  May  21,  1916,  at  Manti.  Utah, 
married  Clifford  Urvin  Gee  on  September  16, 
1937,  son  of  Urvin  and  Metilda  Jensen  Gee  of 
Moroni,  Utah.  He  was  born  March  12.  1917,  at 
Moroni,  Utah. 

i.  Reed  Clifford  Gee,  their  son.  was  born  March 
17,  1942,  in  Santa  Maria,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

3.  Albert  Theodore  Tuttle,  born  March  2,  1919,  at 
Manti,  Utah,  filled  a  Mission  and  returned  in 
September,  1941,  and  attended  the  B.  \.  U.  in 
1941-2.  Married  Marne  \\  hitaker  Jul\  26.  1943. 
He  is  (1915)  a  Lieutenant  (j.g.  I  Marine  Corps. 

d.  Leo  Nelson  Beal,  born  September  17,  1885.  Ephraim, 
Utah,  was  married  October  10.  1910.  to  Mvrtle  Bart¬ 
lett,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Illiaud  McKee  Bartlett 
of  Silver  Point,  Putnam  County.  Tennessee.  Myrtle 
was  born  April  18,  1884.  They  have  two  children. 

1.  Leo  Bartlett  Beal  was  born  September  6,  1921, 
Richfield,  Utah.  In  U.  S.  service  (1945). 

2.  Barbara  Melinda  Beal,  born  January  26,  1924, 
Richfield,  Utah. 
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Erin  Thorpe  Beal,  born  March  9,  1888,  Richfield. 
Utah,  and  died  August  5,  1935,  at  Lost  River  (Moore) 
Idaho.  He  was  Bishop  of  Lost  River  Ward.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Elva  Josephine  Johnson,  November  8,  1911. 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Addie  Morrill  Johnson.  Elva 
was  horn  November  4,  1892,  at  Circleville,  Piute 
County,  Utah.  They  were  blessed  with  six  children. 

1.  Beth  Beal  was  horn  October  27,  1912  in  Richfield, 
Utah.  On  September  23,  1936,  she  married  William 
W  allace  Thayne.  Beth  Beal  is  an  expert  typist  and 
won  out  in  Utah  and  National  Contests.  They  have 
two  children: 

i.  Ann  Marie  Thayne,  born  September  14,  1937. 

ii.  Susan  Beal  Thayne,  horn  May  24,  1940. 

2.  Richard  Erin  Beal,  born  May  29,  1914,  Richfield. 
Utah,  and  married  Thora  Tibbitts  September  14, 
1937.  They  have  two  children: 

i.  Karen  Beal,  born  February  26,  1939. 

ii.  Lowell  Richard  Beal,  born  December  17,  1910. 

3.  Joseph  Burns  Beal,  horn  November  11,  1916,  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah.  He  filled  a  2  Years  mission  on  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  on  September  23,  1910,  lie 
married  Iola  Tew.  They  have  one  child,  named — 

i.  Camilla  Beal,  born  September  27,  1941. 

4.  Roma  Beal  was  horn  June  28,  1921,  Moore,  Butte 
County,  Idaho. 

5.  Irene  Beal,  born  July  24,  1926,  Moore,  Butte 
County,  Idaho. 

6.  A  son  born  in  1928  and  died  in  1928,  Moore,  Butte 
County,  Idaho. 
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f.  Mary  (Maze)  Melinda  Beal,  born  March  17,  1890, 
Richfield.  Utah.  She  married  in  1920  Herman  J. 
Pahlka.  No  children. 

g.  Henry  Elden  Beal,  born  May  13,  1893,  at  Richfield, 
Utah,  a  veteran  of  1st  World  War,  was  married  May 
15,  1918,  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to  Lois  Gowans 
daughter  of  Dr.  Ephraim  and  Mary  Lyman  Gowans 
of  Tooele,  Utah.  She  was  born  December  20,  1896. 
Elden  is  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  Government  service. 
Their  tin  ee  children’s  names  follow: 

1.  Henry  Elden  Beal,  Jr.,  born  March  1,  1919,  in 
Richfield,  Utah.  He  is  in  War  service,  too.  1st 
Lieutenant  in  Army  Air  Corps,  a  Fighter  Pilot  in 
England  of  P-51  Mustang.  He  married  Barbara 
Tibbals  of  Bishop,  California. 

2.  Phillip  Gowans  Beal,  born  September  14,  1921, 
Richfield,  Utah.  Now  (1945)  in  U.  S.  Service  in 
Medical  Corps. 

3.  Mary  Patricia  Beal  was  born  March  17,  1926, 
Richfield,  Utah. 

h.  David  Cannon  Beal,  born  October  22,  1896,  Richfield, 
Utah,  married  Yio  Ross,  daughter  of  John  and  Eliza 
Christensen  Ross.  They  have  one  child. 

1.  Margaret  Ross  Beal  was  born  February  3,  1937, 
at  Long  Beach,  California. 

i.  Merrill  Dee  Beal,  born  November  3.  1898.  in  Richfield, 
Utah,  married  Bessie  Neill,  daughter  of  Dr.  H.  K. 
Neill  and  Maria  Peterson  on  June  20,  1923.  She  was 
born  March  9,  1900,  in  Richfield.  Utah.  They  had 
two  children  whose  names  follow: 

1.  Mary  Anne  Beal,  born  May  10.  1921,  in  Richfield, 
Utah,  and  died  June  5,  1940,  in  Rexburg,  Idaho. 
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2.  Merrill  David  Beal  was  born  June  26.  1926.  in 
Richfield.  Ltah.  Now  (1945^  Seaman  2/c. 

j.  John  Raymond  Beal,  was  born  March  8,  1903,  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah.  He  married  Margaret  Spande  on  May  31, 
1929.  Their  one  child  is  named 

1.  Rita  Marie  Beal,  born  July  26,  1931. 

«■  *  * 

Melinda  Bean  Beal  was  a  thoughtful,  intelligent  mother, 
a  natural  teacher;  read  a  great  deal,  like  her  mother,  and 
made-  a  dependable  Relief  Society  officer.  Her  husband 
was  a  farmer,  stockraiser  and  also  a  Church  devotee. 
Young  George  followed  the  same  line  at  Garland.  His 
daughter  Frankie  attended  U.A.C.  and  now,  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  runs  a  newspaper.  Leo  N.  filled  a  mission  to  Germany. 
He  is  farming  now.  Henry  Eiden  took  to  Law  and  Military, 
and  is  a  Lieutenant  Colonel.  David  is  well  educated  but 
was  injured  during  1st  World  War  and  his  limbs  are  quite 
helpless.  Vio,  his  wife,  is  an  expert  teacher.  Merrill  Dee 
was  a  teacher  at  Ricks  College  and  a  writer  of  History,  of 
Idaho,  especially.  He  is  a  real  record  keeper,  teacher  and 
historian. 


II.  Onias  Bean,  born  July  1,  1861,  Provo,  Utah  County, 
Utah.  Died  July  21,  1861. 


III.  Lola  Montez  Bean  was  born  September  10,  1862,  Provo, 
Utah.  She  married  Reuben  Richard  Farnsworth,  De¬ 
cember  9,  1885,  in  St.  George,  Utah.  Lie  was  born 
December  3,  1859,  and  died  about  1940,  in  California, 
and  she,  June  28,  1927,  in  Ogden,  Utah.  Their  chil¬ 
dren  numbered  eight. 


a.  Reuben  Clvdc  Farnsworth,  born  October  14.  1886.  in 
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Richfield,  Utah,  was  married  July  7,  1913,  to  Ila 
Parkinson.  They  have  three  children, 

1.  Alonzo  Guy  Farnsworth,  born  March  21,  1914, 
Grantsville,  Utah. 

2.  Evelyn  Glenn  Farnsworth,  born  October  7,  1916, 
Burley,  Cassia  County,  Idaho.  She  married  J. 
H.  Wright,  who  is  in  U.  S.  Navy  (1945). 

3.  Charles  Graham  Farnsworth,  born  April  15. 
1918,  Burley,  Cassia  County,  Idaho. 

b.  George  Rodney  Farnsworth,  born  April  21,  1888, 
Richfield,  Utah.  He  married  Sarah  Belle  Alger 
April  21,  1909,  daughter  of  Don  and  Etha  Melinda 
Young  Alger.  She  was  born  December  15.  1890.  at 
Bean  Station,  Arizona,  and  died  October  4,  1942, 
killed  by  an  auto  and  train  accident.  Their  eleven 
children  are: 

1.  Silva  Farnsworth,  born  June  5,  1909,  at  Richfield, 
Utah,  married  on  April  7,  1927,  Lorin  Eugene 
Foster,  born  January  2.  1902,  of  Colorado.  Silva 
is  a  fine,  intelligent  mother  like  her  mother.  They 
have  live  children. 

i.  Duane  Eugene  Foster,  born  March  26,  1928, 
in  Little  River,  Mendocino  Co.,  California. 
Died  December  22.  1929. 

ii.  Rosella  Belle  Foster,  born  October  24.  1929, 
in  Fort  Brag,  Mendocino  Co.,  California. 

iii.  Francis  Rodney  Foster,  born  March  22,  1931, 
Richmond,  California. 

iv.  Bruce  Arden  Foster,  born  September  11, 
1935,  Richmond,  California. 
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v.  Belva  Elame  Foster,  bom  February  7,  1937, 
Richmond,  California. 

2.  Reuben  Reed  Farnsworth,  born  October  23.  1911, 
Moreland,  Idaho,  and  married  Gertrude  Halliday 
on  February  14,  1924.  She  was  born  September 

10,  1914.  Their  two  children  are: 

i.  Glenn  Ray  Farnsworth,  born  October  18, 

1934,  at  Point  Arena,  California. 

11.  Clair  (girl)  Farnsworth,  born  May  19,  1937. 

3.  Don  Carlos  Farnsworth  was  born  February  23, 
1914,  Moreland,  Idaho,  and  married  Zelda  Ber¬ 
nice  McMillen  February  12,  1935.  She  was  born 
November  3,  1913,  at  Point  Arena,  California. 
Their  only  child  is  named — 

i.  Donald  LeRoy  Farnsworth,  born  October  1, 

1935,  at  Fort  Brag,  California. 

4.  Etha  Montez  Farnsworth,  born  April  21,  1916, 
Moreland,  Idaho.  Died  May  13,  1916. 

5.  Zella  Farnsworth,  born  May  4,  1917,  Moreland, 
Idaho.  In  1938  she  married  William  Frederick 
Kirtland  who  was  born  May  23,  1917,  at  Point 
Arena,  California.  Their  two  children  are: 

i.  Kenneth  Frederick  Kirtland,  horn  September 
18,  1939.  in  California. 

ii.  Lois  Adele  Kirtland,  born  December  20,  1940. 
in  California. 

6.  Max  Blaine  Farnsworth  was  born  May  29.  1919. 
Moreland,  Idaho,  and  was  in  the  Asiatic  Navy 
Fleet  in  1939  to  1941.  Still  (1945)  in  U.  S. 
service.  Married  Carmen  ............................  and 

they  have  one  child: 


<  n  a  n  t  ' 
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i.  Barbara  Ann  Farnsworth,  born  May  20,  1914. 

7.  George  Rex  Farnsworth,  born  July  13,  1921, 
Moreland,  Idaho.  Now  (1945)  in  Merchant 
Marine.  He  married  Ruby  Florence  Lock,  Jan¬ 
uary  9,  1940.  She  was  born  July  23,  1924, 
daughter  of  Purley  D.  and  Ruth  M.  Thomason 
Lock.  Their  children  are  named: 

i.  Joyce  Pearl  Farnsworth,  born  December  2, 
1940. 

ii.  Connie  Belle  Farnsworth,  born  May  21,  1942, 
in  California. 

8.  Ted  Alvie  Farnsworth,  born  December  30,  1923, 
Provo,  Utah.  In  Bomb  Squadron  (1945). 

9.  Melba  Farnsworth,  born  November  4,  1926, 
Little  River,  Mendocino  Co.,  California. 

10.  Bertrun  Tex  Farnsworth,  born  April  8,  1929, 
Albion,  Mendocino  Co.,  California.  Tex  and  his 
mother  were  both  killed  in  an  auto-train  accident 
October  4,  1942.  Their  home  was  in  Pinole,  Cal. 

11.  Donald  LeRoy  Farnsworth,  horn  July  1,  1933, 
Point  Arena,  Mendocino  Co.,  California. 

c.  Lola  Montez  Farnsworth,  born  October  10,  1890, 
Richfield,  Utah,  who  married  Frank  Dwight  Mont¬ 
gomery,  October  15,  1912.  “Monte”  as  Lola  called 
him,  was  born  March  23.  1891,  in  Watscka,  Illinois. 
They  had  two  children, 

1.  Leland  Dwight  Montgomery,  born  August  25, 
1914,  in  Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  He  died  July  17, 
1934,  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

2.  Helen  Montgomery  was  born  May  16,  1916, 
Moreland,  Idaho,  married  Ernest  Duane  Wankier 
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December  24,  1936,  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 
He  was  born  February  22,  1914. 

i.  Beverly  Jeanne  Wankier,  their  child,  was  born 
November  5,  1937,  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

d.  Louise  Farnsworth,  born  June  13,  1893,  at  Richfield. 
Utah,  married  Carlyle  Christopher  Merkley  on 
August  7,  1915.  He  was  born  February  10,  1894, 
St.  Charles,  Idaho.  They  have  three  children  whose 
names  follow: 

1.  Theresa  Montez  Merkley,  born  December  27, 
1916,  Blackfoot,  Bingham  County,  Idaho.  She 
married  Richard  Nathaniel  Clark,  March  29, 
1939,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  He  was  born 
September  8,  1915,  Redlands,  California.  They 
have  one  child. 

i.  Virginia  Louise  Clark,  born  April  30,  1943. 
San  Francisco,  California. 

2.  Virginia  Merkley  was  born  January  15.  1920. 
at  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  and  on  July  8,  1940,  she 
married  Vernon  Matthew  McCauley  in  Riverside. 
California.  He  was  born  April  8,  1917,  at  Day- 
ton,  Washington.  He  was  killed  in  an  Airplane 
accident  on  December  18,  1940,  in  Idylwild. 
California.  Virginia’s  2nd  marriage  was  on 
April  17,  1943,  at  Riverside,  to  Francis  Joseph 
Keeney  of  F.B.I.  service.  They  have  one  child: 

i .  Keeney  (daughter),  born  May 

17,  1944,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

3.  Carlyle  Christopher  Merkley,  Jr.,  born  July  4, 
1924,  at  Blackfoot.  Bingham  County,  Idaho. 

e.  La  Grande  Farnsworth,  born  September  18,  1895,  at 
Richfield,  Sevier  County,  Utah,  lie  was  in  World 
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War  I,  and  has  a  hobby  of  fancy  horse  raising, 
especially  the  racing  animals.  Unmarried. 

f.  Arthur  Blaine  Farnsworth,  born  April  4,  1897,  at 
Richfield,  Utah.  He  married  Ella  May  Haney,  April 
4,  1938,  who  was  born  May  U  1906,  in  Moore, 
Idaho.  Their  two  children  are: 

1.  El  Karr  Farnsworth,  born  February  24,  1939, 
Riverside,  California. 

2.  Claire  (son)  Blaine  Farnsworth,  born  April  29, 
1940,  Riverside,  California. 

g.  Emilv  Farnsworth,  born  January  15,  1901,  at  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah,  died  February  16,  1901. 

h.  Julia  Farnsworth,  born  January  11,  1903,  Richfield. 
Utah,  and  married  April  21,  1924,  George  Albert 
Meyer,  who  was  born  February  12,  1901,  Pocatello, 
Bannock  County,  Idaho,  son  of  Frederick  Lewis 
Meyer  and  Alice  Annetta  Carswell.  Their  two  chil¬ 
dren  are: 

1.  Julia  Mac  Meyer,  born  July  2,  1925,  at  Ogden, 
Utah,  and  is  now  (1945)  in  training  in  Cadet 
Corps  of  Nurses.  Enlisted  Aug.  1943  at  Los 
Angeles  General  Hospital. 

2.  Jeanne  Meyer,  born  May  16,  1928,  at  Ogden, 
Utah. 


IV.  Sarah  141a  Bean  was  born  March  9,  1865,  at  Provo. 
Flail,  and  was  married  December  21,  1884,  in  St. 
George,  Washington  County,  Utah,  to  Albert  1). 
4  hm  her.  son  of  Albert  King  4  lumber  and  4'hir/a  Berry 
Humber,  lie  was  born  May  13,  1851,  in  Spanish  Fork. 
Utah.  The  only  child  Sarah  Ella  had  was 
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a.  Genevieve  Thurber.  born  September  23,  1838,  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah.  She  died  April  12,  1901  in  Dublan, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  where  the  family  moved  in 
1895.  Albert  D.  Thurber’s  1st  wife  was  Eleanor 
Shimmins,  who  had  three  children  that  Ella  raised — 
Pearl,  Eleanor  and  Esrael.  Ella  died  j n K  9.  1926. 
at  Logan  and  A.  D.  a  few  years  later. 


V.  Charles  Lewis  Bean  was  born  January  29.  1867.  Provo, 
Utah.  He  married  Man  Caroline  Jensen  October  16. 
1889,  Manti,  Utah.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Andreas 
Jensen  and  Kama  Olsen  Jensen  and  was  born  July  30, 
1869,  at  Fountain  Green.  Sanpete  County,  Utah.  They 
adopted  a  son, 

1.  Lowell  Dee  Bean  (adopted),  born  April  9,  1911, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  lie  married  Tliora  Cloward 
May  25,  1935,  at  Evanston.  Wyoming.  She  was  born 
June  25,  1912.  at  Monroe,  Sex  ier  County,  Utah.  They 
had  a  son  born  June  20.  1936,  that  died  the  same  day. 


VI.  Emily  Bean  was  born  Julv  17,  1869,  in  Santaquin. 
Utah  County,  Utah,  and  married  1st,  Edward  V . 
Payne,  who  was  born  April  12,  1867,  in  Heber.  Was¬ 
atch  County,  Utah.  Tliev  were  divorced  and  Emily 
married  2nd,  William  Christopher  Bell,  born  April  11, 
I860.  They  were  married  September  1,  1920.  He  was 
killed  by  a  train  near  his  home  December  3,  1931. 
His  parents  were  William  and  Jane  Graham  Bell. 


VII.  Burton  John  Bean  was  born  December  2.  1871.  at 
Provo,  Utah.  He  married  Ora  Bartlett  December  22, 
1897.  She  was  born  November  11,  1878.  in  BulTalo 
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Valley,  Putnum  County,  Tennessee.  They  moved  to 
Idaho  where  both  were  active  in  Church  affairs  and 
Ora  learned  nursing.  When  a  friend  found  she  could 
not  live  she  gave  her  newly  horn  child  to  Ora  Bart¬ 
lett  Bean,  who  with  her  husband  took  the  child  and 
adopted  it  under  the  name  of — 

a.  Ora  Etmo  Bean,  who  married  Edward  R.  Zellmer 
August  8,  1931,  and  has  3  children. 

Ora  Bartlett  Bean  died  October  9,  1941,  at  Van 
Nuys,  California.  Her  parents  were  Henry  and  Illiaud 
McKee  Bartlett.  Burton  John  Bean  married  Mrs. 
Cora  Stevens  April  3,  1944,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Her  full  name  is  Cora  Emma  Hotter  (Stevens),  born 
May  7,  1877.  in  White  Haven,  Pa.,  daughter  of  Reuben 
Hotter  and  Elizabeth  Searfoss. 

*-  *  * 

Charles  Lewis  Bean  was  an  industrious  farmer  and  active 
Church  leader.  As  he  grew  older  he  took  on  his  father’s 
looks  and  habits  more  than  any  of  the  hovs.  He  was  atten- 

J  j 

tivc  in  Priesthood  duties  from  the  12  year  old  Deacon  to 
the  High  Priest  and  was  a  Counselor  to  Bishop  Wm.  Coons 
of  Richfield  3rd  Ward.  He  was  calm  and  deliberate  in 
counsel  and  up  on  his  toes  in  farm  work,  and  in  road 
contracts,  sawmilling,  etc.  He  read  the  Bible  deeply,  and 
his  two  missions,  1st  in  the  Southern  States  and  2nd  to 
the  North  Central  States,  made  many  converts.  Ilis  wife 
Mary  C.  Jensen  Bean  joined  him  in  the  second  mission. 
She  had  always  led  in  organizations,  Primary,  Sunday 
School,  Relief  Society,  etc. 

Lola  M.,  Ella,  and  Emily,  all  have  been  active  Relief 
Society  workers  and  in  other  Church  organizations;  choir 
members  and  prominent  in  concert  singing;  intelligent 
teachers  in  schools.  Lola  raised  a  large  family  of  capable 
and  active  children,  some  of  whom  are  officials  in  Church 
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organizations.  Emily  worked  at  the  D.  U.  P.  Relic  Hall 
at  the  Bureau  of  Information  and  the  Slate  Capitol. 

Burton  John  Bean  has  listed  a  few  burdens  he  has  carried. 
If  there  was  an  “Honest  John*'  he  is  that  John.  He  would 
hare  his  back,  if  anyone  needed  his  shirt.  Here  are  his 
notes:  “Burton  John  Bean  was  horn  Dec.  2,  1871,  in  an 
adobe  house  at  87  West  5th  North.  Provo,  Etah.  Both  of  us 
a  bit  worn  and  dilapidated  1  guess,  but  still  standing  up¬ 
right.  In  1873  A\e  moved  to  Prattville.  Sevier  County, 
where  we  had  a  real  taste  of  United  Order  for  2  or  3 
years.  My  sisters  used  to  tell  how  their  mouths  watered 
to  see  white  biscuits  on  Bro.  so  and  so’s  table.  We  moved 
to  Richfield  in  1877.  Celia  E.  and  Ina  F.  Hunt  were  my 
first  teachers.  \\  e  lived  3  miles  from  town  in  1880.  I 
walked  to  town  June  30th  and  was  baptized  in  the  flume 
to  the  mill-race,  because  the  creek  was  muddy,  and  was 
confirmed  a  member  of  the  Church  July  1,  by  Wm.  Ogden, 
Sr.  I  was  ordained  a  Deacon  by  Bishop  Theo.  Brandley 
January  5,  1886;  a  Teacher,  May  6,  1890;  Priest,  Dec.  6. 
1893;  Elder  Dec.  29,  1895.  I  taught  school  at  Vermillion. 
1896,  at  Burrville,  1897:  married  Ora  Bartlett  Dec.  22.  1897: 
taught  school  at  Vermillion,  1898-9;  ordained  a  Seventy, 
1900,  by  Apostle  Geo.  Teasdale;  Left  June  15,  1900,  for 
mission  to  the  Soul  hern  States.  1  returned  June,  1902,  and 
worked  in  Sail  Lake  City  and  at  Bingham  mines.  In  1905 
we  located  on  Camas  Prairie,  Blaine  Co.,  Idaho,  entered  320 
acres  of  land  and  in  April  began  to  cultivate  it. 

I  served  as  Sunday  School  Superintendent  at  Manard 
for  over  10  years;  was  Justice  of  Peace  two  terms;  was 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  member  of  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Twin  Lakes  Reservoir  and  Irrigation  Co.  for  14 
years.  President  of  local  Telephone  Co.  1  year. 

August  2,  1918,  I  was  ordained  a  High  Priest  by  Apostle 
Melvin  J.  Ballard  and  sot  apart  as  2nd  Counselor  to  Bishop 
James  II.  Dixon  of  Manard  Ward.  In  1921  was  set  apart 
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as  1st  counselor  to  Bishop  V  ood  of  Kimberly  V  ard.  Idaho, 
also  was  chorister.  Parent  Class  teacher;  Stake  Supt.  of 
Religion  Classes.  In  1923  we  removed  to  Los  Angeles, 
California,  now  living  at  Van  Xuys  and  in  Priesthood 
sen  ice  as  usual.* 


DESCENDANTS  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BEAN 
AND  MARY  JANE  WALL  BEAN 


I.  William  James  Bean,  born  March  14,  1858,  Provo,  Utah; 
married  Natalia  Annena  Outzen,  April  10,  1880.  She 
was  born  October  7,  1 859,  died  September  22,  1910,  at 
Richfield,  Utah.  William  James  died  September  21, 
1919,  Richfield,  Utah.  They  had  six  children: 

a.  Geneva  Augusta  Bean,  born  January  5,  1881,  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah,  and  married  Frank  Sargent,  October  28, 
1904.  They  had  two  children: 

1.  Mary  Nadine  Sargent,  born  July  23,  1905,  Marys- 
vale,  Utah.  Married  Ray  Anderson  Nov.  15,  1924. 
He  was  born  May  12,  1903.  They  have  4  children. 

i.  William  Ray  Anderson,  born  December  14, 
1925,  Marysvale,  Utah.  In  service  of  U.  S. 
(1945)  on  a  Destroyer  escort  in  So.  Pacific. 

ii.  Mack  Frank  Anderson,  born  February  4,  1928, 
Marysvale,  Utah. 

iii.  Bonnie  Dean  Anderson,  born  March  22,  1932, 
Marysvale,  Utah. 

iv.  (son)  . .  Anderson, 

born  December,  1944,  in  Provo,  Utah. 

2.  Altos  Sargent,  born  September  4,  1908,  Marys¬ 
vale,  Utah. 

b.  Infant  son  born  and  died,  188-1. 

c.  Altos  William  Bean,  born  September  16,  1886,  Rich¬ 
field,  lit  all.  Killed  by  lightning  near  Richfield,  Utah, 
September  4,  1905. 

d.  Vivian  Natalia  Bean,  twin,  born  December  10,  1889, 
Richfield.  Utah.  Married  Martin  Emil  Thompson, 
1907.  They  had  one  child  named — 
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1.  Gordon  Bean  Thompson,  born  June,  1908,  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah. 

Vivian  was  divorced  in  1910  and  married  August 
Carl  Heimberg,  August  28,  1914,  in  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Gordon  married  Imogene  Harriet  Baxter 
September  7,  1927,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Imo¬ 
gene  was  born  July  14,  1904,  at  Baxter  Springs, 
Kansas.  Vivian  died  January  18,  1927,  Hollywood, 
California. 

e.  Verde  James  Bean,  twin,  born  December  10,  1889, 
Richfield,  Utah.  A  plumber  in  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  be  married  Myrl  Holdaway,  daughter  of  Levi 
Stewart  Holdaway,  March  17,  1911.  Their  two  chil¬ 
dren  arc: 

1.  John  (Jack)  William  Bean,  born  August  14,  1912. 
A  plumber.  He  died  June  21,  1943. 

2.  Mary  Natalie  Bean,  born  June  10,  1914;  married 
Norman  John  Lackmann,  August  12,  1933.  Nor¬ 
man  was  born  September  3,  1907,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

f.  Jesse  St.  Clair,  born  September  13,  1893,  Richfield, 
Utah.  Died  February  11,  1895. 

*  * 

Win.  James  Bean  was  tall  and  handsome,  with  a  curl  in 
his  light  brown  hair.  He  went  to  Southern  States  on  a 
mission  in  the  early  80's.  He  studied  engineering  without 
college;  was  sawyer  at  Bean  sawmill;  was  U.  S.  Deputy 
Marshall;  was  a  student  of  history  and  quite  a  “book¬ 
worm,”  as  we  called  him. 


II.  Mary  Geneva  Bean  was  born  December  15,  1859,  Provo, 
Utah,  and  was  married  April  7,  1881,  to  W  illiam  Rich- 
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ard  Collings  of  Monroe,  Utah,  where  she  taught  school. 
He  was  the  son  of  Richard  and  Emma  Luella  Lawrence 
Collings.  He  was  horn  August  3.  1857,  Springville.  Utah, 
and  died  February  22,  1919,  at  Monroe,  Utah.  She  died 
January  9,  1882,  leaving  their  only  child,  just  six  days 
old,  named — 

a.  Geneva  May  Collings,  born  January  3,  1882.  at  Mon¬ 
roe,  Utah.  She  was  taken  and  raised  by  her  grandma, 
Mary  Jane  Wall  Bean,  until  the  father  married  again. 
Geneva  May  married  Bernard  Adwin  Montague  on 
November  11,  1901,  the  son  of  Theodore  Adwin 
-Montague  and  Letesha  Ada  Patterson.  He  was  born 
October  4,  1877,  Payson,  Utah.  They  have  nine 
children : 

1.  Bernice  Montague,  born  April  5,  1901,  Salem, 
Utah,  married  Harold  Joseph  Huff,  born  Septem¬ 
ber  27,  1897,  Lake  Shore,  Utah.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  April  5,  1921.  Their  six  children  are: 

i.  Benson  Harold  Huff,  born  January  27,  1922, 
Wabuska,  Lyon  County,  Nevada.  Married 
July  23,  1943.  Now  (1945)  in  Navy,  Fireman 
1st  Class. 

ii.  William  Adwin  Huff,  born  April  9,  1923,  Wa¬ 
buska,  Lyon  County,  Nevada.  Married  Oct. 
22,  1942,  Lois  Mecham. 

iii.  Irvin  Lari  Huff,  born  February  18,  1928, 
Yeringlon,  Lyon  County,  Nevada. 

iv.  Ray  Leon  Huff,  born  August  18,  1930,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

v.  Aida  Mae  Huff,  born  February  15,  1937,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 
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vi.  Sliiela  Elaine  Huff,  born  January  20,  1939, 
Salt  J^ake  City,  Utah. 

2.  Arthur  Wayne  Montague,  born  September  4,  1905, 
Salem,  Utah  County,  Utah.  He  married  Vivian 
Martha  Burke,  February  25,  1925.  She  was  born 
at  Santa  Cruz,  California,  September  5.  1905. 
They  had  but  one  child,  that  died — 

i.  Merle  Montague — but  they  adopted  two  others: 
Shirley  Jean  and  Bernard. 

3.  Blanche  Montague,  born  July  29,  1908,  Salem, 
Utah,  married  Howard  Orlo  Warren  on  January 
20,  1926.  He  was  born  December  27,  1903.  Their 
five  children  are: 

i.  Zelda  Warren,  born  November  9,  1926.  Salem. 
Utah. 

ii.  Orlo  Montague  Warren,  born  October  27, 
1927,  Salem,  Utah. 

iii.  Gerald  Elmer  Warren,  born  March  31,  1930, 
Salem,  Utah. 

iv.  Aurlene  Warren,  born  December  6,  1932, 
Salem,  Utah. 

v.  John  Russell  Warren,  born  November  12, 
1942,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

4.  Alton  B.  Montague,  born  June  21,  1911,  Salem, 
Utah,  married  Ida  Evelyn  Harper.  Names  of 
their  two  children  are: 

i.  Farrell  Douglas  Montague. 

ii.  Merlin  Niel  Montague. 
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5.  Rulon  Lamar  Montague,  born  December  4,  1912. 
Salem,  Utah,  married  Merle  Luetta  Walker.  They 
have  three  children: 

i.  Rulon  Lamar  Montague,  Jr. 

ii.  Donna  Marie  Montague. 

iii.  Danny  Walker  Montague. 

6.  Adwin  Gene  Montague,  born  December  12,  1915, 
Salem,  Utah.  He  married  Norma  Fern  Beck  and 
they  have  three  children: 

i.  Alton  Ray  Montague. 

ii.  Adwin  Gene  Montague,  Jr. 

iii.  Evelyn  Montague. 

7.  Arda  Montague,  born  June  1,  1919,  Salem,  Utah. 
Died  infant. 

8.  Leland  Colli ngs  Montague,  born  July  9,  1921, 
Salem,  Utah,  who  married  Grace  Frisby,  and  has 
one  child: 

i.  Merlene  Montague. 

9.  11a  Montague,  born  December  11,  1925,  and  died 
December  25,  1926,  Salem,  Utah. 


III.  Leo  Albert  Bean,  born  September  1,  1861,  Provo, 
Utah;  Married  Ollaminnie  Baker  December  7,  1887,  at 
Logan,  Utah.  Minnie  was  born  March  22,  I860,  at 
Nephi,  Utah,  daughter  of  W  illiam  G.  Baker  and  Nico- 
lina  Marie  Nielson  (Bertelson).  She  died  July  25. 
1930,  in  Boise,  Idaho.  Leo  Albert  died  May  31,  1904, 
in  Richfield,  Utah.  He  was  an  industrious  farmer  and 
active  in  Church  duties;  filled  a  mission  to  the  Southern 
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States;  he  was  City  marshal  and  had  great  influence  for 
good  with  the  youth.  He  was  interested  with  his 
brothers  in  sawmill  business  and  road  building.  Otta- 
minnie  was  a  beautiful  woman  and  a  devoted  mother. 
She  had  charge  of  the  combined  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  office  in  Richfield  for  years.  They  had  six 
children: 

a.  Leo  Claudius  Bean  was  born  April  28,  1889,  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah.  He  was  married  January  6,  1908,  to 
Mary  Hall,  born  January  23,  1888,  in  Auckland, 
Tauranga.  New  Zealand,  daughter  of  David  Hall, 
born  in  Birmingham,  England,  and  Charlotte  Para- 
one,  (Brown  in  English).  The  names  of  their  five 
children  follow: 

1.  Douglas  Hal  Bean,  born  November  3,  1908,  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  died  September  12,  1909. 

2.  Zealand  Hal  Bean,  born  January  27,  1910,  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah.  He  married  Bonnie  Yancey,  January 
24,  1931,  of  Caldwell,  Idaho,  daughter  of  Jerry 
and  Eva  Lemon  Yancey.  They  were  divorced. 
Zealand’s  children  are  two  sons: 

i.  Gordon  Douglas  Bean,  born  June  15,  1932, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

ii.  Jerry  Leo  Bean,  born  December  31,  1934, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Zealand  Hal  Bean’s  2nd  wife  is  Mrs.  Merle 
Ritcl  lie  (George). 

3.  Minnie  Bean,  born  October  21,  1911,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  married  Adelbert  Fausett  of  Fayette, 
Ada  County,  Idaho,  on  October  21,  1930. 

Their  two  children  were: 


. 
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i.  Mary  Janice  Fausett,  born  May  26.  1932,  in 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

ii.  Baby  son  Stephen,  died. 

4.  Ruth  Charlotte  Bean,  born  June  2,  1913,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  married  Robert  D.  Bradbury 
of  Vancouver,  Washington,  on  November  13, 
1932.  Their  th  ree  children  were  born  in  Bell¬ 
ingham,  Washington,  named: 

i.  Joan  Bradbury,  born  June  7,  1934. 

ii.  Roberta  Bradbury,  born  in  February,  1939. 

iii.  Dixie  Kay  (girl)  Bradbury,  born  February 
12,  1940. 

5.  James  Albert  Bean  was  born  July  4,  1917,  Rich¬ 
field,  Sevier  County,  Utah.  He  married  Frances 
Buonarti  about  1940  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Their  child — 

i.  James  Thomas  Bean  was  born  January  20, 
1943,  Ontario,  California. 

Leo  Claudius  Bean  is  an  expert  Creamery  Man,  and  it 
is  said  bis  invention  or  formula  for  cottage  cheese  is  per¬ 
fection.  He  is  loyal  to  bis  company  and  devoted  to  his 
family.  His  wife  was  a  wonderful  missionary  to  the  Saints 
of  New  Zealand  and  a  mother  to  anyone  in  need,  devoted 
to  her  family  and  Church,  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

b.  George  Albert  Bean,  born  February  6,  1891,  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah,  and  died  January  1,  1944,  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California.  Married  April  10.  1916,  to  Rose 
Elaine  Douady  who  was  born  in  Paris,  France,  and 
died  in  1918  in  Richfield,  Utah.  They  had  two 
daughters: 
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1.  Elaine  Douady  Bean,  born  February  9,  1917. 
She  married  in  April,  1937,  Earnest  Henry  Mar- 
croft,  son  of  Thomas  Henry  and  Esther  A  iola 
R>  mearson  Marcroft,  born  September  19,  1913, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Earnest  and  Elaine  have 
three  daughters: 

i.  Esther  Alberta  Marcroft,  born  October  28, 
1938,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

ii.  Cecelia  Ann  Marcroft,  born  February  9, 

1941,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

iii.  Ruth  Elaine  Marcroft,  born  September  14, 

1942,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

2.  Rose  Gayle  Bean,  born  November  8.  1918,  at 
Richfield,  Utah;  when  her  mother  died  Gayle  was 
adopted  by  Dr.  Steiner. 

c.  Minnie  Bean,  born  August  22,  1892,  Richfield, 
Utah.  Died  August  25,  1892. 

d.  William  Louis  Bean,  born  June  7,  1894,  Richfield, 
Utah.  Unmarried.  In  World  War  I. 

e.  Mary  Aileen  Bean,  born  March  1,  1896,  Richfield, 
Utah;  married  August  16,  1916,  Thomas  Leander 
Earle  who  was  born  December  10,  1895,  in  Rock 
County,  Wisconsin,  the  son  of  David  Lindsay  Earle 
and  Emeline  Ilarkness  Earle.  They  are  the  parents 
of  six  children: 

J.  Kathleen  Earle,  born  June  7,  1917,  in  Ririe, 
Idaho.  She  married  Merton  La  Von  McCurdy, 
May  7,  1934.  They  are  divorced.  They  bad  one 
child: 

i.  Kerry  Earle  McCurdy,  born  April  21,  1935. 
Kathleen  is  a  graduate  nurse.  Her  2nd  hus¬ 
band  is  . . . . . 
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2.  David  Lindsay  Earle  was  born  February  4,  1919, 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  David  is  serving  in  this 
World  War.  W  as  taken  prisoner  by  Japs  on 
Mindanao  and  is  0.  K.  he  says. 

3.  Leo  Albert  Earle,  born  February  2,  1921,  Idaho. 
He  is  in  the  service,  also  (1915).  He  married 
Reba  Sburtliff,  May  22,  1912. 

4.  Evelyne  Earle,  born  September  27,  1924. 

5.  Don  Bean  Earle,  born  November  12,  1928. 

.  6.  Phyllis  Earle,  born  September  21,  1930. 

f.  Geneva  Bean,  born  May  21,  1899,  Richfield,  Utah; 
married  December  3,  1927,  at  Boise.  Idaho,  to  Milo 
White  Russell,  born  May  27,  1882,  at  Hope,  North 
Dakota.  They  both  worked  in  offices  at  Boise,  Idaho, 
State  Capitol  building.  They  have  three  children : 

1.  Lorraine  (girl)  Russell,  born  November  20. 
1928,  Nampa,  Caldwell  County,  Idaho. 

2.  Warren  Milo  Russell,  born  April  23,  1930. 

3.  Robin  Osborn  Russell,  born  March  30,  1941, 
Nampa,  Idaho. 

*  *  * 

Aileen  Bean  Earle  and  Geneva  Bean  Russell  both  worked 
for  the  telephone  and  telegraph  company  in  Richfield  after 
school  hours,  delivering  messages  on  their  bicycles.  They 
are  active  in  the  family  and  community.  They  are  both 
officials  in  Church  organizations. 


IV.  Nancy  Vilate  Bean  was  horn  April  27,  1864,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Abram  Johnson,  August  28,  1884.  He  was  horn 
January  27,  1859,  in  Risor,  Norway,  and  died  July  1, 
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1915,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah.  He  filled  a  mission  to 
Great  Britain  and  was  a  very  successful  merchant  in 
Mt.  Pleasant.  Abram  and  Vilate  were  both  active  in 
their  Church  duties,  officially.  She  was  an  expert  dress¬ 
maker.  They  had  four  children: 

a.  Mabel  Maud  Johnson  was  born  February  14,  1836, 
Mt.  Pleasant.  Sanpete  Co.,  Utah.  She  married  James 
Richard  Earle,  April  7,  1908.  She  is  now  in  War 
service,  1944-45.  Their  two  children  are: 

1.  Kathryn  Earle,  born  March  4,  1909,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Utah,  who  married  Ferrel  Robert  Hansen,  No¬ 
vember  19,  1932.  They  have  two  children: 

i.  Larry  Michael  Hansen,  born  February  14, 
1936,  Woods  Cross,  Davis  Co.,  Utah. 

ii.  Gordon  Hansen,  born  April  4,  1937,  Woods 
Cross,  Davis  County,  Utah. 

2.  James  Richard  Earle,  Jr.,  born  May  25,  1915, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah.  He  married  Winona  Jeanne 
Wagoner  December  9,  1939.  James  is  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  They  have 
a  son  named — 

i.  George  David  Earle,  born  April  17,  1943,  in 
Marion,  Indiana. 

b.  Evan  Abram  Johnson,  born  July  11,  1889,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Sanpete,  Utah,  was  married  April  7,  1911, 
to  Fern  Rasmussen  of  Ephraim,  Utah.  Evan  wras 
killed  by  a  train  near  the  sugar  factory  at  Elsinore, 
Sevier  County,  on  September  14,  1911.  Fern  died 
with  Flu  on  October  28,  1918,  at  Ephraim.  They 
had  one  child: 

1.  E^  an  Rasmussen  Johnson,  born  October  30, 
1911,  Ephraim,  Utah;  who  married  Wanda 
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Wingate  of  Monroe,  Utah,  March  23,  1934;  their 
child  is  named— 

i.  Fern  Marlene  Johnson,  born  in  March  1935, 
Ephraim,  Utah. 

c.  Virginia  Lee  Johnson,  born  April  23,  1891,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Sanpete  County,  Utah.  He  was  in  the 
Swiss-German  mission;  was  Supt.  of  S.  S. ;  Coun¬ 
selor  in  M.  I.  A.  and  Quorum  teacher.  He  married 
October  18,  1915,  Alice  W  rathall  of  Grantsville, 
Tooele  Co.,  Utah.  Alice  was  born  September  8, 
-1892,  and  they  have  the  following  children: 

1.  A1  ice  Maurine  Johnson  was  born  November  28, 
1917,  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  Ltah.  She  married  Harvey 
Speirs  Howarth,  September  25,  1943.  He  was 
born  Oct.  4,  191 3.  Their  child  is  named— 

i.  John  Harvey  Howrarth,  born  October  2,  1944. 

2.  David  Wrath  all  Johnson,  born  May  7,  1920,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Utah.  David  is  in  the  service  of  his 
Country  in  England  (1944). 

3.  Robot  Lee  Johnson  was  born  Fcbruarv  18,  1922. 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah.  He,  too,  is  in  the  service 
in  Italy  (1914). 

Virginius  Lee  Johnson  has  been  in  Government  service 
for  years  and  is  t lie  assistant  District  agent  in  Utah's 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild  Game  Service  in  Ltah  District.  He  is 
efficient  and  dependable.  He  finds  time  to  do  work  in 
Church  Quorums  also.  His  wife,  Alice,  was  an  excellent 
teacher  in  public  schools  and  Church  organizations.  Was 
Counselor  to  President  of  the  \oung  W  omen's  M.  I.  A.  in 
Ensign  Stake.  She  passed  away  January  6,  1945.  Alice 
Maurine  with  fine  college  training  binds  great  pleasure  in 
helping  less  fortunate  ones  at  the  Neighborhood  House  and 
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now  at  the  Bushnell  Hospital.  Is  Secretary  of  their  officers 
association. 

d.  Geneva  Belle  Johnson  was  born  July  28,  1893,  at 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah.  She  married  Don  Howard 
Johnson  December  25,  1916,  son  of  Stephen  and 
Luella  Curtis  Johnson  of  Spring ville,  Utah,  and  was 
born  December  12,  1892,  in  Springville,  Utah. 
They  had  one  child,  a  son — 

1.  Don  Howard  Johnson,  Jr.,  born  March  7,  1918. 
at  Seattle,  Washington.  He  enlisted  in  the  W  ar 
service  and  was  one  of  the  eight  men  killed  in 
Massachusetts  while  transferring  bombs  in  their 
airplane.  It  fell  and  the  explosion  that  follow¬ 
ed  killed  the  eight  men.  He  was  buried  in  Salt 
Take  City.  His  wife  lives  in  Murray,  Utah. 


A  .  Eliza  Isabel  Bean,  born  December  24,  1865,  in  Provo, 
and  died  September  24,  1869,  in  Santaquin,  Utah 
County,  Utah. 

VI.  Chloe  Diantha  Bean  was  horn  December  4  ,  1867, 
Provo,  Utah.  She  married  January  4,  1896,  John 
Henry  Eversoll,  born  November  14,  1849,  Shelby 
County,  Illinois,  son  of  Abram  and  Mary  Frances 
Mosely  Eversoll.  The  only  child  Chloe  Diantha  had 
was  left  motherless  four  days  after  his  birth,  as 
she  died  October  18.  1897,  in  Richfield.  Chloe 
Diantha  was  a  gifted  girl,  a  good  "mother  ’  to  her 
motherless  brothers  and  sisters.  She  was  a  fine 
teacher  and  musician.  Her  excellent  soprano  voice 
was  freely  used  in  Church  and  community  gatherings. 
Her  duets  with  her  brother  Mark  can  never  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

a.  Don  Bean  Eversoll  was  born  October  14,  1897. 
His  father  died  February  22,  1927,  in  San  Diego, 
California. 
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VII.  Melissa  Bean,  born  February  21,  1870,  in  Santaquin, 
Utah  County,  Utah,  was  married  November  21,  1888, 
to  Samuel  Gilman  Clark,  born  February  4,  1866,  in 
Berry  ville,  Kane  County,  Utah,  the  son  of  William 
Henry  and  Mary  Ann  Lang  (Laing)  Clark.  He  has 
been  a  prominent  Church  and  community  worker  all 
his  life  i)i  Richfield,  Sevier  County.  He  died  Septem¬ 
ber  11,  1938,  at  Richfield,  Utah.  His  wife  Melissa  has 
been  President  of  the  2nd  Ward  Relief  Society, 
County-  President  of  the  Daughters  of  Utah  Pioneers, 
and  mothered  many  besides  her  own  family"  of 
seven  children  who  idolize  her.  She  was  an  expert 
seamstress.  Her  home  is  a  house  of  order  and  spiritual 
strength. 

a.  Mary  Oetavia  Clark  was  born  November  7,  1891, 
Richfield,  Utah,  where  she  married  George  Theo¬ 
dore  Olsen,  Jr.,  on  October  19,  1910,  son  of  George 
Theodore  Olsen  and  Catherine  Maria  Edwards. 
Maryr  and  Ted  have  six  children.  Maiy  is  a  splendid 
musician  and  freely  gives  her  time  and  talents  to 
Church  and  community.  Her  own  composition  of 
words  and  music  “Mother”,  is  used  extensively. 

1.  Theodore  Clark  Olsen,  born  July  30,  1911,  at 
Riel) field,  Utah,  married  Frances  Evvlene  Upton, 
May  29,  1933,  of  Ogden,  Utah.  She  was  born 
November  18,  1911.  They  have  three  children: 

i.  Patricia  Ann  Olsen,  born  September  4,  1935, 
at  Ogden,  Utah. 

ii.  Geraldine  Olsen,  born  December  11,  1938, 
at  Ogden,  Utah. 

iii.  Theodore  Clark  Olsen,  Jr.,  born  June  5, 
1912,  at  Ogden,  Utah. 


'  • .  ■ 
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2.  William  Dean  Olsen,  born  September  30,  1913, 
Richfield,  Utah,  was  married  February  5,  1936, 
to  Cleora  Fuller,  daughter  of  Clyde  Robert  and 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Fuller.  Cleora  was  born  De¬ 
cember  21,  1913.  They  have  four  children: 

i.  James  Dean  Olsen,  born  October  21,  1913, 
Dillon,  Montana. 

ii.  William  Lee  Olsen,  born  December  2,  1938, 
of  Ogden,  Utah. 

iii.  Meridee  Olsen,  born  February  1,  1940,  at 
Ogden,  Utah. 

iv.  Robert  Olsen,  born  September  23,  1943,  at 
Ogden,  Utah. 

3.  Floyd  Gilman  Olsen,  born  August  27,  1914, 
Richfield,  Utah ;  was  married  September  16, 
1936,  to  Luclla  Verlene  W  ilcox,  born  April  28, 

_  1916.  They  have  two  children: 

i.  Ronald  Olsen,  born  November  20,  1937, 
Ogden,  Utah. 

ii.  Brent  Olsen,  born  March  2,  1943,  Ogden,  Ut. 

4.  Samuel  Gerald  Olsen,  twin,  born  November  7, 
1918,  Richfield,  Utah,  he  married  Betty  Jean 
Halford  January  1,  1943.  Their  child — 

i.  Samuel  Halford  Olsen  was  born  July  12, 
1944,  in  Ogden,  Utah. 

5.  Melissa  Jane  Olsen  was  born  November  7,  1918, 
twin,  in  Richfield,  Utah.  She  married  Clarence 
Michael  Larsen,  November  9,  1938.  He  was  born 
October  23,  1917,  son  of  J.  Martin  and  Clara  M. 
Iverson  Larsen.  Their  two  children  are: 
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i.  Richard  Michael  Larsen,  born  November  1. 
1941,  at  Ogden,  Utah. 

ii.  Mary  Michelle  Larsen,  horn  November  1, 
1943,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

6.  Catherine  Vivian  Olsen,  born  November  26, 
1923,  Richfield,  Utah,  married  Myron  Mack 
Tracy,  September  22,  1940.  They  have  one  child: 

i.  Sharon  Kay  (girl)  Tracy,  born  November  13, 
1941,  at  Ogden,  Utah. 

b.  Dow  Gilman  Clark,  born  August  20,  1894,  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah,  and  died  December  19,  1920.  lie  mar¬ 
ried  Elvira  Jensen  August  23,  1913.  She  was  born 
October  13,  1893,  in  Elsinore,  Utah.  They  had  one 
child,  named 

1.  Coy  J.  Clark  (son),  horn  January  23,  1914,  at 
Richfield,  LItah. 

c.  Elva  Clark,  horn  March  14,  1896,  Richfield,  Utah; 
married  July  11,  1917,  to  Wallace  H.  Sorensen,  born 
July  11,  1891,  at  Aurora,  Sevier  County,  Utah,  the 
so))  of  Parley  and  Emma  Ilelquist  Sorensen.  Elva 
is  a  very  capable  and  refined  leader  in  any  organi¬ 
zation.  Is  President  of  2nd  Ward  Relief  Society  at 
present.  She  is  a  good  mother  and  “good  neigh¬ 
bor”.  A  great  help  to  a  “Bishop”  husband.  They 
have  four  children: 

1.  Wallace  Sammy  Sorensen,  horn  May  13,  1918, 
Richfield,  Utah.  He  attended  the  B.  Y.  U.  at 
Provo,  and  filled  a  three  year  mission,  1  year, 
from  September  1938  to  October  1939,  in  Swed¬ 
en,  and  finished  his  mission  in  Eastern  State's 
when  War  began  in  Europe.  Sammy  was  com¬ 
missioned  2nd  Lieutenant  in  U.  S.  Air  Force, 
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April  28,  1942.  Was  1st  Pilot  of  Flying  Fortress 
in  Australia.  Made  1st  Pilot  November  1,  1942. 
Missing  in  action  November  17,  1942,  and  offici¬ 
ally  reported  dead  later.  His  father.  W  allace  H., 
filled  a  mission  in  Southern  States,  and  was  in 
the  army  of  the  U.  S.  from  November  3,  1917, 
until  1919,  in  two  major  battles  in  France  in 
1st  World  War. 

2.  Marg  aret  Clark  Sorensen  was  born  May  31, 
1920,  in  Richfield,  Utah,  and  married  Philip 
Peterson,  July  14,  1942.  They  have  one  child. 

i.  Beverly  Ann  Peterson,  born  July  17,  1943,  at 
Richfield,  Utah. 

3.  Julia  Clark  Sorensen,  born  November  23,  1923, 
Richfield,  Utah.  She  is  now  on  a  mission  to  the 
State  of  Florida,  U.  S.  A.,  1944. 

4.  Mary  Ann  Sorensen  was  born  January  30,  1932, 
Richfield,  Utah. 

d.  11a  Melissa  Clark  was  born  November  20,  1899,  at 
Richfield.  Utah.  Ila  filled  a  mission  in  Southern 
Slates;  worked  in  her  father's  abstracting  office; 
an  officer  in  Young  Women’s  M.  I.  A.  of  Sevier 
Stake,  teacher  in  Sunday  School,  etc.  She  married 
Merle  J.  Norton  on  July  23,  1942.  He  was  born 
September  18,  1883. 

e.  Maud  Clark  was  born  October  4,  1903,  Richfield, 
Utah.  She  married  October  4,  1928,  Claud  Lee 
Bess  of  Cedar  City,  Iron  County,  Utah.  They  have 
one  son : 

1.  Gordon  Clark  Bess,  born  January  12,  1930,  at 
Richfield,  Utah. 
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f.  Genevieve  Clark,  born  January  27,  1906,  Richfield, 
Utah.  She  was  married  to  Joseph  Fielding  Hub- 
hard  November  27,  1934.  He  was  born  March  7, 
1903,  in  Pima,  Arizona.  They  have  two  children: 

1.  Jo  Anne  Hubbard,  born  August  21,  1935. 

2.  Genevieve  Hubbard,  born  . . . . . 

died 

g.  Dorothy  Clark,  born  April  7,  1908,  Richfield,  Utah, 
filled  a  mission  to  Southern  California,  and  was 
married  June  22,  1936,  to  Floyd  Clark  Noel  of 
Vernal,  Utah.  He  was  born  July  8,  1908.  They 
have  three  children : 

1.  Floyd  Clark  Noel,  Jr.,  born  July  8,  1937,  at 
Vernal,  Utah. 

2.  Marilyn  Noel,  born  August  30,  1938. 

3.  Frank  Gilman  Noel,  born  February  21,  1943. 

VIII.  Virginius  Bean  was  born  July  21,  1872,  Provo,  Utah. 
On  May  22,  1895,  he  married  Lea  Annie  Bartlett 
who  was  .born  August  1.  1876,  in  Buffalo  Valley, 
Putnum  County,  Tennessee,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Illiaud  McKee  Bartlett.  Virginius  filled  a  mission 
to  Tennessee  and  a  second  mission  to  Northwestern 
States;  was  a  teacher  at  Koosharem.  Burrville,  Esca¬ 
lante;  City  Councilman,  1912;  Advanced  in  Priest¬ 
hood,  like  his  brothers,  from  Deacons  to  High  Priests. 
Was  Bishop  of  Richfield  2nd  Ward  for  ten  years, 
during  the  building  of  the  new  chapel;  was  a  high 
counselor  in  Sevier  Stake;  was  a  successful  farmer 
and  road-contractor  and  builder.  Annie  was  Ward 
President  of  Relief  Society  and  is  a  devoted  mother. 
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They  have  seven  children,  as  follows:  (The  first  three 

sons  were  in  the  1st  World  War  in  France.) 

a.  Henry  Dwight  Bean,  born  March  5,  1896,  Burr- 
ville,  Sevier  County,  Utah.  W  as  in  the  Infantry  in 
France  and  suffered  invalidism. 

b.  Yirginius  Arlie  Bean,  born  April  26,  1897,  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah,  married  Carrie  Nielson,  February 
8,  1926,  the  daughter  of  Lorenzo  and  Margaret 
Almstead  Nielson.  Virginius  Arlie  Bean  was  in 
the  messenger  Air  Service  in  France  during  the 
1st  WWrld  War,  served  as  courier  for  the  General. 
His  mission  for  the  L.  D.  S.  Church  to  Australia 
lasted  two  and  one-half  years,  as  he  presided 
over  some  conferences.  Virginius  and  Annie  have 
one  child  named — 

1.  Margaret  Ann  Bean,  born  January  25,  1928, 
at  Provo,  Utah. 

c.  Byron  Jesse  Bean,  born  January  14,  1900,  Esca¬ 
lante,  Garfield,  Utah.  He  was  in  France  during 
World  War  1.  He  married  on  August  26,  1926, 
Millicent  Young,  daughter  of  George  and  Alberta 
Young.  They  have  one  child, 

1.  James  Young  Bean. 

d.  Edwin  Bartlett  Bean,  born  January  30,  1904, 
Richfield,  Utah,  married  A  iola  Margarite  W  iece 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  daughter  of  Frank  V  iece  and 
Mildred  Pasco  W  iece,  on  May  13,  1929.  Viola 
was  born  about  1906.  No  children. 

e.  Virginia  Bean  was  born  February  12,  1908,  at 
Richfield,  Utah.  She  is  a  gifted  musician  and 
is  ever  in  demand  in  the  Church  and  community. 
She  married  Gustav  Olof  Larsen  February  12, 
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1926.  He  was  born  August  18.  1897,  in  Holladay, 
Salt  Lake  County,  Utah.  He  is  a  noted  educator, 
and  with  his  family,  went  to  Sweden  on  a  mission 
as  President.  His  wife,  Virginia,  trained  a  male 
quartette  that  became  very  popular  and  serviceable 
in  the  mission.  This  union  was  blessed  with  three 
children : 

1.  Gustav  Olof  Larsen,  Jr.,  born  December  24, 
1926,  Cedar  City,  Iron  Co.,  Utah.  Now  (1945) 
in  U.  S.  Navy. 

2.  Patricia  Ann  Larsen,  born  October  10,  1931,  in 
Cedar  City,  Utah. 

3.  Tanja  Virginia  Larsen  was  born  in  Cedar 
City,  Utah,  on  September  24,  1941. 

f.  Leah  Bean  was  born  July  19,  1913,  Richfield, 
Utah.  She  attended  school  in  Buffalo,  New  York, 
where  she  taught  a  Year  or  so  in  that  district.  She 
lived  at  the  Hill  Cumorah  cottage  with  her  parents, 
1930-31.  She  married  Walter  Chandler  of  San 
Bernardino,  California,  August  28,  1910.  They 
have  one  child : 

1.  John  Walter  Chandler,  born  April  6,  1943. 

g.  Robert  Bartlett  Bean  was  born  January  6,  1918. 
Richfield,  Utah.  He  married  August  31,  1941. 
Phyllis  Orcutt  in  San  Bernardino.  California, 
daughter  of  Henry  E.  and  Hazel  Willey  Orcutt. 
They  have  one  child.  '‘Bob'’  had  charge  of  office 
equipment  in  C  C  C  camp  at  Willow  Springs,  150 
miles  north  of  Sacramento,  California. 

1.  Robert  Bruce  Bean,  born  . . . 
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IX.  Edith  Jane  Bean,  born  September  22,  1874,  Prattville, 
Sevier  County,  Utah.  She  married  John  H.  Eversoll 
after  her  sister  Chloe’s  death  and  took  care  of  baby 
Don.  Edith  died  August  21,  1904,  at  Richfield,  Utah, 
in  the  home  of  her  sister  Melissa.  Edith  was  devoted 
lo  her  sister  Chloe’s  little  babe.  She  was  a  beautiful 

girl. 


X.  Isaac  Wall  Bean,  born  November  30,  1876,  at  Prattville, 
Sevier  County,  Utah.  He  married  Hattie  Bartlett,  who 
was  born  April  5,  1881,  in  Buffalo  Valley,  Putnum  Co., 
Tennessee.  They  were  married  June  3,  1903,  and  had 
six  children.  Isaac  Wall  Bean  was  not  a  husky  boy  but 
he  learned  to  do  carpenter  and  plumbing  work,  some 
mining,  farming  and  Church  'work.  Hattie  is  a  splendid 
nurse  and  a  capable  Relief  Society  President. 

a.  Oba  Rex  Bean,  born  March  28,  1904.  Kimberly, 
Sevier  County,  Utah.  He  joined  the  army,  took  ill 
and  died  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1928. 

b.  Eleanor  Illiaud  Bean  was  born  September  12,  1905, 
at  Richfield,  Utah.  She  went  to  Los  Angeles,  Califor¬ 
nia  and  took  up  practical  nursing  and  dietetics. 

c.  Marien  Bean,  born  April  13,  1907,  Richfield,  Utah, 
is  a  great  asset  to  the  Richfield  2nd  Ward  in  a  musi¬ 
cal  way.  She  can  sing,  train  the  choir  and  play  the 
piano  when  necessary.  She  married  Dr.  David  Elmer 
Ostler  on  June  22,  1937.  He  was  born  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  July  13,  1890. 

d.  Nona  Bean,  born  July  15,  1911,  Richfield,  Utah, 
married  Owen  W  oodruff  Bingham  on  September  27, 
1933.  He  was  born  June  14,  1910,  the  son  of  Francis 
and  Annie  Sophia  Hansen  Bingham.  They  have  five 
children : 
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1.  Lea  Ann  Bingham,  born  December  8,  1935,  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah, 

2.  Patricia  Marien  Bingham,  born  March  12,  1938, 
Richfield,  Utah. 

3.  Richard  David  Francis  Bingham,  August  8,  1940, 
Richfield,  Utah. 

4.  Zola  Jean  Bingham,  born  July  28,  1942,  Santa 
Monica,  California. 

5.  Son  . . . ,  born  December  21, 

1944,  Provo,  Utah. 

e.  Zola  Elizabeth  Bean,  born  August  25.  1920,  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah,  married  Ensign  Evan  A.  Beekstead  of 
Meadow,  Millard  Co.,  Utah,  on  October  22,  1943, 
son  of  N.  D.  Beekstead. 

f.  Richard  McKee  Bean,  born  September  22,  1922,  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah,  was  one  of  the  first  to  leave  Richfield  to 
join  the  service  of  his  Country  in  World  W  ar  II. 


XI.  Jesse  Fuller  Bean,  horn  February  13,  1879,  Central 
(Inverury),  Sevier  County.  Utah.  Jesse  was  in  the 
Spanish- American  War;  filled  a  mission  to  Southern 
Stales;  a  salesman  with  ready  wit,  and  a  true  Latter- 
day  Saint.  He  married  Cecil  Gardner  September  29, 
1909.  Cecil  was  born  December  24,  1888,  Indianola. 
Ulah,  I  lie  daughter  of  Elias  Gardner  and  Clarissa  Sus¬ 
annah  Seeley.  Cecil  Gardner  Bean  is  a  devoted  mother; 
a  fail  hful  n  elief  Society  and  Genealogical  worker. 
Jesse  died  April  1,  1943,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  They 
have  had  eight  children: 

a.  Helene  Bean  was  born  December  28,  1911,  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah,  and  she  married  on  June  22,  1933, 
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Lucian  Young  Ray,  born  October  27,  1903,  son  of 
Lucian  Ray  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Helene  and 
Lucian  have  two  children: 

1.  Marilyn  Ray,  born  February  8,  1935,  in  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 

2.  Helene  Ray,  born  June  29,  1940,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

b.  Jesse  Gardner  Bean,  born  August  24,  1912,  in  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah,  where  he  died  September  14,  1925. 

c.  Iris  Bean,  born  September  28,  1914,  Richfield,  Utah. 
She  married  Andrew'  Jackson  Marcroft,  son  of 
Thomas  Henry  Marcroft  and  Esther  Viola  Rynear- 
son.  Andrew'  was  born  October  8,  1914,  and  they 
were  married  July  8,  1935.  Their  two  children  are 
named, 

1.  Jay  Henry  Marcroft,  born  July  28,  1937,  in  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

2.  How  aid  Wendell  Marcroft,  born  February  11, 
1942,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

d.  David  Gardner  Bean,  born  January  9,  1917,  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah.  Now'  (1945)  a  Merchant  Marine  in 
U.  S.  Service.  He  married  Merle  Chamberlain  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1937.  Merle  was  born  in  Circleville, 
Piute  County,  Utah,  November  15,  1914.  They 
have  two  children: 

1.  Robert  David  Bean,  born  May  28,  1942,  May- 
wood,  California. 

2.  Carolyn  Bean,  born  March  29,  1944,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 
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e.  Howard  Junius  Bean,  born  May  4,  1920,  Richfield, 
Utah.  He  was  drowned  when  he  dove  into  the  pool 
at  Sugar  House  Park  on  July  18.  1927. 

f.  Morris  Lloyd  Bean,  born  January  29,  1924,  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah.  He  is  now  (1945)  in  the  U.  S.  Service 
and  married  Patricia  Fahlman.  of  Medista,  Ohio, 
on  June  12,  1943. 

g.  Byron  Blair  Bean,  born  May  17,  1926,  Richfield, 
Utah.  Now  (1945)  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S. 

h.  George  Elias  Bean,  horn  March  8,  1930.  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 


XII.  Taylor  Jay  Bean,  horn  November  5,  1881,  Richfield, 
Utah.  Died  in  California,  1910. 


XIII.  Cornelia  (Nell)  Bean,  horn  December  11,  1884,  in 
Richfield,  Utah.  She  filled  a  mission  in  Colorado  and 
has  sung  her  way  into  the  hearts  of  thousands  with 
her  sweet  voice.  Nell  married  Louis  Taylor,  son  of 
John  E.  Taylor  and  Edith  Alice  Henderson  on  April 
2,  1919.  Louis  was  horn  June  17,  1889,  in  Clifton, 
Idaho.  They  have  six  children: 

a.  Homer  Bean  Taylor,  horn  January  25,  1920,  Clif¬ 
ton,  Franklin  County,  Idaho,  married  Delores 
Elwood  of  Trinidad,  California,  November  23, 
1941.  Homer  joined  the  Coast  Guard  on  the  west 
coast  where  he  met  the  lady  of  his  choice.  April 
6,  1943,  he  is  keeper  of  Look-out  Station  at  Avila, 
California.  Thev  have  one  child: 

j 

1.  Delores  Elizabeth  Taylor,  horn  September  26, 
1942,  in  California. 
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b.  John  Bean  Taylor,  born  January  2,  1922,  Clifton. 
Idaho.  Died  February  8,  1938,  in  Mesa,  Maricopa 
County,  Arizona. 

c.  Lorin  Bean  Taylor,  born  September  5,  1923,  Clif¬ 
ton,  Idaho.  Inducted  into  the  Army  April  5, 
1943,  at  Fort  Douglas,  Utah. 

d.  Mary  Edith  Taylor,  born  May  3,  1925,  Clifton, 
Idaho.  Died  at  Thornton,  Idaho,  February  12. 
1931. 

e.  Evan  Bean  Taylor  (twin),  born  May  19,  1926. 
Clifton,  Idaho.  Died  at  Thornton,  Idaho,  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  1933. 

f.  Ethel  Bean  Taylor  (twin),  born  May  19,  1926. 
Clifton,  Idaho.  Died  May  3,  1929,  Mesa,  Arizona. 

*«  vf 

Because  of  poverty  and  adverse  circumstances,  Nell  has 
had  a  hard  life,  shifting  about  with  her  family,  and  lost 
nearly  all  they  had,  even  four  of  her  children.  She  has  borne 
up  remarkably  well,  with  hope  and  fortitude.  She  was  six 
years  old  when  her  mother  died,  and  her  sister  Melissa  and 
her  husband,  S.  G.  Clark,  raised  Cornelia  (Nell)  to  woman¬ 
hood,  sent  her  on  a  mission  and  fostered  her  when  within 
reach.  Withal,  Nell  is  a  true  Saint,  sympathetic  and  help¬ 
ful  wherever  she  goes.  Her  husband,  Louis,  is  also  a 
Church  worker,  and  Idled  a  mission  to  Colorado. 
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George  Teancuin  Bean,  to  Southern  States,  U.  S.  A. 
(Georgia  and  Alabama) 

William  James  Bean,  to  Southern  States,  U.  S.  A. 
(Tennessee) 

Leo  Albert  Bean,  to  Southern  Slates,  U.  S.  A.  (Georgia) 

Victor  Emanuel  Bean,  to  Eastern  Stales,  U.  S.  A.  (Penn¬ 
sylvania) 

Charles  Lewis  Bean,  to  Southern  States,  U.  S.  A.  (Vir¬ 
ginia).  Second  mission  to  Northern  States.  (Wisconsin) 

Willard  Washington  Bean,  to  Southern  States,  U.  S.  A. 
(Tennessee) 

Burton  John  Bean,  to  Southern  States,  U.  S.  A.  (Ten¬ 
nessee) 

Virginius  Bean,  to  Southern  States,  U.  S.  A.  (Tennessee) 
Second  mission  to  Northwestern  States.  (Washington  and 
Montana) 

Jesse  Fuller  Bean,  to  Southern  States,  U.  S.  A.  (Tennes¬ 
see) 

Cornelia  Bean,  to  Western  States,  U.  S.  A.  (Colorado) 
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Parley  Pratt  Peterson,  Jr.,  to  North  Central  States.  (Wis¬ 
consin  and  Illinois) 

Roy  Verdell  Bean,  to  New  England  States,  U.  S.  A. 
(Massachusetts) 

George  Albert  Beal,  Jr.,  to  Central  States,  U.  S.  A.  (Kan¬ 
sas  and  Missouri) 

Victor  Vein  Bean,  to  North  Central  States.  (Illinois  and 
Michigan) 

Leo  Nelson  Beal,  to  German-Austrian  Mission.  (Germany) 

Eugene  Urcil  Bean,  to  Swiss-German  Mission.  (Germany) 

Virginius  Lee  Johnson,  to  German-Austrian  Mission. 
(Germany) 

George  Ariel  Bean,  to  Southern  States,  U.  S.  A.  (South 
Carolina) 

Merrill  Dec  Bean,  to  Eastern  States,  U.  S.  A.  (New  Ycrk 
and  New  Jersey) 

Ila  Clark,  to  Southern  States,  LT.  S.  A.  (Tennessee) 
Virginius  Arlie  Bean,  to  Australia. 

Grace  Von  Nordeck,  to  Central  Slates,  U.  S.  A.  (Mis¬ 
souri  and  Kansas) 

Mae  Bean,  to  France-Belgium  Mission. 

Virginia  Bean  Larsen,  to  Sweden  with  her  husband  Pres. 
Gustav  Olof  Larsen. 

Dorothy  Clark,  to  Southern  California,  U.  S.  A.  (Los 
Angeles,  California) 


GREAT-GRAND  CHILDREN  WHO  FILLED  MISSIONS 


Virginia  Andrew,  to  Northwestern  States,  U.  S.  A. 
(Washington  and  Montana) 

Mary  Anderson,  to  Eastern  States,  U.  S.  A.  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  York) 

Wallace  Sammy  Sorensen,  to  Sweden  until  War,  then 
finished  in  U.  S.  A. 

Theodore  Clark  Olsen,  to  Northwestern  States,  U.  S.  A. 
(Washington  and  Montana) 

June  Andrew,  to  France  until  War,  then  she  finished  in 
Canada. 

James  Mark  Anderson,  to  Central  States,  U.  S.  A.  (Mis¬ 
souri  and  Kansas) 

Julia  Sorensen,  to  Southern  States,  U.  S.  A.  (Now  in 
Florida,  1944) 
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Leland  Stanford  Bean,  son  of  George  T.  and  Celia  Hunt 
Bean.  ( Abcess  in  ear  caused  release.) 

Elden  Henry  Beal,  son  of  George  A.  and  Melinda  Bean 
Beal. 

David  Cannon  Beal,  son  of  George  A.  and  Melinda  Bean 
Beal. 

Henry  Dwight  Bean,  son  of  Yirginius  and  Annie  Bartlett 
Bean. 

Yirginius  Arlie  Bean,  son  of  Yirginius  and  Annie  Bart¬ 
lett  Bean. 

Byron  Jesse  Bean,  son  of  Yirginius  and  Annie  Bartlett 
Bean. 

Walter  Arnold  Bean,  son  of  Victor  E.  and  Mary  H.  Baker 
Bean. 

Ellis  Emmanuel  Bean,  son  of  Victor  E.  and  Mary  H. 
Baker  Bean. 

William  Grant  Bean,  son  of  Victor  E.  and  Mary  H. 
Baker  Bean. 

Joseph  Marquis  Bean,  son  of  Marquis  L.  and  Annie  M. 
Horne  Bean. 

Monte  Lafayette  Bean,  son  of  Marquis  L.  and  Annie  M. 
Horne  Bean. 

Dow  Gilman  Clark,  son  of  Samuel  G.  and  Melissa  Bean 
Clark.  (Bad  hearing  caused  release.) 

Legrand  Farnsworth,  son  of  Reuben  R.  and  Lola  M. 
Bean  Farnsworth. 

Arthur  Blaine  Farnsworth,  son  of  Reuben  R.  and  Lola  M. 
Bean  Farnsworth. 

Will  iam  Louis  Bean,  son  of  Leo  Albert  and  Minnie  Baker 
Bean.  . 

Willard  Paul  Bean,  son  of  Willard  W.  and  Eflie  Felts  Bean. 
Don  Bean  Eversoll,  son  of  John  II.  and  Chloe  D.  Bean 
Eversoll. 
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THIS  WORLD  WAR  II 

(There  may  be  others  not  yet  reported  to  the  Historian, 
also  some  military  ratings  not  reported.) 

Henry  Eldon  Beal,  Sr.,  is  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the 
United  States  Army.  At  present  he  is  assistant  Chief  of 
Staff,  G-2  on  the  Staff  of  General  Cortlandt  Parker,  who  is 
the  Commanding  General  of  the  Southern  California  Sector, 
stationed  in  California.  He  is  also  the  Public  Relations 
officer  for  his  organization.  His  parents  are  George  and 
Melinda  Bean  Beal.  His  wife,  Lois  Gowans  Beal. 

Henry  Eldon  Beal,  Jr.,  is  a  1st  Lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps.  He  is  a  Fighter  Pilot  and  is  stationed  in  England. 
He  pilots  a  P-51  Mustang.  Son  of  Henry  E.,  Sr.,  and  Lois 
Gowans  Beal. 

Philip  Gowans  Beal  is  a  Private  1st  Class  in  the  United 
States  Army  Training  Corps.  He  is  studying  Medicine  at 
the  Cornell  Medical  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Son  of 
Henry  E.,  Sr.,  and  Lois  Gowans  Beal. 

Leo  Bartlett  Beal,  son  of  Leo  Nelson  and  Myrtle  Bartlett 
Beal,  is  in  U.  S.  Service. 

Wall  ace  Sammy  Sorensen,  son  of  Wallace  and  Elva  Clark 
Sorensen,  returned  from  a  mission  April,  1941;  was  com¬ 
missioned  2nd  Lieutenant  in  United  Stales  Air  Force,  April 
28,  1912;  1st  Pilot  of  Flying  Fortress  in  Australia;  made 
1st  Pilot  Nov.  1,  1942;  reported  missing  in  action  Nov. 
17,  1942,  notice  of  death  came  later.  His  father  was  in 
1st  Woild  War  in  France,  participating  in  two  major  battles. 

Don  Howard  Johnson,  Jr.,  son  of  Don  Howard  and  Geneve 
Johnson  Johnson;  horn  in  Seattle,  Washington,  March  7, 
1918.  He  enlisted  in  U.  S.  service;  was  one  of  eight  men 
who  were  conveying  bombs  in  an  airplane  when  it  crashed 
killing  all  the  men.  Don  Howard  was  buried  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 
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David  Wrathall  Johnson,  son  of  Virginius  L.  and  Alice 
W.  Johnson,  is  in  England  in  United  States  Army  service, 
enlisting  in  1913.  He  is  a  Corporal  in  an  Ordnance  Plant 
in  England  doing  technical  repair  work. 

Robert  Lee  Johnson,  2nd  son  of  Virginius  L.  and  Alice 
Wrathall  Johnson,  was  in  Italy,  later  in  Belgium.  He  is  a 
Private  1st  Class  in  Air  Service  of  the  Navy. 

James  Richard  Earle,  son  of  James  Richard  Earle,  Sr., 
and  Mabel  Johnson,  joined  the  U.  S.  services  in  Merchant 
Marines.  His  wife  is  Winona  Jeanne  Wagoner. 

George  Thomas  Lewis,  six  feet  four  inches  in  height, 
now  2nd  cook  in  Navy  reserve  of  Merchant  Marines:  has 
crossed  the  Pacific  ocean  twice  in  1944  service.  Son  of 
Harry  C.  and  Rose  Bean  Lewis.  He  enlisted  in  Nov.  1942. 

Robert  Theodore  Holman  is  a  Captain  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps;  has  received  the  distinguished  Flying  medal  and  4 
oakdeaf  clusters  of  honor.  Son  of  T.  L.  and  Lora  Bean 
Holman. 

Leland  Charles  Bean  is  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy  Air  Corps, 
(twin) 

Lionel  George  Bean  (twin)  is  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy 
Reserve.  Sons  of  Lionel  J.  and  Anna  E.  Bean. 

Richard  Ball  Bean  is  a  bombardier  in  the  Navy  Air 
Corps  in  Hawaii  and  has  medal  for  27  combat  missions 
against  Japs,  and  his  brother — 

Leland  Stanford  Bean,  Jr.,  is  in  New  Zealand  in  the 
Navy,  a  Cockswain  on  an  amphibian  boat.  Sons  of  Leland 
S.  and  Dorothy  Ball  Bean. 

Elmo  Pam  Bean  is  with  the  Seabees,  classified  as  Ship 
Fitter  2/c,  serving  with  Construction  Battalion  of  U.  S. 
Navy,  and  his  father — 

Golden  Conover  Bean,  has  won  the  individual  Navy  “E” 
two  or  three  times  for  excellent  service  in  his  work  of 
building  landing  barges,  a  special  heat  treating  process. 

Coldcn  Corned  Bean  is  foreman  at  California  Shipbuild-  • 
ing  corporation,  and  has  been  deferred  for  another  year 
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because  he  is  a  vital  key-man  in  their  electrical  welding 
department.  Son  of  Golden  Conover  and  Vera  Fairbanks 
Bean. 

Ariel  Story  Bean  entered  the  U.  S.  Service  April  12.  1913; 
took  basic  training  and  was  transferred  from  Army  Engi- 
neering  to  Air  Corps.  Son  of  George  A.  and  Nelly  Story 
Bean. 

Duane  George  Chadwick  is  in  the  Navy,  attending  Radio 
technical  school  in  Chicago,  Ill.  Perhaps  overseas  now. 
The  son  of  George  and  Erma  Bean  Chadwick. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  V  alter  Arnold  Bean  has  been  in  L!. 
-S.  military  service  for  years  and  has  given  much  untold 
aid  to  General  McArthur  as  Commander  of  Base  Headquar¬ 
ters,  recently  in  New  Guinea.  Walter  A.  was  in  the  first 
World  War  in  the  94th  Air  Squadron  with  Rickenbacker  in 
Coblenz  occupation  service.  Placed  in  truck  service  where 
he  met  Billv  Mitchell.  Son  of  Victor  E.  and  Mary  H. 
Baker  Bean. 

Captain  William  Grant  Bean,  in  the  army  in  Texas, 
teaching  Pilots  in  Air  Force.  Prominent  among  his  men. 
Son  of  Victor  E.  and  Mary  II.  Baker  Bean. 

Richard  McKee  Bean  is  a  Corporal  in  the  Marine  Corps 
— an  engineer  for  Airplanes.  Son  of  Isaac  W.  and  Hattie 
Bartlett  Bean. 

Boyd  Von  Nordeck  Humpherys,  son  of  Grace  Von  Nor- 
deck  Humpherys,  entered  the  service  May,  1945,  as  Seaman 
1st  Class  in  Navy  Radar. 

Dawn  Guerdon  Bean,  son  of  Willard  W.  and  Rebecca 
Pete  rson  Bean,  is  2nd  Lieutenant  in  Coast  Guard  service. 
He  enlisted  two  years  ago,  1942,  and  is  now  2nd  Lieutenant 
in  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Kelvin  Kync  Bean,  son  of  Willard  W.  and  Rebecca  Peter¬ 
son  Bean,  is  a  Seaman  1st  Class  in  the  Navy.  In  Pacific 
activities. 

James  Mark  Anderson,  son  of  James  and  Lydia  Bean 
Anderson,  is  a  Cadet  in  the  Navy  Air  Corps;  training  for 
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pilot’s  commission  in  California.  Graduated  Sept.  8.  1944, 
at  Chandler,  Arizona,  as  Lieutenant  in  Air  Corps. 

Mary  Anderson,  his  sister,  is  a  Cadet  Nurse  in  training 
at  St.  Mark’s  Hospital,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Joseph  Richard  Bean,  son  of  Joseph  M.  Bean  and  Permilla 
Rogers  Bean,  is  an  Ensign  in  the  Navy,  and  has  studied  at 
the  Columbia  University.  N.  Y..  in  training. 

Keith  Rogers  Bean,  the  2nd  Son  of  Joseph  M.  and  Per¬ 
milla  Rogers  Bean,  is  a  Private  in  the  Air  Corps. 

George  Marcel  Cummins,  son  of  Joseph  E.  and  Leola 
Horne  Cummins,  is  now  a  Major,  promoted  Dec.  3.  1942. 
While  at  university  R.  0.  T.  C.  he  won  a  chance  at  Ft. 
Warren,  Wyoming,  training  school,  then  at  Monterey  Camp, 
California,  he  received  a  medal  award  for  the  most  out¬ 
standing  cadet  in  the  country  in  proficiency  in  theoretical 
and  practical  work  on  the  75-millimeter  guns,  in  1938.  He 
graduated  from  the  U.  of  U.  in  1939,  together  with  his  sister 
Opal  Yvonne,  in  electrical  engineering,  and  went  into  active 
service  July  5,  1939.  Served  two  years  in  Hawaii,  in  Field 
Artillery  Reserve.  1940  to  1912.  where  he  was  promoted  to 
Captain,  and  was  commissioned  Major  Dec.  3,  1942,  after 
returning  to  the  U.  S.  He  was  transferred  to  Burma  in  1944 
and  left  New  York  August  29th. 

Joseph  Kenneth  Cummins,  second  son  of  Joseph  E.  and 
Leola  Horne  Cummins,  was  inducted  into  the  Army  of  the 
U.  S.  October  2,  1943.  He.  too.  made  strides  in  the  R.  0. 
T.  C.,  played  the  baritone  horn  in  the  band.  He  finished 
basic  training  at  Camp  Roberts  as  an  Infantryman,  1944: 
was  sent  to  New  Caledonia.  South  Pacific — sent  hack  to 
Modesto,  California.  L.  S.  A.,  to  convalesce,  1945. 

Julia  Mae  Meyer,  daughter  of  George  A.  and  Julia 
Farnsworth  Meyer,  is  enrolled  in  the  Cadet  Nurse  Corps, 
and  taking  training  in  the  Los  Angeles  General  Hospital. 

E\  an  Leo  Horne,  son  of  Joseph  Leo  and  Flora  Bean 
Horne,  for  vears  with  the  Douglas  Airplane  Company  as  an 
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expert  Radio  man,  was  deferred  twice  by  the  Company  as  a 
vital  Keyman  in  War  industry. 

David  Gardner  Bean,  son  of  Jesse  Fuller  and  Cecil  Gard¬ 
ner  Bean,  is  a  Merchant  Marine  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  On  ship  transfer  work,  S.S.  Wm.  Scoalter.  Paymaster. 

Morris  Lloyd  Bean,  son  of  Jesse  F.  and  Cecil  Gardner 
Bean,  is  in  the  Radio  Construction  Department  of  War 
Service  of  this  World  War. 

(Jesse  Fuller  Bean,  the  father  of  David  and  Morris,  was 
in  the  Spanish-American  War.)  His  son  Byron  Blair  Bean 
is  now  in  service  of  U.  S. 

Homer  Bean  Taylor,  son  of  Louis  and  Cornelia  Bean 
Taylor,  enlisted  in  the  Coast  Guard  of  the  United  States 
in  California,  July  5,  1940.  Was  on  April  6,  1943,  Keeper 
of  Look  Out  Station  at  Avila,  California. 

Lorin  Bean  Tavlor,  son  of  Louis  and  Cornelia  Bean 
Taylor,  was  inducted  into  the  army  of  the  United  Stales, 
April  5,  1943,  at  Fort  Douglas,  Utah. 

Milton  Lamonte  Bean,  son  of  Monte  L.  and  Birdie  Ann 
Sander  Bean,  is  in  U.  S.  service — a  Corporal  in  the  Signal 
Corps  Cryptographic  training  school  and  now  in  the  Pacific 
area. 

Th  ree  sons  and  a  son-in-law  of  George  Rodney  and  Belle 
Alger  Farnsworth  are  in  this  World  War,  namely: 

Max  Blaine  Farnsworth  was  in  the  Asiatic  Navy  Fleet  in 
1939  to  Dec.  14,  1941,  and  crossed  the  Pacific  several  times 
and  is  still  in  t he  service,  in  the  Navy  U.  S.  S.  Fleet. 

Ted  Alvin  Farnsworth  is  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  Bomb 
Squadron. 

George  Rex  Farnsworth  is  a  Merchant  Marine  on  U.  S. 
S.  John  Ball. 

Albert  Theodore  Tuttle  filled  a  mission,  returning  in 
Sept.  1911.  Attended  B.  Y.  U.  1941*42.  Married  and  now 
in  the  IJ.  S.  Army,  1944.  Lieutenant  (j.g.)  Marine  Corps. 

David  Lindsay  Earle,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Aileen 
Bean  Earle,  enlisted  in  U.  S.  Air  Corps  in  October,  1940; 
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sent  overseas,  1941  to  Philippines,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Japs  in  Mindanao  in  1942  and  taken  to  Tokyo  area  with 
others  in  1942.  Recently  the  War  department  intercepted  a 
Japanese  broadcast  with  these  added  words— “I  am  in  good 
health  and  hope  you  are  the  same.  Love  to  all,  David  L. 
Earle.” 

Leo  Albert  Earle,  another  son  of  Thomas  L.  and  Mary 
Aileen  Bean  Earle,  of  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  is  in  the  service 
of  U.  S.  A.  He  enlisted  in  1942,  now  a  Lieutenant.  1st 
Pilot  on  a  B-17. 

Benson  Harold  Huff,  son  of  Harold  Joseph  and  Bernice 
Montague  Huff,  is  Fireman  1st  Class  in  the  Navv. 

cj  7  j 

Alvin  Pliny  Bean,  son  of  Willard  W.  and  Rebecca  Peterson 
Bean,  was  in  the  Lockheed  blueprint  department  of  the 
Navy,  1944.  Drafted  in  1945.  Now  at  Camp  Roberts. 

Parley  Royal  Peterson,  son  of  Parley  P.  and  Bertha 
Henry  Peterson,  is  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S. 

Wesley  Peterson,  his  brother,  is  in  the  Navy. 

William  Ray  Anderson,  son  of  Ray  and  Mary  Nadine 
Sargent  Anderson,  is  on  a  Destroyer  Escort  in  the  southern 
Pacific. 

Gustav  Olof  Larsen,  Jr.,  son  of  Gustav  Olof  and  Virginia 
Bean  Larsen,  Seaman  1st  Class.  U.  S.  Navv.  Received 
training  under  the  V-6  program. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BEAN  FAMILIES 


At  that  memorable  get-to-gether  meeting  of  December  30. 
1892  in  “Pam’s  Hall”,  father  plead  that  we  meet  every  few 
years,  if  every  year  seemed  impracticable:  but  keep  close 
together,  keep  records,  and  remember  your  ancestors,  too. 
That  wras  a  big  order,  so  no  one  shouldered  it.  In  1895, 
father  look  a  needed  Genealogical  research  trip  into  many 
States,  met  many  relatives,  and  secured  a  great  deal  of 
record  of  family  groups.  After  his  death,  December  9, 
1897,  it  seemed  the  Family  throne  was  empty.  His  wife. 
Elizabeth,  my  mother,  was  still  living  and  prayed  for 
strength  and  wisdom  to  find  some  of  the  family  to  “carry 
on”  where  their  father  left  off.  She  called  her  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter,  Elizabeth,  and  myself  to  Manti  Temple,  to  complete 
some  Bean  and  Baum  Temple  work  in  1905,  and  put  into 
our  laps  all  history  papers  and  books  and  Temple  records 
she  had,  saying:  “You  girls  must  pick  up  your  fathers 
wrork.  Now  go  to  it,  pray  for  wisdom,  get  organized  as  a 
Family  and  get  authority  to  act  for  the  family.”  Well, 
how?  We  sent  out  circular  letters,  made  personal  appeal 
and  contact,  as  someone  had  to  carry  the  family  torch. 
Finally,  I  invited  some  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  to  our 
home,  121  West  16th  South  (old  numbering)  Murray,  Utah. 
R.F.D.  No.  7,  to  meet  on  father’s  birthday,  April  1,  1910. 
with  a  request  that  if  those  who  could  not  be  present  would 
write  out  the  most  impressive  characteristics  of  George 
Washington  Bean.  While  but  few  came  on  short  notice, 
these  were  there  in  person:  George  Teancum  and  wife 
Celia,  Marquis  L.,  Willard  W  .,  Emily,  and  Mary,  Charles 
wTife,  and  my  family.  Regrets  came  on  cards  and  by  letter, 
one  of  which  I  include  because  it  gives  the  sentiments  of 
all,  in  part.  Some  stated  briefly — “wisest  man  since  Solo¬ 
mon”,  “a  true  Saint  by  example  and  precept,”  etc. 
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A  copy  of  Victor’s  letter  follows: 

North  Powder,  Oregon 
March  31,  1910 

“Sister  Flo  and  all  the  folks: 

Your  welcome  card  inviting  us  to  join  you  in  a  family 
re-union  on  Father’s  birthday,  was  received  a  day  or  two 
ago.  And  while  it  is  entirely  impossible  for  us  to  think 
of  taking  the  trip  under  present  circumstances,  yet  we  are 
with  you  heart  and  soul,  in  spirit  and  purpose,  and  most 
heartily  wish  you  all — who  may  be  privileged  to  so  meet — a 
very  enjoyable  and  profitable  time. 

You  ask  me,  in  case  we  cannot  come,  to  write  you  what 
I  consider  the  strongest  points  in  father’s  character. 

In  answer  1  will  sav  that  his  unswerving  integrity  for. 
and  clear  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  was  the 
grandest  feature  of  bis  being.  Next  to  that,  I  value  more 
highly  than  anything  else,  his  vast  fund  of  knowledge  on 
all  general  subjects,  and  his  ever  willingness  to  impart  the 
same  to  all  who  would  ask  of  him  and  that  most  freely. 

I  don’t  know  how  far  the  Queen  of  Sheba  came  to  seek 
wisdom  of  King  Solomon,  but  1  have  known  of  men  to 
travel  more  than  a  bundled  miles  to  ask  council  of  father, 
and  in  all  cases  the\  would  leave  satisfied. 

1  never  heard  of  him  charging  a  fee  for  council,  and  he 
could  advise  on  all  subjects — religious,  legal,  secular,  etc., 
and  could  be  taken  as  authority  on  all. 

He  was  indeed  a  true  friend  to  the  poor,  and  even  the 
Indians  loved  him  most  dearly,  and  would  sit  and  listen 
to  his  good  council. 

I  often  wish  I  bat  1  was  as  well  posted  as  be,  and  could 
answer  my  children's  questions,  as  be  could  bis. 

The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  of  the  more  than 
a  score  of  children  that  he  raised,  there  is  not  a  single 
numskull  among  them.  Of  course  there  are  many  of  us 
who  are  not  nearly  so  smart  as  we  think  we  are,  hut  we  are 
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all  blessed  with  a  tolerable  stock  of  common  sense.  Per¬ 
haps  this  will  do  on  that  subject. 

Our  home  affairs — We  are  all  well  and  have  had  good 
health  all  winter,  which  blessing  we  indeed  appreciate.  And 
0,  how  we  do  wish  Brother  Mark  could  regain  his  health. 
We  are  so  sorry  he  is  not  building  up  faster. 

We  are  up  on  our  rented  ranch  just  starting  in  to  Spring 
work.  Such  a  hard  winter,  backward,  which  has  thrown 
Spring  three  weeks  later,  so  we  will  have  to  push  the  harder. 

Vern  and  Ariel  will  be  up  with  two  more  teams  Saturday. 
Erma  and  Walter  will  run  our  little  ranch  at  La  Grande  for 
awhile. 

We  will  have  about  325  Acres  in  wheat  this  year.  Glad 
to  know  you  are  all  feeling  well. 

Wishing  you  all  continued  success  and  a  happy  time  to¬ 
morrow,  and  with  abundant  love  to  all,  we  are  your 
brother  and  sister, 

Victor  and  Hannah.” 

APRIL  5,  1912,  AN  IMPORTANT  DAY 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
BEAN  FAMILY  ASSOCIATION 

Members  of  the  George  Washington  Bean  Family  met  at 
the  Historic  Lion  House,  home  of  President  Brigham  Young, 
father’s  beloved  and  revered  friend.  On  April  1st,  1912, 
Orestes  Utah  Bean  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  from  New 
York  City  to  visit  his  mother  and  relatives.  He  met  his 
mother  at  the  home  of  Joseph  L.  Horne  and  sister  Flora. 
After  greetings,  he  proposed  to  finance  a  Family  gathering 
if  Jode  and  Flora  would  make  arrangements.  They  agreed, 
and  the  telephone  service  was  begun  and  a  typist  hired  to 
get  invitations  out  that  night. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Col.  Willard  Young,  president 
of  the  L.  D.  S.  U.,  the  Lion  House  rooms  were  engag  cd, 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BEAN  FAMILY  ASSOCIATION 

Jesse,  Emily,  Lizzie,  Willard,  Flora,  Virginias,  Nellie,  Mother  Bean,  George  T.,  Lola,  Ella,  Char 

Orestes  U. 
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and  Miss  Parish  and  her  “Domestic’  girls  hired  to  serve 
the  dinner.  A  small  orchestra  was  secured  to  play  for 
dancing  in  the  evening.  Letters  of  regret  came  from  some 
children  but  these  were  present:  Elizabeth  Baum  Bean.  1st 
wife  of  our  honored  father,  and  his  children.  Elizabeth 
Agnes  B.  Peterson,  George  Teancum  Bean,  Melinda  Bean 
Beal,  Nancy  Vilate  B.  Johnson,  Lola  Montez  B.  Farnsworth. 
Sarah  Ella  B.  Thurber,  Charles  Lewis  Bean,  \\  illard  Wash¬ 
ington  Bean,  Emily  B.  Payne,  Flora  Diana  B.  Horne. 
Orestes  L'tah  Bean,  Yirginius  Bean,  Jesse  Fuller  Bean,  and 
Cornelia  “Nell”  Bean. 

A.  photograph  was  taken  outside  the  Lion  House  of  this 
group  at  5  p.  m.,  followed  by  a  visit  through  the  Lion  House. 

This  company  retired  to  the  upstairs  Reception  Hall  where 
the  banquet  was  served  and  the  Family  Organization  was 
effected.  The  children  present  represented  the  three  families, 
or  the  united  Family  of  the  three  splendid  wives,  Elizabeth, 
Emily  and  Mary. 

Reminiscences  were  in  order  and  the  jokes  passed  around 
that  well-laden  table  were  enjoyed  by  all,  especially  by  our 
genial  Host,  0.  U.  Bean,  who  had  been  away  from  the 
family  for  nine  years. 

When  the  feast  was  over,  the  business  began. 

The  officers  elected  were: 

George  Teancum  Bean.  President 
Melinda  Bean  Beal,  1st  Vice-President 
William  James  Bean,  2nd  Vice-President 
Elizabeth  A.  B.  Peterson,  Historian 
Flora  D.  B.  Horne,  1st  Assistant  Historian 
Emily  B.  Payne,  2nd  Assistant  Historian 
Jesse  Fuller  Bean,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Flora  Diana  B.  Horne,  Genealogist 

Executive  Committee: 

Vilate  Bean  Johnson 
Vidor  E.  Bean 
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Charles  L.  Bean 
Virginius  Bean 
Willard  W.  Bean 

A  resolution  was  passed  naming  the  organization  ‘'Die 
George  Washington  Bean  Family  Association”.  The  annual 
Due  was  to  he  Si. 00.  Thanks  to  the  host  and  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  arrangements  were  voted  and  the  business  meeting 
ended,  when  the  “In-laws”  and  grandchildren  came  in  for  a 
cheery  program,  followed  by  a  dance. 

A  flashlight  picture  was  taken  of  all  present.  Those  not 
mentioned  before  are:  Abram  Johnson,  Joseph  L.  Horne, 
Annie  Horne  Bean,  Ora  Bartlett  Bean,  Minnie  S.  Bean. 
Cecil  Gardner  Bean,  Hulda  Stewart  Bean,  Mabel  Johnson 
Earle,  Leland,  Rov  Verdell,  Paul  W.,  Rose,  I  la,  Elsie, 
Phyllis,  Lora  and  Alla  Bean,  and  Leola,  Loraine,  Flora 
and  Evan  Horne,  Ina  Anson,  Katherine  Earle,  Maze  Beal, 
and  Estella  Beal. 

Complete  minutes  were  taken  of  this  memorable  day  and 
are  filed  by  Historian.  The  President  was  initiated  by  de¬ 
manding  he  sing  “Wait  for  the  Turn  of  the  Tide”,  and 
everybody  sang  the  chorus — “Then  try  to  be  happy  and  gay, 
my  boys,  Remember  this  world  is  wide;  This  world  was  not 
made  in  a  day,  my  bo\s,  so  Wail  for  the  Turn  of  the  hide. 
Charles  sang  his  whistling  song;  Nell  gave  us  “The  songs 
my  mother  sang,’  and  Willard  his  burlesque  Fourth  of 
July  oration. 


The  second  reunion  was  held  in  Richfield  Second  Ward 
Chapel,  August  19,  1913.  Bishop  Virginius  Bean  was  master 
of  ceremonies.  Father’s  former  associates  in  the  Stake  Presi¬ 
dency  were  guests  and  bore  witness  of  the  integrity  and 
unswerving  judgment,  on  all  matters,  of  George  W.  Bean. 
A  banquet  was  sened  in  the  Amusement  Hall. 

Family  gatherings  have  been  held  at  the  homes  of  S.  G. 
and  Melissa  Bean  Clark,  Lora  Bean  Holman,  Yilate  Bean 
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Johnson,  Joseph  M.  Bean,  and  many  at  the  Horne  home, 
two  of  which  were  important — the  hundredth  birthday  of 
George  Washington  Bean,  and  the  twenty-fifth  anniversar\ 
of  the  family  organization.  A  display  of  consecutive  work 
of  the  Genealogist  was  spread  upon  the  table,  consisting  of 
research  notes,  Temple  books.  Temple  sheets,  a  “binder* 
full  of  Family  groups  to  file  in  the  Archives  of  the  Genealo- 


Willunl  comes  home  from  his  mission  on  the  Joseph  Smith  Farm 
to  visit  relatives  on  tin*  25th  anniversary  of  the  G.  W.  It.  F.  A. 
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gical  Library,  the  old  family  Bible.  Father’s  seven  diaries 
and  typed  copies  of  them,  some  index  cards,  old  tintype 
and  daguerreotype  pictures  and  the  Pioneer  Gold  Badge 
and  Indian  War  badge,  etc. 

Another  day  to  be  remembered  is  Easter  Sunday,  April  1. 
1934,  at  the  home  of  Lionel  J.  and  Anna  E.  Bean,  in  Los 
Angeles,  California.  It  was  the  one  hundred  and  third 
birthday  of  George  W.  Bean,  and  so  Lionel  telegraphed  his 
father,  President  George  T.  Bean  of  Richfield,  (.  tali,  to 
come  down  to  Los  Angeles  and  celebrate  with  us.  We  had 
listed  74  Beans  and  in-laws  in  California,  a  few  in  San 
Francisco,  included.  A  sumptuous  dinner  was  served  at 
3  p.  m.  to  father’s  sons.  George  T.,  Burton  J.  and  wife  Ora. 
Orestes  U.  and  wife  Zoan,  Ina  F.  Bean.  E.  Pam's  wife,  he 
being  too  ill  to  be  present,  and  sister  Flora  I B.  Horne). 
How  we  visited  for  hours.  The  loudest  talker  usually  held 
the  floor,  until  the  younger  ‘‘sets  *  arrived,  to  the  number 
of  forty.  Our  genial  host  and  hostess  gave  the  “at  home” 
feeling  and  introduced  cousins,  and  aunts  and  uncles,  and 
then  introduced  A  tty.  George  Teancum  Bean,  President  of 
the  George  Washington  Bean  Family  Association,  who  spoke 
a  few  minutes,  not  forgetting  his  native  wit,  and  introduced 
sister  “Flo,  our  Family  Historian.”  As  usual,  with  pen 
and  paper  in  hand,  she  passed  them  around  to  get  names 
and  addresses  of  all  present.  She  briefly  related  a  few 
pioneer  events  and  exhibited  some  old  pictures,  etc.  Father 
and  mother’s  daguerreotype  wedding  picture  was  most  at¬ 
tractive.  She  explained  why  we  organized  to  give  proper 
authority  to  certain  persons  to  act  for  the  family.  She 
showed  our  organization  pictures.  They  wanted  to  have  a 
branch  in  California,  so  she  went  again,  and  organized  the 
California  Branch  of  the  George  W  ashington  Bean  Family 
Association  on  June  27.  1935.  at  the  home  of  Orson  and 
Klea  Bean  Ilaynie. 

The  Oregon  Branch  was  organized  before  this.  George 
Ariel  Bean  is  President. 
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A  reorganization  did  not  take  place  until  April  4,  1941. 
after  the  death  of  our  president  George  T.  Bean  who  was 
nearly  84  years  old.  As  in  all  organizations  an  active  few 
carried  the  work,  in  both  Genealogy  and  History,  with  the 
enormous  amount  of  correspondence  entailed.  Our  officers 
now  are: 

Willard  W.  Bean,  President;  Burton  J.  Bean,  Virginias 
Bean,  Ethel  Bean  Andrew,  Joseph  M.  Bean,  and  Mae  Bean 
Hinman,  Vice-Presidents;  Grace  V.  Humpherys,  R.  No.  1, 
Logan,  Utah,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Historian-Genealogist. 
Flora  B.  Horne,  1216  Lake  Street.  Salt  Lake  City  4,  Utah, 
with  assistants  and  an  executive  committee. 

•K-  *  * 

As  James  Bean  is  the  genealogical  Heir  according  to  L. 
D.  S.  records,  it  was  thought  proper  to  organize  the  James 
Bean  Family  Association,  to  include  his  other  family 
branches.  We  counseled  together  and  outlined  a  lettei  that 

c. 

was  sent  to  the  children  of  Nancy  Bean  Decker,  Sarah  Ann 
Bean  Casper,  James  Addison  Bean  and  Mary  E.  Bean  Haws, 
showing  the  need  of  cooperation  to  avoid  duplication  ol 
elTort  and  by  associating  together,  to  get  the  spirit  of  t he 
work.  Your  Genealogist  was  voted  temporary  chairman 
and  asked  to  give  a  report  of  activities  of  the  George  W. 
Bean  family  and  to  proceed  with  the  organization. 

This  date  was  October  5,  1924,  at  the  home  of  Vilale 
Bean  Johnson.  458  Coatsville  Avenue,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  Charles  L.  Bean,  presi¬ 
dent;  Secretary.  Miss  1 1  a  Clark;  Historian,  Goldia  Bean 
Brown;  Genealogist,  Flora  Bean  Horne;  Treasurer,  Vilate 
Bean  Johnson.  Five  Vice-Presidents  were  chosen,  one  from 
each  branch — namely:  Goldia  M.  Clayton  from  Decker 
family;  Ncphi  W.  Casper  from  Casper  family;  George  A. 
Bean  from  James  A.  Bean  family;  Louisa  Haws  Foote  from 
Haws  family  and  Flora  B.  Horne  from  George  W.  Bean 
group.  It  is  the  “James  Bean  Family  Association'’.  Annual 
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Dues  were  voted  to  be  $1.00  from  all  descendants  over  18 
years  of  age  to  be  used  for  Genealogical  and  Historical 
purposes.  These  dues  to  be  collected  by  Secretaries  of  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  forwarded  to  Family  Secretary  for  recording 
and  turned  to  Treasurer  for  dispensing.  There  were  thirty- 
one  present.  Descendants  are  slow  to  get  into  the  harness  to 
learn  how  to  work. 

So  the  few  who  get  the  spirit  of  family  loyalty  in  any 
family,  will  love  record  keeping  of  the  living  and  automati¬ 
cally  carry  on  research  of  ancestry.  It  is  fascinating  to  one 
who  gets  the  spirit  of  this  labor  of  love. 

May  the  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  George  W. 
Bean  carry  on  this  work  so  dear  and  important  to  him. 


Note — If  any  family  names  and  their  activities  are  not 
found  in  these  groups  it  is  because  someone  has  failed  to 
respond  to  repealed  requests  of  the  Historian. 


POINTS  FROM  JAMES  ADDISON  BEAN'S  JOURNAL 
WHILE  ON  HIS  TRIP  TO  SEE  RELATIVES  IN  IOWA. 
MISSOURI  AND  ILLINOIS,  1871-2.  A  SHORT  MISSION. 


Nov.  13 — -Left  Provo,  Utah.  Staved  at  sister  Sarah  Ann 

* 

Casper’s  home. 

Nov.  14 — In  City,  got  a  blessing. 

Nov.  15,  Wed. — Left  for  Ogden  and  East. 

Nov.  17 — Arrived  in  Omaha  4:30.  Stayed  at  National 
Hotel  with  brethren. 

Nov.  19 — Took  train  to  Oskaluosa,  Iowa.  Walked  to 
Uncle  William  Bean  s  home,  found  Aunt  Nancy  Hiller\ 
Bean,  cousin  V  illiam,  two  of  aunt  Nancy’s  sisters'  children 
she  raised,  named  Louise  and  Isaac  Bridges. 

Nov.  23 — V  ent  to  Poweshiek  Co.  and  near  Montezuma, 
to  Uncle  Jacob  Miller’s  farm.  Had  seventeen  children. 

Nov.  26 — Rack  to  uncle  William  Bean  s  and  aunt  Nancy’s. 

Nov.  28 — -Uncle  and  Aunt  took  me  to  Eddyville.  Took 
train  to  Keokuk. 

Nov.  29 — Crossed  Mississippi  River  to  W  arsaw,  Illinois. 
Went  out  to  see  im  sister  Nancy’s  daughter  Elizabeth 
Williams  (now  Mrs.  George  Walker). 

Nov.  30 — Stayed  over  for  Thanksgiving  turkey  dinner. 
Dec.  1 — Eyes  rested. 

Dec.  2 — Walked  across  prairie  to  Uncle  Garrett  Bean’s 
place.  Stopped  at  Breekenridge  to  see  W  illiam  Gyman. 
Stayed  four  days  with  Uncle  Garrett  and  Aunt  . 

Dec.  6 — Went  to  John  and  Sarah  Bean  Brenneman's. 
Walked  over  to  Loraine,  took  train  to  Quincy,  Illinois.  1 
found  Uncle  Jim  Wilson  nine  miles  below  Quincy.  Here 
1  heard  of  Aunt  Nancv’s  death. 

Dec.  7 — l  ncle  Jim  was  ill,  liv  ing  with  his  son-in-law 
Charles  Bobeaeh. 
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Dec.  10— -Went  to  Aunt  Josephine  (Isophina)  Crook’s 
home.  James  Crook  took  me  (Dec.  14)  to  Payson  in  a 
buggy  to  see  the  country. 

Dec.  15— Helped  Jim  Crook  gather  corn.  In  the  evening 
went  to  see  old  father  Croxall — once  a  Mormon. 

Dec.  17 — Sunday.  Number  gathered  in  to  see  a  “Mor¬ 
mon”.  Had  argument  with  some.  A  young  cousin  came  to 
see  me- — son  of  Uncle  James  Lewis,  named  Thomas. 

Dec.  18 — Helped  Uncle  thresh.  Took  three  days. 

Dec.  23 — Jim  look  me  to  Quincy.  Took  train  to  Uncle 
Harrison  Washburn’s,  six  miles  above  Quincv.  They  still 
live  at  the  old  place  on  Riverbottoms. 

Dec.  24 — Sunday.  Went  to  meeting.  The  Priest  prayed. 
“0  Lord  we  know  that  we  can  do  nothing  to  enthrone  us 
into  thy  grace” — I  said:  “True.  1  did  not  believe  they 
could,  for  I  did  not  believe  the  Lord  would  listen  to  any 
such  mess  of  hypocrisv.” 

Dec.  25 — Went  with  Anna  to  Tom  Cammel’s  to  Christmas 
dinner.  He  was  worth  $10,000 — yet  lives  in  a  log  house 
that  I  could  throw  a  cat  through  most  any  place.  Also 
went  to  see  Aunt  Frankie  Lee,  once  Edwards. 

Dec.  26 — Went  with  Douglas  \\  ashburn  up  to  Grandma’s 
old  place  (home  of  Anna  Bucalew  (Bean)  Edwards  and 
gathered  a  load  of  corn.  Henry  \\  ashburn  lives  there. 

Dec.  27 — Went  to  Quincy  for  mail. 

Dec.  28 — Went  to  Aunt  Anna’s  and  Aunt  Frankie’s. 

Dec.  29 — Went  d  own  to  Pana  to  William  Haws’  and  the 
Bucher  family — Macon  Co. 

Dec.  31 — W  rote  letter  to  Amos  W.  Haws,  my  brother- 
in  law. 

Jan.  I,  1872 — Visited  friends. 

Jan.  3 — W  ent  down  to  Miss  Warren’s.  W  rote  letters,  one 
to  brother  George  W. 
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Jan.  4 — Started  down  to  Jerry  Bucher's,  stopped  at  Jeffer¬ 
sonville.  Took  dinner  at  ....................  Barraeman’s  ?  (or 

Brennaman’s) ,  introduced  myself  as  Mr.  Bucher’s  nephew. 
Welcome.  1  child,  Susan,  1  child  married.  Intelligent  folks. 
300  acre  farm. 

Jan.  6 — Went  down  to  see  cousin.  Mrs.  George  Moult. 

Jan.  9 — To  Levi  Warren’s  place. 

Jan.  12 — After  train  trip  through  many  towns  and 
cities,  arrived  at  Scottsville.  Walked  26  miles  to  find  Eli 
Bucher’s  place. 

Jan.  12 — Preached  in  Campbellite  Church  to  fine  congre¬ 
gation. 

Jan.  15 — To  Jacksonville,  Morgan  Co.,  25  miles  on  foot. 

Jan.  16 — -To  Quincy  for  mail.  To  Uncle  Jim  Wilson’s  at 
night. 

Jan.  17 — Went  to  see  cousin  Ellen  Hoxey. 

Jan.  18 — To  Jay  Wilson’s. 

Jan.  19 — Found  cousin  Emma  Chism  (Chisolm)  from 
Missouri. 

Jan.  20 — Went  over  to  Missouri  to  meet  W ill — Went  to 
see  Aunt  Isie  (Isophina). 

Jan.  21 — Argument  with  Een  Griggs,  (See  p.  7  MSSE 

Jan.  23 — Jim  brought  me  to  Quincy,  Illinois.  W  ent  to 
see  cousin  Anna  O'Neal. 

Jan.  29 — At  Council  Binds  on  way  home.  Met  others 
from  Utah.  Many  delays — snow  bound  in  Wyoming — 
Reached  Salt  Lake  City. 

Feb.  21—  dined  with  A.  0.  Smoot — met  my  brother, 
George  W  .  and  John  Turner. 
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SOME  ADDRESSES  OF  RELATIVES,  1372 

Uncle  Garrett  Bean  Stillwell,  Hancock  Co.,  Ill. 

Aunt  Jane  Lewis,  Scotland  County  Missouri,  ip  Memphis, 
(Pulltight)  9  miles  N.  W. 

Zachariah  Crook,  Pleasanton,  Alameda  County,  Mo. 

Aunt  Lavina  W  ild  Canton.  Lewis  County,  Mo. — James 
Henry  Lewis. 

Josiah  O'Neal  and  Anna  Elizabeth,  Quincy,  Illinois. 
Ellen  Hoxie  (Hoxey) — Calvin  Hoxie,  Quincy,  Illinois. 
Emma  Chism,  Carroll  County,  Mo. 

Emma  Snide — when  changed — DeWilt,  Mo. 
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Our  honored  Father  was  very  proud  of  these  two 
badges  of  appreciation.  We  are  placing  them  here  together 
although  the  history  of  them  is  years  apart. 

The  Indian  W  ar  Badge,  as  shown  by  the  bar  pin,  was 
for  military  service  from  1850  -  1872.  The  pendant  hung 
by  red,  white  and  blue  ribbon  is  symbolic  of  patriotism, 
beautifully  engraved.  The  inscription  on  back  of  pendant 
is:  “Presented  by  the  State  of  Utah  to  George  \V.  Bean.” 
He  was  commissioned  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Cavalry  in 
1867  by  the  Governor. 

The  Pioneer  Gold  Badge  was  presented  to  all  Utah 
Pioneers  who  came  to  Utah  in  1847,  our  Father  being  one 
of  them.  Each  badge  is  said  to  be  a  $20  gold  piece,  beauti¬ 
fully  engraved  in  historical  designs — the  covered  wagon, 
the  bee-hive  with  bees,  the  pony  express  and  the  train 
engine.  In  the  center  is  a  bust  picture  of  Brigham  \oung 
encircled  by  blue  tinted  letters,  “Utah  Semi-Centennial 
Pioneer  Jubilee.”  This  badge  was  encased  in  a  box  by 
the  Tiffany  Co.  Flic  inscription  on  the  back  is:  “Presented 
by  the  State  of  Utah  to  George  W.  Bean,  Pioneer  of  1817.  ' 
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The  picture  at  left  shows  more  distinctly  the  expert  handi¬ 
work  and  pattern  designs  of  Elizabeth  Baum  Bean,  as  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  222,  who  learned  the  weaving  art  from  her 
father,  Jacob  Baum.  She  carded  the  wool,  spun  and  dyed 
the  yarn,  designed  the  plaids  and  suiting,  and  sewed  all 
clothing  by  hand. 

Names  and  ages  of  the  children  are:  left  to  right —  top 
row-— Willard  W.,  age  4  months;  Victor  E.,  age  5  years: 
Marquis  L.,  age  3  years.  Lower  row — Ann  Alida,  age  7: 
Elizabeth  A.,  age  14;  George  T.,  age  12;  Epam,  age  9. 

When  the  two  oldest  boys  were  married,  mother  purchased 
the  cloth  and  made  their  suits,  sewing  to  late  hours  beside 
a  coaloil  lamp. 
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